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ABSTRACT , ' , ' 

/ The ihdig^noas people of the North face aa^F coaplex 

pcobleas as tNr ^«9cn to cope «ith« an invasion cf calturKlly alieit 
and nusetically doainant glconps f roi <ther areas^ Theit; ediQicitioaal 
systeas have -theoretically been organised on principles of de^05|ra($y 
and responsiveness. jto l^ccal ooksnnity VieedSf but it has becoif " 
obvious that existing prograas are designed , to ^cc9nao4ata jth| i 
language); Culture, econoaic tiyst«;B, and- interest of : the doaiofai 
group froa the South. During tlfe aid- 1960*.?! a group of A^laskavs and 
Canadians j(nvesti^ated thj» conditions affecting educational prograhs 
'in each of the ci'rcuapolar nations vith a view to suggesting »i ^ 
^alternative "educational scheaes. As a result, in .1969 a conference 
vas held' in Canada under the joint sponsorship of ' the Arctic 
Institute of Mpr.th Aaerica and the Oniversity of\Alaska. The 
cpi^iberence vas organized around, it basic areas and ^heir relat<ion8hip 
td' Education in tbe Norths (1) econbaics; (2) adainistration; (3) 

fedagogy; and <4) culture, tfhis book is organized along siailat 
ineelt but ifith aodif ici^tions that update soae' eleaents of' the 
sul>ject. conference participants c4ae froi^ the 7 circuap^lar na^^iovs 
of Canada, Denaark (Oreenlattd)^ Finland' Norvay, the Soviet Onioni 
Sweden, '>and the United States (Alaska) . Part' 5 of the ij^eport covers 
ONBSCO ezperienceis in cross-cultural education. The appendix lists 
conference* participants. (KB) > ' 
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North Ani^Hp^MdMeM^ 
EdacaUoiklRe^^r^'m of Alaska. ■ 

K-'k'}'- 'mUenjvml^M of (he publisher, hfmufactund in 
'Ht^ '/ f<>p'im pMlCQttpn have been vutde possible by 



The Indigenous poopio of thftjNfotlh facca^^^ 
leam to cope \vUh an Invasion of cullumlly alien aiid rtuinerically dominant 
groups- frorh other areas. Formal education systrtiis in the North In all 
circumpolar nations as one of the seveftil butstde elenwits confronting Nallvo 
groups hav-e theoretically been organl^^d On principles of democracy and 
responsiveness to locaV community heed$. Bui lt has become Increasingly obvious 
that existing educational programs are desljpied prin\aril>**lo accbmmodate the 0. 
language, cultural A^lues, ecorioriilc system, and general Interest of the dominant 
group from the south; * v V * . 

During the inld4960$ a small number of Alaskans and Canadians were at 
W9rk Imestlgating this problem and the conditions affecting educational 
programs fn each of the drcumpolar nations with a \1ew to suggesting alternative 
educational sdtemes. Late ln» f967 staff Inehiber^ of the Ford Foundation 
became Interested in this effort and an International conference^ to take stock of 
horthern educational processes Vas,propo^ to Pbundatloh . 

The conference was helH In Montreal on August 18-21 , 196^5, under the 
Joint sponsorship of the Arctic Institute of North America and the Unh^rsHy of 
Alaska, Financial support provided In large part by ijie Ford Foundation 
with supplemental support frort Ihe^Provinc^ of Quebec, Departnjent of Indian 
Affairs add fJofthem Dejelopment.of Canada, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
, of the United Stat^, Thie^confereno^ wias organized around four basic areajumd 
their relatlor^sHIp to education (1) th^<^conomle situation Ip tbi North, (2) the 
administrative situation in ihe Norths (3) th^ pedagogical situation In the North, 
and (4) the cultural situatlo1[i in the>^ort This book is or^anke^ along similar 
lines but with modifications and additions whereby some elements of the subject . 
have been bought up^b-dateanii s degree 0^ 
Vv Conference .parilcipAnts Included Individuals from all seven circumpolar 
natlonsr A list of those In altendanco follows the text of this report as an 
K' .appendljc. Attendance by a gro»Vof6ffIclats fro - 
notable. Soviet offidiJs are sHdom present at conferences in the West and 
attendance a} a meeting In which Wclal values arid^urppses of education wer^ 
describe wa$ *?speq|ally enlightehing» The delegation flrom the UJS5 H. was 
' headed by Df* Alexander panllov. Minister of Education, Ur. Danlfov's paper, 
^ -ptepareU for the conference, and one read by Professor li, Bellkov of the* 
\ Leningrad Pedagogical Institute arc the flrsf statentents on education In the 
SIberiatt North specifically f repared f<Y Western readers* 

Usually when a major conference on education Is c<>hcluded, plans art^' 
immediately drawn for a publication ^reportlng and analysing the proceedings. 
Plans at the cx)ncluston of fhe First lnlernallonal Conferei\ct^ on Cro^x;ultural ' 
education In the North were no exception. Enthusiasm for the subject as a result 
of having been part of something completely new arid exdtlag.^ener^^^ 
; unusually demanding plans for n publication. A flve man writing committee was 
/ , appointed by the conference organl/ers. The a)mmlttee members, Bob Arnold, 
i ? Jamison Bond, Frank Darnell; Andre Uenaud; and George Ro::ns, met several 



limes In an atil^mpt .to draft an original four*pa/t votume organize^ along iho 
lines of the conference, but mori? comiJrehensh'cVlth addlllona! naterial from 
ajIdiUonal sources. The erior of .^thls^^an was an assumption that a deHnith^ 
vo!ume on the subject of cross cuUufal education In the North could be drawn 
from available general material and Ihe papers presented* Afier a few -abortive 
attempts it became clear that allhough the conference did force the' drawing 

, together of a lar^e amouiil pf previously unassembled maleriaU allompls to draft 
a truly comprehensive descriptioiv of ihe problems; related to cross cultural 
edui^tlon In the North weiPe premature, the subject of cmss cult Oral education 
anywbete, but espcrtaJly In the North,- Is far too complex and Its study so 
Incomplete that a definitive statement pf any kind at this tlnw Is Indeed 
Improbable^ , , ' . 

Still, mudv material did cbm Into existence because of the conference, and 
polnU of Aew previously unexpressed have come tonight. Although th^ length 
ottime that has now elapsed since the meeting may dilute the impact of the 
^ pfibllcallon/there are cnany people unfamillair with the points exprtiscd and 
Issues raised for ^hom this volume may pYpVe worthwhile. The material that 
follows Is to some extent the prouucl of efforts by members of the writing 

^committee (especially a special pqslconference paper by George Hogers In 

(which he contrasts the Alaskan and Greenland situations from an economist's 
point of view), but the bulk of the volume Is a collection of selected, e#tted 
papers from the conference ltself;the papers, it should be kept In mlndap* In 
no sense final statements and their setectipn is necessarily incomplete, but i/ey do 
represeivt a base from which a complex situation may some day be better 
understood, - . ' ; 

' The problems of cross-cultural ducatiofr In one nation are likely to be the 
problems of crok cullyral education all nations, arid^He problenB of each 
behavioral and sodal sdeneo^A^Ukely to be the problems of all behavioral and 
social sciences when appll^ M cross cultural educational process. From the 
begirming, therefore, the'^jp^ was planned as] an International effort with 
participants sought froni jptoy fields indudlnji t>rt)fessiorial education and the 
behavioral and sodal sclj^ces/ Partidpanls canw the seven^drcumpolar 
nations of Canada, l)eo!iwrk (Greenland), Finland* Norway, the Soviet Union, 
Sweden and the Unlte#Slates (Alaska). Scholars and practitioners alike were 
Invlljwi to pi:f pare simpers on the premise lhat people with uncommon 
professional backgro^ds ap^ possibly with dlve^ent v1ew^ would profit by 
coming together In quest of a common understanding of Iheh' mutual probie^jts. 
One of the basic pur^ses of this ^proach wa3 to provide better communication 
and U;(^means to flU some of the gaps In oUr;imderstanding of the Issues in the 
^^prttl and hope jhat an inventory of sortsVwould emeige. Also, with the 
^conference a forum for the expression anrf discussion of concepts of 
rrci^-^^uUural education, H scented cert^n thVt many pnmously unasked 

. questions would emerge, the papt»W to follow 40 Wdeed raise more questions 
than they provide ariswerl^ but If questions are nowVsked from ntore enlightened 
and broader points ol view another orihe p'urpose^ of the conference will have 
beenmet, ^ ^ * \ - 




cducallonal processes ha^^ only recently bcco'me faVrtpi^ fot cbnslderaMon by 
sun)e oduca|1onal administrators in the development of plans for the edueatlonil 
systems ihey oversee. A few of those responsible for the design of education 
piogrants^e becoming Increasingly awaje of the need to place the processes of 
education for Indigenous people in the North In cultural perspedlrt. It b hoped 
that this volume will help educationlits, their allies in the behaviorall and social 
sciences, «nd the Native r^esldohts to better underst^jid what f nistrates the 
education proceis in the multi cultural setting of the Nbrth and Iheieby te tot 
creation of more positive, ilteriiatlve educational processes. v 
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\ With Uh> publication of a volume ropoflirig on a conference lhat invoh^d a 
large Inumber of people and wllh (he work of prepaHng the volunu* spread over 
three years* It becomes obvious that the efforts oT many peopk have tontribut^ 
to the total process: Much lime and energy wa$ expended by members of the 
Coiiferenc<? Steering Committee and $peci^^ appreciation Is extended to this 
group; among them speciftcaily the contributions of Brigadle> L Lo\^, 
piiec^or of the Arctic Institute of North Amertta, who <va$ so generous with 
^ Ume and the reso\ifces of the Arctic Institute. Other members df the ISteering 
Com mUK^e were; , » ' * ' 

■ :\- ' . /" ■ ■• . :■ ^ 

Professor J, JanmonD^nd, University of Alberta ' 
V Or« Norman Chance* University of Connecticut 

Professor Victor Fischer, University of AlasKa ' ' . , 

Mr. Rric Gourdeau. Arctic Institute of North An^rlca 
Dr. WilHarn fiOyens, University of Alaska 
" / Father Andre llenaud, Dnlwsity of Saskatchewan 
Mr: Don Simpson, Departijient of Indian Affairs and 
^ Northern Development of Canada , t 

Mr, Charles N. Zellers, Bureau of lifdian Affairs of * 
United Stales 

their special skills pVovl^ed the essential Ingredients necessary to the success of 
Ihe conference. Also, spedal apBreclallon Is felt for the efforts of Mr, Kenr\elh 
de la Barre, Director of the Montreal office of the Arctic Institute of North 
America, ^ . : ' ' / ^ - 

the editorial commttlee established to 'produce a definitive volume on 
education In the North worked jwell together and Ideas generated by this group 
contributed sttbstanlially to the format l|^s volume has acquired as an offshoot- 

X of that earlier attempt. Appreciation k extended to Dr.- George. Rogers/ 
University of Alaska; Professor J, Jamison Boiid, University of Alberfa; Father 
Alidre Renaudt^ University of Saskatchewan and Robert Arnold, Alaska 
Educational Brbade^st Commission for their efforts as members of this group. 
Appreciation is fJso extended to Mrs. M,Id. Penrj^ who provided especially able 
technical C^iststance In the editing process. 

It Is now cteitf that many wheels were set In motion because of tht 
coiiference, this was by no means an easy development to predict when the first 

. glimmer of an idea was set forth that people living in the sparsely populated 

' regions of Ihe far North might benefit by coming together to discuss their 
coinnrwn problems. Only beV-u^^ the spedal Insight of Mr. Ralph Bohrson, 
Program Officer of the Ford Ivoundatlon, and his understanding of iMoblems of 
education (n general and probleh^ in the North In particuliur was the conference 

, and this publloatroh made possible. Developing the fragmented Ideas thill 
OP'^lmes sprlrfg f rom hb colleagues In the North must gt times be a tryingjUisk. 

f RJC ^ ' . . ; - / • 




Mt. Bohrson h&i l^orne thls wH «nd aU of us connprtW wiih Uio,Flnt 
lnlern««on«l Coftforen(*. on Cross CuUUrti Educatfort In Ihe Noftti arc grateful 
Ip him for his wilenoo and skill In keeping us movln| on the right jwlh. 

TP aU others cohnerted>1lh this effort, the editor Is grateful. Of course, 
errors, omlstlon. or other faults #|o the sole resppnilblHiy of the editor. , ' . 
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Introduction 



Norman A. Chance^ • 



Norman Chahce U ftofmor of Anthropohgy and 
Heed, DeparU^ent of^ Anthropology rVfiii^^f^i^^ of 
CohnecUcMt^ The poptf^ ''Premise$, Policies, and 
ftod/cps; A Crpss Cuff umt Study ofBducation in the 
Cifcumpokf Norlh'\ Has written otigimUy as d 
general position prif^er selling forth conditiom 
Ihrr^ghoul^the North o$ $een by Dr. Chance. By way 
of drawing" the h/ge ^number of concepts under 

'^discussion- toward a single point of ^iew and 
idenlifj^g the centrai issue in northern cros$<uitural 
education as the 'consequences of governmerttal 
pr0gram$^on the people of the North the paper 
provides focus on the problems exarhined in the 

y^nfmnce and thereby server welt as an introduction 



Premises,, f^blici(9S/andPra<:tice$t 
A Cross-Culturol Study of 
• ' Education in .the 

Ctfcumpolar NoTth 



I pwparcil fof llMt tSohfei^no^^^^ that 
' «|uoittonar and. reW^ . ecjonofrtie* sbdal antt pblittwl programs In .tho» 
^ circumpolar Noith Wiry considerably In their approach and method of 
lq}pt<^roentaltori. Pjmiaitaily striking ^r^^ the ^Uie assuifiption and premises 
^"mich^ jiave shaped Int^tcuKurtf r^latto toward 
northern irilhorftfes froniir^ly conlacl to lhefiif.eii>nlvl wbtild lte to* undertake 
I l?rfef cros^naiional compaurlspft of lheie*>tlue a^mptloni In th€i belief thai 
^ dlscasfclon or any proposed changes In existing prosprams rc^iulrei^ a thorough 
4 . understanding of the premises Vhich underlie.them? 

Deing more famlHiir witK edttcatl6hil and related dei^tiopment pro[pam< In 
th^ North ArnericaA afctic and sub^ctlc, I will give greatei.^ltenljon (6 thii 
area/ 1 hope that ni>' somewhat 'more limUed commentafy of ine ^^duca^^^ 
approach of the Soiiel Union dn<lthe ScandiViavian countries to the^r norlhert}; 
minorities will be amplin^or corrected by representatives from thest countries 
^^'itat tlwtpnference.^ * * ^ 



s|?r- * ^ - . ■ ■ > ■■ . ^-i" :• . : ■ ■ ■ * ■ •■ 

- ' TUB NORDl AMEaiOAN APPROACH 

. ; A historical study of vHfe AUslun and CanadUn Ndrth ^uggrtta ih»l mo^ 
efforts at dewJopment oHbe Native poputailon have been consistently blaied In 
favor of the more Industrlally advanced wulhem sector. Qeorae Rogen* rnptt 
: , on the econqmli; situation In the North' rerrtndi us that durioi Alaskn's cotonW 
f \ J "\- • was Ueated ar i>art oMhe envlionment In wMch^j 

(eoonoipic) exptolutronw<?undeiUlten.'> If the AlasMn native* could not»be used 
. . they were rulhle% pushed aside while their' traditional )re«ou»c« were 
exploited to ih^ point of extinction by seasonally 'Impofted work forces." A l a 
t,- ' comparable period In Cariadl#n history,' Ffjhk' Vallee states that.A'th^trader* 
needed the nallv"* peoples to solve their problems of economics and logWjcs."* 
• . » 'As with any colonial power, ttls imperialUtlc exploltaMpn of the Native 
N'/ popuUlton was based on a set of moral assumptjons, beliefs,^ jaSal myths 
K . which together provided the rationale to support the~^plolUtl6n. the most 
; >t dominant ladal myths characteristic oT/he coloniM period of North American 
1, history were associated nrltb fundamentalist ChrlsUinlly and ^soclaWat^vlnlsm". 
k!i rollowedmorerecently by the concept of equality. * . ' 

t-/ Nineteenth cenlurj;. Chr.Utlan' missionaries viewed Alaskan and Canadian 

i o .Natives as heathens. Undvlllzed, dirty, and uninhibited", these people were 
' ' frequently considered Inferior creature of Divine 'Creation. Efforta to civilize 
' the Nath-e Included attempts al^ destroying the Native language, culture, and 
) . religion, InstUUng gulU over Ifaijwroui-custoras. and promoting new forms of 
^behavior and thou^t accejHable lo western custom. Government policies of the 
period stressed 'educatloi»syoT rapid economic arid cultural assimilation.* 
, . Although cbnverslop to Christlanlly.removed one bias agalnu JAe Native, 
. : . he. ^Jll; f9Ui]id hlimeif relegated to an Inferior sUlus through the commonly 
accepted nyrth Jit '.'social darwlnJspiV. Put.pioit slmRly,, this concept explained 
the dominance 6f Euro N6|th Amefiews In technological, social ahd cultural 
i:, i tpimi as a result of their statural supeMority. As stated by the theory, human 
■'ly belh^s Invariably artange themselves according to their Innale abilities. Slrtce' 
;v>;* "Eurb-Aroerlcan and ^>ift)€anadlan* society were obviously more aidvancnl than 
the Eskimo or Indian, this differenpe must rene<^ a unilinear law of naiuw.-^ Ai 
( , ' Jft. the earlier moral assumption base'd on the IWU of Ood, ttfin did iwiwiods^ to 
Ji; exert control or dominance Wr ihe Natlve, It was simply an Art t>f Nature, m 
external force, " . /. ^ ■ y ' / - ^ 

' ''•"i"* Eskimo antf'l^dlan kt j^milate quickly Into the North 

%V . Anterlcan malns^eara waa;easlly expIaJnM' by referent. to asssumptlons of* 
rurtural Iftferiirity assigned lo the N|Hve. ln>oth the United States and Canada.. 
t: \ these beliefs helped rationalize the placeipent of Indians o*a reserves as 
K. permanent wards of the govermnenl. , ' * . • . 

With the todustrfal growth of America ancl Canada, irnan became' more 
concerned with controlllng.natural forces tbali 6elng bound by them. Increased 
i : (echnol^glfiat innovations cpmblned ' wJth the rise qf bureaucyartlc social 
a atrudures pr((^ed the Impetus for this new trend. By^moviog the suptortlng- 
; . ^ ' «>m*f the "Wa of.Ood" and the "U^rs of Mature", the.did ndat roytlBbegan 
:i : to lose their rojton tt'ifrt. Ne# progressive legislation 'was lntrodu«,«d to a^- 

r ERIC; . ■ .1 



V Norman A. ChMce • / \ 5 

rvorthtrci Native. Beginning in tho 1930*$ In the United States and somewhat 
later ill Canada, |reai,er lecogoltion ^as givvn to the prindple of cuUural 
Idenliftealion and local setrdelrmination. Educational opportunUies were still 
minlntalf JioweYe^anat€rigot>' retleded the dwire for rapid assfmilation; 

The pro(bund cluknge& brought about in the North by Woild War It ant;! ]i$ 
aftermath are well documented In ,our Xoriferenc^ papers* Xbe 'nflotV of 
government; funds and private capital fbr defenser transporUtlont housing 
rolated.coivtract industries greatly increased job opport unUies. fo? Natl\^ pe^oplei; 
Howe\tr« as Severs lind otheYs'pplnt out, these iK^m periods tvere Invariably 
foitowed by reduced gomnment eKpenditures V with attendant rise in 
finemploytn^nl. Many ^Natives who moved from iheir small vltlpges to new 
oonstrucif on centers 84iffe(ed partlculiuly, although at 

Th(^ past decade has.brought a subilantta] Increase itv f(Miera1^j state and 
provincial funding for^programs 'designed to Improve the 'tdu^^tlonalVecpn^ 
and sodal eoriditlon^ of the northern Native. ArnoldV paperll^ Ala^ 
partlcutarty inslrtidih^ In thts reg^d/ A|ong with j^overnn^nt expansion of 
g[erieral and vocational education, bn the^ob y^lnl^^^^^ 
community development progrants, innovative efforts have also b^en tthdertaken 
at the university je^-el, including Prank Darnen*s Ataska Rt|fat Schc^^ 
the work of Lee Salisbury* Fathef Andre Renaudi^hd iHhej|k^^ ■ 

' Neveitheles^.'if$ Rogers nmes clear, the northern mth^ Is 
/Vl/jcf jKfhi^d hh Noh-Natlv^ couhterpail in standaid <)f living/ edu(^tlpnal 

^achievtmnt asd; socTal and cultural . development; thU uin^le/develop^ 
^ndilfofl ts mllntatned. Jboth by ecological and * social constraints iuch is 
i^S^l^cal tsbUtion In economically unproductlw/area^; la^k of adeiiuate 

* eduction, 'and drscrimina tipn; and by those Nath>^ cuHural and psychological . 
traits' which promote IrAeft^ltve and self-def&atitig behaviptr mintnitzin^^^^^^^ 
those oplMrtuulties which are^avaltable. . * <^ 

.C!oncerh over this widening economic ahd wdal gap is reflected In iirurtent 
UlscuUton^bout equality of minority potti»« Statementa*o^^^ 
> A^ntinyally emphasize the ^dew that £^lm<^ and^!ndiiLna should have 
opportunity/^ "e<|ual standards oC tiving''; they should be Vequal partldpanls In 
the national gr^itlh/* and they should b^ '^yal before the W^^^^ 

Stroni^y endordng the$e pronouncements^! liyp^ve s^!it co^^^^ 
these past' few yeaj^ analydng goventmeht and privately subsidized and supportr 
ed programs promoting northern ln^str<allzation» mpdernlzatloh,^^^ urbimlza'^ 
^ tloni and how th^' programs haf e affected the Eskimo and Indian In Alaska and 
Canada, t. have studied >he impapt of vKe militiEry industry .on HaUve vill 
refated (Htoblen^ o| sodal control^ t0 u^ban mobnity/ andUraced the r^uU of 
^ucational servic^ on Eskimo perceptiorys of fheit^ selMdehtity; in these and 
; similar MvidJes; the ' concepts of nwdemlzatldn, industrialli^^^ 
"comitant social processes were treated as external forc^ impinging on the Native, 
and then their r^ponse and mode of iidjuUment wui predicted and test^^d. 

. In looking back over this research, it now possible to detect fi radden 
asSsum^lon of my own that once the^ problerns were solved, equality couldj>e 
achie|red« Instead of -analyzing^ social assumptions behind government law^i I 
^ titwted social }aw$ based on goven^ment assumptions, I made the by no* 



' * '^.^ tnlfcKiuctlon ; \ 

dassic Mror'ofcctlling on <jr/<f/ia/ forces (In thts case sodal ralhe^ ihaii rellgtouj 
or natural lavs) lo account for Ni«ve unde;developif«nt, Instead of perceiving 
tbera, at internal mechantsfm, of nKKjIflcatloit and chan;i It waslht s 

clasUcal tr8po(judglng« person b • what he ca'n d6 regardless of his l^ackground ^ 

n the mistaken perspective that equal opportunUy wisHhe sUffldentlnSdlent ^ 
It now seems ^lear that niost poHcy statements jegacdlnl equal opportunity t»; 
actually perc«Hfed to meajiflf people ^)VeVqu(d qu^llflcallons, they shbuld hav* ^ 
the san* opportunity for . advincemeAt. Upfortunttelyip this vlew.totally dlsrt.- 
gar* the disadvanUgeous relatlomblp Capadlan aAd. Aliukan Natives have been 
undtr pft^j vtt Euro Nojih Americans for so many years. 

i'*.* «on««Pl olf equality carries other hidden assumptions as 
weh. n subtly erodes Ihe principle of compensation for past Injustices by que*. 
Honing (he "unequal" allo^tlon of public fu^ids io racial and ethnic group* 
which are ecoy.mlcally deprived. With the recent legislative rejection of the 

sfMratiTbut #qual" principle In the United Stat^. another hidden ratlonaltza- ' 
tlon -to ptovl^led which can downgrade e/forts designed to increase pride In the 
c«Uur^ heritage of distlcl minorities. Yet, glven ihe pi&t history of economic 
and ^al exploljatlon, a strong case can be made for preferential treatment of 
northern mftioritles In job opportunities and In cultural as well as In education 
f[5?u^*^'?L*!***'°P*?''"^ programs^^Where past event* hav« provided the Native 
with i*»'than equal. quaHncatlons,~4» deserves a better than equal opportunity. 
; . ' y^^^^,* «Ppw>priale to ask whether the concept of equil opportunity 
includes Native rights to develop their dlstlct cultures as well u participate In the 

VS?^J!!}^ !?1 ^t'^t "^IN S,t*'«« Cawda. FullUccess Into the 

national iodety Is by no means a.Natlve'freedom at thfe moment, but If it were; 
the Implltatlon U still that the Indnstrial.seclor o\ North American society has 
all Ihe advantages and these should be shared equally with the,northem NaUv*. 
This subtle form of wesWn paternalism Is not Infrequently a hidden featuw of 
policy sutements converjilrtg theHheme of "full partlilbaflon»-r'a paUrnflUm 
wWchwntlnues. to devaluate the present ttd potenyji'&htributlon of Eskimo 
and lndla|^ultural attributes to the larger soi^y, ftf^dolng, negaUve stereo- 
lyplng an^ Nath* feelings of self-disparagement ii^ f^r encouraged, 
u. PoJrited oat that economic projectlonS *i)t Alaska's future are ' 

hltfily encoVra^ng. Canada's economic future Is also dted 1rr^tift*.t' Conference 
paper. Both stress the trend toward autpmatlon In the.economlcdetM?»inent of 
the North. ; . , , : - " "Wrtt^^ . 

. If the value N6rth Amertcaa».placo-on econoMc Incentive 14 maintained 1^"^ 
the future and eulohfUHOh increases as predicted, »*-og with preseift edu^tfonal 
*nd concomlUnt human resource development^ we V|IU no longer need to discuss 
how best to Incorporate 'the NatJte Into the northern econbroy for he will 
become obsolete. If we use tho extemal raHonallMtlon of automation and 
■ roodenilzat on," combined with tbe myth of "eqiial opportunity'* to Justify 
the Natives' increa^d ihtemtlon into poverty, we will also be pradlslngi form 
of tacla) discrimination and cultural genodde based on the same mtsiflaced logic 
of eariler generations. *^ ' 

At' this point we will not be asking what 6* be" done, /Or the Native 
northerner, but whit can be done u>/tfi him. If the Native response enUlls.violent 
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i, ■• prpi«ii - and this U aJretdy befiuning lo ap^ar Ih Alaska and Canada — we are 
wry Iftely to subslUuk our corimn for ft?onomlc ai\d sodal Jusllce with our 
* concern .for Uw .and order. U will be Ironlje IndwdHfi In th? futurci. separation 
,. turns out to beH^e ?'b«l'* answer, culralnatlnil 16 ghetto reser\"e8, Wided with 
' neV row houm, immunity centers; and a destroyed pcof)Ie. ■ 

Important step In breaking the northern Native out of h|9 "Inclave" 
vtecononvy and soclelj^Js through the Introduction of a far more effective educa ' 
j tlonal training (haA he te pres^hUy receiving; I hdpe our workshop discussion^ 
V. wlU focus in part of the effort heeded to re^^ruHyre the educational system so as 
;: lo reduce dlicohllnultles In teaming; 8ustalf»-.p<^Kye Affective ties with parent*, 
strengthen the studenU* self-image as F&Klmo >fld Indian, and maLu-^n 
■ b «elf-est«em, as well as prepare the Native Ife bl^econdlnlcally and soclalTy com- 
-l petent In dealing with the Institutions of the farger North^merlcan society. ^ . 
Vj. . This, discussion can Include s&h topics nal ralW than "advisory" 
, » Native represenUtlon on school boards and other associations Whjere content and 
^c^ci poucy of 8CW01 programs are provided? the teaching of piimar^ grades in the 
Native language; the dewlopment of mord effective adult edu^tion^programs, 
• ana other roeasiires de^^ned to' assist the Native to synthesize hfe Involvement In 
two worlds. - ' ' . ' 

r* ' seeking new approaches to education of northern minority popu', aiohs; * 
t f it Is helpfiiV lo leam how'olher drcumpolar countries have dcall wltli sl^^nar 
Vv ' lssuts. A brief review of the 'Conference .papers by Soviely^and Scandinavian 
j f. partldpanti Is Kwst instructive. « « . -'--'^i^? 



. » THE'RUSStAN APPROACH r ^ 

' the paper* by Danllov and Bellkov toahe very dear that the Soviet Union's . 
approach to the development or their northern, mhiorltles h#been stHkln^y 
/> \ dlffm'^t' '«>«n thal-of North America. Follo*li>rthe bverthrdw of the Tsarist 
<'K f?!!"** Soviet Union made a naasslve effort to absorb m their northern 
%f Nflhres into the mainstream of soclalUt reconsthictlon. Thfarprocess Of asslralla-. 
f -ii- erpphldzed ppjt|lcal,and cultpral as well as $<^0d'economlc Involvement 
.H'i7;<>t'thrindigfenous population In the (odalfst sUte with an'atcompanylrig releo- . 
^iu ll^h of the old, primlUv^ way ofjlfe.* ' . * ? 

A The educational programs esUbllshed over the past fdrty-flve year* give . 
^. aiaple= evidence of Native Involvement In this, effort. -No other drcumpolar 

> hai.taken so many ^feps tQ.iratn Native tochers. Use the Native toiigue 
ft W« rnstiucllonift prtmary and adult educ«on; translate school. 
?' ,,t«*tt and other literature into Native ljnguage3,<>ffer advanced courses In Native 

laniwage and' culture, and stimulate Native aesthetic expression In llteratuce,^ 
f .„ mm: and art. The. prtndple of teaching northern children tn their Native 

> tangtiage to. "ensure^ a more conscious .and permanent absorption on IJh«k pri- 
j^. tnary schbollng" appears very effective as does its use In "bringing culturaan*^^ 
^t/. pPUtlcal knowledgev td the populace. • 

\t-; i . the economic development of the So^Jfit North has also fnvolved 'active 
s^^Natlve wrtldpatlon, Succejs .ln this endeavor appeal pa/tly related lo Ihe ex- 
- v; imi^m^jenerar^nd vocational educational training, and partly to the consdous 
H * W^Strplftiifllng lo Incorporate Indigenous labor in various agricultunS, 

i rn I /-^f^*! Md other economic enterprisjfs.* • * 
hKJL . • / • . . : 4 
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The exjpiresjed goals of Soviet northern development have a very familiar 
ring to moil Noitb AmeHcani. Having "freed thf regions of the Far NoHh" form 
"<xploiut[on" and "baykwardness*', the SoVfel $tate has prdmbted "active 
parilclj«tlon of the Native population" In nAtlQ,n$J growth, emphwlz^d thf 
."right to selM^termlnaUon" of Its minorities, ind rtreKed t*e Impoitanw t»f 
."awakening p^lHIcai and national seif^nsdou$nes4V,c -^hm slatementi ar^ 
commonty. expressed >y Amer^<jans and Canadians »6out Uielr own northern 
. minority populatlonsi. *, * ' 

Of cguise. wo are all aware that the value assumptions underlying these 
commonly expressed goals and policies differ considerably. Th« goal of 
Mfwdoln'.' In one. jnsUnce relates more td the IftdWdual; In'the oth^r'to the 
slate. If freedom lyider' the st*te a^p^^ts restriftlng to some", I am sure freedom 
of th«. Individual to act selflshly, disengage himself ifiom participation In sodeiy. 
, or engage ^n explolUllon wlth.mlnlmil.coristTaint appears equflly ^iric\lng to 
others.?-, , ' . . v^>>^ . 

These contrasting value assumptions also underlie the slrnlfariy eypres^ 
.\ goals of greater >lf.consclousbess and self-detfermlnatlon. For "lodlridvaB^lV' 
i-North Anierlcans, self-oonsclo«shess Is more a matter of personal. Iderittly^f 
-Several papers In this Conference, written by North Americans' deal wllh'tW? 
.J«plc spedflcally. In contrast^ So\1et' perception calls for greater national 
consciousness or Idfintlftciillop. . American arid Canadian views of 
self-determination emphasU'e- personal (reedomof cbolcejSovletfielf- 
deteTmlnMlon .stresses . freedom from constrictions of exploitation which" 
maintained twidfrd#*telopmenl. • .! v ' .-^ 

. Thei^ differences Jhelp to explain why Soviet efforte at Native Involvement 
In northern development \m bcetv far more successful that those In North 
'^America. Whereas our northern. Interest has- largely focused on natural rosour^^ 
. development for private Economic pdh, the Soviet's effort at ec<^ftO)rniyk» 
riment has been closely tW to^be building of 'a po*mi*iSf aM^nattoliai 
consciousness within their Native p6pCil|tldn. When hilly lotlraaltod, this n^w 
1 ?elf consclousnes8 focused on mtloni^ j*piip,ldenUncatlob, partlclwtlob and 
cooperation, has released considerable , pmtfuctt^e human energy. Hunuih and 
natural resource development have been gnlfltd Iftto one on going program. 
,:\ However, is more sputhem Russian^ movt fiorth-to participate In i the' 
r^on's economic dcv?l6pment, and National MlRoritles are mor^ exposed to . 
the Russian language at an eaSrly age, parents a».#xpr^tng grejiter Interest fa 
?cf«lng their children leam Russian as their first language and their NisUve tc^ngue 
(Is the second. If this trend contlnui^s In the ftiture; the:disappeamac« of Native " 
languages may complete the process' of "cultural replicement" referred to. In 
Professor Vallee*s paper. While this process may be econoftUcally advartl^cous,' 
the cultural loss Is Irreplaceable. . . .' 

THE SCANDINAVIAN APPRPACH 
Scandinavian approaches lo northern education vary considerably. The 
Norwegian government's policy h beerf; to.ediJcate the LfppiJ Ifor aMlmllatlon 
Into their national culture and ur>an sbdety^ Interest in Lapp language and- 
^•Mure In schools was dlscourajfed Until 1963, luid lis use today |ppeiir<. to be 
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imotivated by greater eftecUveness in instiinng western Ideas and thought In 
the edti.cnUonal program. 

Finland has given relatively little adiHinlslratlve attentlot) to Its quite smalh ' 
; Uppish population. Howevei^^^^^ teachers and schools 

are integrated. ^ 

The poticiea of Sweden and Denmark differ again In that their approach 
has been more* paternalistic and protective of Lapp and Greenlandic Esklm^ , 
language and. culture* Proftssor Rudng*« tracing' of the history of Sweden*? 
policy toward ^Lapp education and CMlture glves'.Us a particularly insightful . 
understanding of this approach. PateiDalistle support for Lapp cultural and 
linguistic autonomy through the flriit half of this century appears to have been 
based both on Vratlorfal economic triteresti^^i^.e., Lapp«iwere the only group Ibat 
would use northern lands for reindeer herdlngi and a '^con^rvationlsl ideplogyl^ / 
ot huni^mlstic pluralism. More recently, the introduction of \\A permanent (as 
' opposed tb ambulatory)' ^^noniiid acho<>U** has enabled the Lapp to receive more ' 
extensive Westerri-orlented educatfoiM training^ong*'with considerable Instruc- 
^ tlork in Lapp language, culture, and vocationaTUalning In mo^m methods of ' 
reindeer breeding. This attempt lit sodal and cultural synthesis of Lapp and 
Swedish '.life*s(yle$ through spectil educational programs should receive major 
attention by other northern countries facing similar, bioblems.^ That.^lmost all 
Lapp students chooise the option of niatntalntng their modified Native way of 
dife rather than select' the regular Swedish Senior le^'ci program of studies should 
not go^unnotfcedJ f . / ^ \ . , 

AUo j^gnificant are Professor, Ruong's highly perceptive comntenUon the 
importance df the^ Native teacher arn <k>gn!tiye link between Lapp and Swedish 
*ctilture/ Man always strives for^a cohererit orttanlzatlon $r bis indSvKIual 
experiences suci) that he can Internally order or cld»Ufy the phenomena he 

Krcelves, and from which lie can communicate his Idea^ to others, Purthenpore, 
nguage not onlv etiaMes us to verbalize our sense tmpre$$l<^ to oiKers, pjit lU 
. U the priinarv code by which we MlaHycl^^ 
pilncipfo i>f?cognUlon ^Ich tlea language lind learrt ^ ....... .-^ 

Native teacHerr, familiar^ with values and itbrnv! 
: epgnltl^vely fluent in ttfeir own 'language and cultur^ 
Imtru<i primary and secondary school Lapp $lodent5> 



ttg $0 dosefy iogether, 
o( Swedish culture arid 
V are Ideally ad#pted lo^ 



^ / , CONCLUSlOlf > ; 1 

. ' 1 I have briefly tried to show how value a^f^mp^loik und national premlseii 
hav? influenced educational poltctei of northertf ixnnoHty populatldns In quite 
different ways. However, education must be viewed as mrt 

' ot c^nomic, sodal and politic^] change. Denmarkywhlct|^'has ranked protection 
ind suppbri of Us Greenland Eskimos over ec<^omiVdevelopment of the 
region, now faces serious economic difficulties, The\ United .Stales and 

- Canada having ejmphasized econonalc and industrt^ devel^pnij^nt of the N/>rth, 

; now face m^ot human problems amoog their norihejm minorities, the Soviet 
Unioh; having combined human and econoipic detfelopmentMti their fJorthitiave 
w^wihe problems of Greenland or North America. However, cuUifral qualltj^* 
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of their NaUve peoples have been partially lost In the ?>rocen. The future of ih«i 
Mpp minorities in S^nOlhavl^b uhdear ailhough th« NonUc Lapp Council 
dipuW h*tr-e some InCluence In promoting thefr stilt Uible wty of life. 

Not wUhlng to dose on a pessimistic npleflt Is nevertheless nemsary to 
remind ouwelv^ that the mosf Ideally Conceived a'nd tmpltmented program of 
: eduMtlon for Native north^smefs, Is a proglram that (nnolm NlUve northerners 
r,'|2 planning and execution. Too few are represented here today. If 

;i ir?!* *>; education canftot revise our assumpUons about the Impprtaiice of 
Native Involvement In northern educational piannlng,< ve can' hardly expect 
other.less sensitive economic and $oclal>insl{tuUons to change their approach. 
Educatloft does not bring an end to the problems of the northern Native." But ll 
• can be a beginning. • - 

; ' > " ' ' . / . ' ■ ' ' • •' 

r RB^ERBNC£S . , 

'^1. A more dcUlled discussion Of the ^eas wnUtned In the following 
, ; = ' conUlned In Chance (1969). 1 am Indebted to Sidney WlllheliiS (1969) for 
.> his broader study of Ameri&n ralnortly group reUtlons. The works of 
. Jenntssi?[968)and^Hlpi^tr (1969) are.also relevant ' .' 

2. The quotations from. Bogers (196?) and VaUee (19'69) are from papers " 
4': presented al the Conference, . • . ^ . ' 

v-'i -'The First Organic Act of IS^'sUled: "Education to be provided for the 
natives of Alaska should fit them for the social and Industrial life of the 
.t white population of the United SUtes and piomol* their not-tooKllstant . 
- assimilation." " '. - i . ' ' 

^-'^•■■^Irf..*?***^'^^" sMraraed up heatly by Col." Nelson A. Miles In 1878. 
V, Writing about, the Indlar^ of the western United SUte«, he said, "The 
*!lfi**?,^.'*y be ewdual, cpntlnuous, and In. accordance 

.with Nature's laws.. The hUtory o{ nearly every race thit had advanced 
barbarism to clvUUatlbil has Ven through .the staged of the huntert 
- , the herdsman, the agriculturalist, and ilnally, reaching those df commerce, 
; ,^mecbnlcs, and t^e higher arts.*' (quoted from Frlte, 1963). * 

6. f Of course, any thorough discussion of economic development nuist'iadiude • 
. the geographical knd ecok>gical dimension. In drawing contrasts Iwtween 
.^vlet and other drcumpolar voouritijei' economic development, this 
dlmenrion Is particularly Ittiportanl 
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-These ijuoutfons are drawn from Danllov's paper presented at the/ 
. Conference. , . . r . r . 

•'v- . . " - « ■ " - ■ 

%' The present emphasis on "individual fteedo.ra" in the United SUtes Is 
hardly surprising in (he light of lu highly Industrialized and bureaucratlzed 
'some wouW say "overdevei'^^ped") state. The Emphasis on "freedom within 
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t^e State" pf oooperatlre groups to work toward national goals is also 
uj/derstandable, given the Soviet Union's underdeveloped condition at the 
tinrte of the revolution. . v * 

This is assuming ecological differences and degree of Naiive non Native 
population distribution is ireld constant. 

The Conference paper dealing with uie of Eskimo language as a medium of 
primary school Instruction In northern Quebec by Olrard (1969) Is also 
instructive. ^ ' ' . . 
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J. Jamison Bond i$ Director of the Bortnt Institute 
. and Professor of Anlhropohgy,^ University of 
Alberta: Edmonton. As a memt^r of the Conference 
Steering^ Committee Professor Bond acquired 
particular ln$lghtJnto the p'^rposes of the confertrice 
has prepdred this overview as a means ^to $%t the 
^\(\f ne for Part t, The Cultural Situctloru . / 



Overview 



y . 



Fpur background papers wete preMnUd lo the ^ferenw for iU conrid- 
, ffttton, under t> general heading of "The Cultural SUuation ia the North." The 

Sper wejented by^Dinltov entitled -^The Dewiopment of Education In the 
Viet Union's Far North** represents a comprehensive review of education pro: 
cess as U hM evolved In the northern 'national territorial unions? It records an 
Impresslye H»l dr accomplish ments achieved dimng the ^vlet. regime and dev 
scribes the phUosophy afid objectives, u well as the particular educaUonaljtortns 
and methods wWch are use.d In that mUlll natlonal school system. The paper Is 
also concerned with « number of other related! topics sudi as educational »• 
search and te/ichlng training la northern schools. Dan^ov provides a valuable daU 
f^^. wWch Indicates quantitatively the scale and rate of growth In educational 
Umit* In the Soviet Par North. The commentary by Hopkins under the UUe 
"Declsloii.ltaking In AUtkan Native Education" oonsltts of a brtW descriptive 
atatenwpt of the hbtoiy of the Alaskan educational system In relation tolhe 
ERJC"* r«w»»/rhe other two background papeii were both prepared 
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by anthropologists, Ib^ nist^by ^rinkG. VaUe«,Uenfltted**E$kimoibf CtmnU 
as a Nflnorlly Group: ^^1da^ and Cultural P^cipeciht*,"* This paper it conwmed 
with the sodal costs of educational poUey In Arctic Canada ai they relate to i 
Individual sense ot identity^ f^elin^ oficonimuhliy solidarity and as they affect 
group structure and social proo^ssei. The other anthropdogical paper by Sindell 
and Wlntrob bean the tilie ''Croia-CuUural Education In the North and U« rm*. 
pUcaitoAs for P^rsonalJdentUyt The Canadian Case/' It examines tfie wiiys in 
mich social and cultural trendb have affected northern education but lays moiti 
emphasis oh the effects of an extended period of formal but alien education on 
the valuHi atliludes, aspirations and sel^esteem of individual students. 

Th^ development of any edueatliffija ^tem is necessarily intertwined with 
matters of polities! sIrateiV and <|ueMions of i^al and economic policy. Earlier 
traditional naethods of edMcatlon dedfpied to mee| the special needs of cultural 
minorities form a common denominator of experience In the various 
icircumpolaf countries. Indeed this experience does.not essentially differ from . 
that whiciLU,jfeundA» .<^^ iwurts ot the world where such RJnorilles are 
simllaily^dergolnl gross s<Ktal and e^no^^^ 

Th&'nefd, tberefdre^to design fn educational system which will train the 
individual to live in either of two so^Ues» thedpn^pant sodety/as weti aslhj^^ 
cultural^envlronment of an ethnic ir|lnority * calls for critical research as well as 
coordinated planning. This need Is particularly the case when the stud^nti^cdme 
fh>m a sodety whlcb'^ places high/value on group lathe^ than on tiidividaa] 
achievement. In training individuals for life Iniwo qqlte different sodal mUIeus; 
: tbb Russian, an)i to some extent th> Swedish |nd^ Danish; experience appelN 
Instructive. Since .-at no other' p$1fiod tii ^th$^ educttlotial process is the In- 
temlatl6nshlp beV^a home jind ^pol gri^ter than tti the first^few yean of 
training, Jjiim«(l£jL$LU In the Indigenous (anfjage and in focusing on 

local itrulture during that peric^ poss^sises der^ virtue. At later stages in 
the Iralnlng there Is a correlative need to instruct In the language of the 
dominant society and to eiriphasite study of the *largerin.exteii^. world 
as found In the divetse ways of llfe"<tf other societies* , , 

One of the problems Inherent In the^devetopinf nt of educational s:^stems 
In northern North America has bedn ttie lack of relationship between cfftlculum 
and the real needs of everycMy More re<^nt evidf hce, howeveri suggests that 
this Mallhowsklan lack mi^ vrelt be'mft following j^he European practice of 
.provldlngearly training In the incUgebdus tongue.' ; 

Vallee's contribution rejpiesents a specific case study of the Eskimos as a 
particular ethnic group In nori^hem CanadlL In their related paper Slndell and 
Wintrob discuss northern Kitlv^ jpeoples generlcally but pay )>artlcular attention 
to the Algonklan* and Athab|LdUn*speaklng Indians of.tbe Canadlin boreal 
forest. Taken to^iher these t wo -papers examine the sodal and piycholodcal. 
implicaUons of educational project antOQg minority groups served by nine differ- 
ent provinclid or territorial eduj^itlonal adnUnlitratlons; ' 

Vallee properly defines the agen<Hes of cbange as committed to a policy of 
cultural reniacement.' He lurtes tbat.jJlhou^ both the federal iLnd Urritor^tl 
governmenU have made attempts to li^Votve the Eskimo pe<}ple in 
^ jlslon making throygh service on (he tertilorlal legislative council or on local 



J.' J»inbop Bond , : ' 17 .: 

JJjW^ "i^epfwematlon'ti one thln^, ahd mMnlng^ psHldpillpn 

Trj\ uiJng Bte»«i*dl'« cfUerla of socUl power in groups - nam«lyf numU:*, 
E!Si[»2i^*'"* tc«i$,i^ vilued resource - Vallee remwks that lodite mott 
* illblfmBrtkdiloiw «qfti»m coipmunU?«< have been made by non indlgenovu 
peode. So the' Eskimos hatpin fact, nol had siV^s^nttal access u> ihe sources of 
|Of?ai power.; In some c«J?l*they have accorajmodaled by wiihdrawal or by 
pa«lw!ac<iulefc«hc*. Such . actions .Inhibit the pro^ bf Integration -ahiong * 
ethnlrf groups. In the Canadlen Arctic^ This Imbalance Is enhanced by the ex- • 
.Finding power of long4<ffm wWle residents operatlng'>t the political level and 
t^ the continuing concentration of ecO'rioml? power outsjde the region.' 
, . Any donJ.pant gmup which holds the Ijislrumfrnts of economic power US* 
• unlikely to seek to share slgnlnrantly th#power with the'ciiUural mlnbjltlesof 
' » . '^^•i ^''^^her northerrf Caflada with oommunllles lA ¥ar>1ng proportions- 
' ofjndtm; MelU, Eskimo and 'white' resldenU mi achieve the ciUural pluralUrfi ■ 
; .whl«h b • fundamental'part.of Canadian polltl^ dognwyet remains' to be »^n. 

In this process, the. nature of \h« education offered to noHhernXJaAadlans. and 
; more Important, the kind of ipreparatlqn . which such training will pi^Oylde to lU 
: graduates for meanlngjul partlclpaHon In ea^e^4he urban-lndttstrial worhi of the 
»uth or in the more tr^dltlooaUyWienled H/e of Isolated northern wmmu- 
hUlM,.rein«lfts a critlfc«l question. Th? <JHfimma which f?cesjnarty yoiing people 
who graduate front the p/iesent educational syst^rn Is the prospect of urban 
( unemployment on the on^ hand, or'iillernatlvely; of unprcp^rcdness for a iradf- 
llon|l,cum welfarellfe ^frhlch exists In robst'contemporary northern settlements. - 
In this slre»ful proce^ of change the sense of lden^ily of iHp Indlgeniftis pebple 
. U suffering gross damage as evidenced by gnjwing signs and symptoms of anomie ; 
among the residents tofthese-coYnmunllles. , * . \ 

, Perhaps nowhere does the present 'sdiool system Impinge In a more . ' 
^ damaging ^fajr on thfe native sense of Identity than In Ihe field of lariguage. By 
; definition languaf^e Uj distinctive Kuroan attribute and provides* unlqu^rthKle 
for communication, as well as a particular way of viewing sbdal Md p>iyslcal 
; reality. Since tar\guage also functions, as a means of providing |ffo% Idcntlflca- '* ' 
vnion an<^^dal solidarity. It means that an educatl6:{al system which falls to* 
' provide for the continuity of (his fundamental aspe<sl of, human, culture Is 
In4eed, however uhlnlentlonally.. denigrating that cujt^re. .As Sindell and. 
.* Wlntrob have Indicated,:!! alsd leads-to inxlety an* InslabilU'y In mter ethnlc 
/ relations add tb student alienation ffom tradUional life patterns. 

• It Is an too easy to attack uncrltlwlly educational programs In abstraction. 
Clearly such has nol been the Intention ot the anlhropblo^ts who have contri^ 
E butc>d to thb book. However, in the Canadian base the fitct that to date educa- 
tional alms and {)o!ldes, ^nrieulum, and staff lecruUment are all provided from 
wltWn'a bure*ucratifc hierarchy nwans'that. the redpients of the system have 
befn able to play ho real part; In the dectelOn-maklng process. This Tact Is rein- 
forc«<| by Ipa absence of teachers ,of Indigenous background and by the conel- 
absence, of iul»tantial pi«-^^ice training for teachers who areJmmfgAuit' 
to Hvrje'iIajtrThese difficulties do nol appear to exist In the Russian edRcailonU 
O '« described In Danllov's paper. In referring to the Russian appwacif In . 

ERIC . • * . • ; . . 



Ihe Introduction, Cbance says that the policy of asstmlUlion *^ona$ einphaidied 
potHfeal and c^Uuml as well as socio economic involvement of the tnolgenous 
population in the sc^dslUt state with Icc^mpanylng iji^Je^tion of the old^ pNm* 
Itlve *ay of Ufe/' It has not, however, apparently rejected the valu^ of that way 
of life.* * \ 

^Nowhere does a policy of cultural replacement And more perva&lve appU*; 
*: < ; cittonlfhjin among teachert who carry with t}\em an imptidl and often uncoV 
: % sclous attitude of ditturat supeifority into th>lr professloiMd work sf^uatlonvAf 
\ Chance points out, sucK preludgementa .have ^teredenla tn earlier North 
American history, in the past these'itttludes have been expressed In the»wlde* 
V . spread use ot residential* schools, and tbey per^t in the curriculum |»»n(ent and 
,tn the practice of unlllnguallnitructton, * , f ' 

: ' Cultqnl conflict and the mulUng anothle wllhing the community, as ^^11 ' 
' as loss of taentlly«and self-esteem^ among Individual ptftlcipant$« m inevitable 
; ' ^ consequences of an educatlonai System which provides temporal discontinuity to ' 
\v two quU« differeot 6ul coif&peting ways of tife« Sindell and Wintrob provide 

; quantincatio(}pf the peychopath<^ogywhldimultsfrom^thii conflict. ^ 
T'<f-^ ^ U may. be correct to say that a cuUur«lly liable way of life is yet n^Dre 
' \ Inuct amolig the boreal iorest Indians than among the Eskimos, since It may be 
argued thit the eulogy b less fragille In forested tones Ihan^ in the tundra* SoMtb 
' of the tre« line the huAtlng^ trapping and fUhtng complex stUl providfs an 
r- effectlyi^ altefiikatlve to wttrare, at least Jh the more Isolated communities* Stndelf 
>:\ andlVintrob have^descrlbedtworniijor identification models which are open to 
Cree-ipeaklng children. But. both nfK>deli are handlc«ppe<l by encuUuratlve dts* 
continuities within thie^ indigenous community on the one hand and Intensive 
expo^re to accultuntlve pro<;esi within a alien society on the othi^r h^d, 

tfi recent ye|it-|i'tiumber of sifudtes have demonstrated that the (H^nt 
: ^ educational envlronr^nt negatively af(kta the cultural fnti^fy of bctlb Indian 
^ ^ ' aod Eskltpo llfewaySi despite the tntehtloh of govehimeni to provide continuity 
for at least some, of these cultural values within a dianging social and Ideational 
' dipwte/ . . . 

Much of. this overview has been concerned, with the three anthropological 
' contributions to this section of the book. Since two of these pipers deal e)cclu* 
<stvely with the Canadian North aiid the third treats largely with northern North 
America^ the comparative content of the mateHil In lrelatlori to other parts of 
the circumpoIar.#orfd U necessarily JirnfteclK been posslUe to arfange for 
Contributions by sodal* scientists frpm other noifthem countries, ft would have' 
added greatly to the vi^ue or the conference and to thh book. However, since this 
was the firsl international conference of its k!ndp such an ideH arrangement did 
; , not prove possltile. 

Not surprisingly the. conference dlsdosed the relativity limited contact 
\. ' whie)i kbolars and admlhtstditors have w(lh tlielr comterpaits In other northern 
: countrfea. As Damelt indicates in (he Preface, one of the rtu^r purposes of the 
; * ' eonferepce was to help remedy this pp in communication. It also provtdes;a 
/ ; persuasive rea^n for publUWng this book. ' ^ 

, Prom a review of the material it b apparent that all cohtributora recognize 
;; cultural minorities have special educitional needs. The par(icu!ar policy and 

{Ric - . 
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I MeUce adopted by e*<* clKurhpol« coimtiy vtiiM considertblyaccordlng lo 
poUUcal phttQSophy. The educttlonal system In e«h region In Influenced In pait^ 
•by the.Form trtd timing of economic development. Both factors In turn have 
exerted a peryaslvie Influence on the changing culture of the mlnoMty group' 
Invoked. ^ . . 

Any conference .which Inltliles wholarty inquiry b more Dkely to raise 
quHtiOM tEan provide an$we». Ojie of tbe,suestioni wWdi could bepefll from * 
r. lUrtbeir iludy b.po«etf In the concluding sijeclal paper by iJalma in hb in- 
ri forujatlve nretenUtlon dealing wIlb tWESCO Experience In variou* partaof the 
' ♦ortd in the field of cipwMmUural educaU<)n. He comments on the factor of 
:fi Uolatlo^ as it Influences Arctic peoples but notes that "their remoteness nlay 
V; iesa ge<^phit«i than sd<!lal, psychologic^, .cultural and economic..." He en- 
: r »juli«t.lf educattpnal process In the far north differs qualllallvcly from similar- 
: processes among cultural minorities In other regions. Calms adds a. related 
h\7 (ibestlon by 'asking If fundamental prinldples of human learning apoTy equally 
.yv ; wry different patterns of aild rearing and social expmattons."' v 

The education of a cultural minority has ,as one of Its ma]h» ^s not only 
|wepai; f'on for conttnui^d leamWg in a rapidly ^changing tcchnologtjid society, 
Vbut alic rwpottslbllUy tcJ develop 'a positive attitude ori the part of students 
jA towards change as.t^rmal and exfwcted process, within the local cbtnmunXy. V 
17 With skill and {dannlog. thete almi' can be made consistent with the ftlated 
'•^b. objective of prpt^lng^and perpeluating the Indigenous' lo.ngue of the minority 
>gri»up and of the cultural values which It enshrines. The pap^n in this section 
'>/:i> have contributed significantly to answering the question as to what happens to 
i^e'Certala aiUural roliioi|tles and to th; self-vlevv of their IndlvMual memben when 
v.; differing educational iilbllcte's are appL'ed within the frameworic of varying sodal 
i}i ihd ecooonUc.contexts, • ' 

'■ 'j / RBFERBNCB^ f' '. ! ' . . 

'if I. Of related interest, is the cunent experinwntal project being conducted by 
tbe Oovemnwnt of the fJortbwest Territories, (Canada) for pie^rvIA 
training for teachew of Indigenous background In situ. The approach and 
obJecUvM of thb experimental program Is consistent with similar experi^ 
ence In other parti oftheworid. . , • ' 
Hobart, O.W. and OA Brant. 1986. Eskimo education, Danish and 
Canadian:' a comparison. Canadian Review of Sociology and AnthfbpK>iogy 
3(2):pp47.66, , • ' . , 

: .„i3. In Canada recent changes In the membership of the Northwest Territorial 
eoun^t show a lai^d increase within the elecllse power sttticture of the 
numbef and Valus of yoOng representatives of Indigenous background, 
soipe of whom have eondderaWe formal training. v . > . 

:< : .4;> Vallee his pointed out IPovungnltuk in Arctic Quebec as one.of the^ootable 
;> exceptions. But this kind o( exceptional ptopf is outweighed by the in- 
creasing evidence ifl many other northern commimflies of sodal dis- 
organization and lois of sense of Identity. 
> •^ ij ''^he final report, **M,eetlng of gxperts on Curriculum of General 
ERJC^^"*^ " ^**^^»^W«"y 1868, page 14 (as dtled In Calms* paper). 
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It h» been $hown on limumerable occftstons i^hi human behavior which 
: «eerm oddi lnexpUcabie» or. even grot^ue bejcomes unden^dable wh^n the ' 
individuals concerned are viewed In terms of what thlh^j look like through their. 
^eyei/ How petsons pereielve the woHif and the meanings ihay attribute are to 
some extent a pqrety Individual mattjefi but alio to a laiye extent determine l^y 
tbeir social situation and by the understanding and way of knowing which they 
share with others/ Concrete examplaa of this point are provided later In . this 
' pAper. Despite the now common*ptaoe character of this kind of observation, it ts 
:s surprisinf how In certain fields of endeavor It Is Ignored In favor of a bias 
V > towards viewing happenings solely In terrns of individuals taken out of context.o 
j!" much as are rata in experiments. One reason for this bias U an Ideological bent 
V towards IndividualM I iu|gHt that another rtason'foc this bias is the; nature 
h^^ .df highly developed . * ^' 

In modem societies certain eervlces and activities have oecome so organl^ 
t edt ipeciallzed, and ^fesslonallzed that they lert &x almost autonomous 
; exlitenee* Medi^ne, tpr Instance, fs otUn viewed as a thlng^n^Itselt having its 
/ V Y In dckiors^surge and hospliais and for many purposes Isolated tirora 

1^ luuMi kfM^^^^'>°^^,V^ ' 
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'the worid around it,Jl. geu tssodaUd with a technc^o^eal and sdentme 
apparatus, manned by ixpert«. U U a humane servtce, but the approach taken ii I 
perceive^ Its primarily ^llonal. Bach patient Is viewed «s an Oiidlvldual with ^ven 
defecU whd. tr he coo'peratei.and accepta the right treatmeni, adoul^ get well. 

.The Individual p$y<!hologlcal aspects of Ipatlelita a{e soroetlroes t|ken into 
iCcount,'l»lh experimentally and Ip pracMce. However. In only a peripheral way 
are patlenU viewed In tenns ot the Social, artd cuUur«l networks in which they 
are embedded. ■ , • ' ' < ^ ' 

formal education shows may. ot th* attributes of the naedlcal worid in' 

■modern society and ott/in viewed fa abstraction fiojn ita place-In the total 
(jjctui^e. Thus there is an abundance ot research materials on training In €i«ss* 
room situations, pn teaching techniques and materials. The pi?tAls are analogous 
to patlenU , whose Indlvidwd defecta can be corrected In a ratlpnil naanner 
Ihrough.trtatmcnts, some Of which have been tested In experiments. Ttiie/ocC|s te 
oiv getting the pupUs to do what the teaichera wan^ doner, Indeed to want to dd 
jrhat the teachers want done. In this endeavor, Individually oriented psychologyf 
tb some extent based on anlm<il experiment; Is calKd Into play, but only pert- 
phenl consideration is given to the gi>a]s and vidues of the groups whose 
Influence contributes so fnuch to the personality and m^UvaUon of the pupOs. 

Some doietors have Uamed ttuit a kiiowled^ of the sodaliand ollturat 
dimensions of their own aftd their paUefiV tlvei Is vital. pWticularty la situtttons 
Involving behavioral disorders. Educators, too,*biiVe coiiM to i^aUze< that an 
understanding of the sodil and.cultura! cdntexU In wHlch they ai^ their pupUs 

rmove help them make more sense out of what happeris to thems«|ve« and their 
pupils in and outside of the diissroom cltuatior^; The growing nundx 'r and ilgnlfl" ' 
ca9ce of courses in the anthropology and todot^ of education, and the 

. iQcreast in soclo^uityral orientation tourscs (or teachers, evince the awareness of 
this need for sodal and cultural penpeftlves. 

. There is.an.aw&reness of this need in places where the people involved are 
relaUvely honiogeneouf in backgwund, ^mlng ttom the saine linguistic and 
national groupings; b^t di/fering accor<Ung to soda) dass and other sub^tural 
backgrounds. We exppct that there wouljl. be, much mort Awareness of this heed 
In situaUons where the educators ar^ of one linguistic <nd cultund background 
and the pupils of anoljier. However; (n.Canada ft U only within the pait decade 

- that.4pe d al a t t enl i on andJttfittrces have been dianneied Into providing bduca- 
tors with thi.s awareness of Ibe iJgniflcance^f sodal and cultural settings Jlhrouj^ 
conferences and courses. ■ - 

: ' This paper Is noi simply a plea for the exposure of teachers, adrolnbtiators 
and other profeMlbnals Utvolved Ih cross-cultural situations to courses, confer- 
ences and reading tuteriiUs'Of a sbdal sdentiflc nature. I use the trends In this 
direction as iilustiative of a perc^ved n^ed for the^kind of background indghl. 
and tinformatlon on group structuff and piocesses as dUtiitct (torn thm that 
: fo^ on the individual as such:- . i . , ^ 

The CanAdian Mosaic and the Eskimos 
V As part of the background picture of affairs In the Canadian Arctic ther« 
wrtipn global features of Canadian solely and character which should be 
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/^'i^etched tm Pfrtt it U tmpoiUnl to k^ep in nuuu that C&m^ is li htgUy* 
I MmM^luA and oi)>a&ia£ed country; UnlU « geHmttbn Ago; m bulicS^^ttir 
; population wai In piimary and secondiuy occupations. The tr«jid in thtl g?))«ra« 
I; ttoti ts fthrinkftga^ in th0 pilmaiyt and a twelting In ttit t^rliaityi oir^s^ivtcaia^oft 
; lOf the economy. Th^te m nvany pocMta In th^ Baii and North whp/fa th^ " 
f majortly aw $(01 Hak*d to prima«y occupujloni, If 1nd<fed tH^y ait j^ma^yed at; 
nHU arid.wher« th« itira), outdoor lif6 en&hrlited fn the s^inMtj^pM Ofjjwtadiii «tUh'^ 
pwvaUi- However, the vast majority m commllti^d to thcfc IndiyifiallaEed and 
; urbanized way of life and bardiy Corifonn to the. old Canadian fieyeotype. An ; 

V t.apattant element tn thli tt^reptype to the northern frontier and.t)se supposedly 
oonsumlog concern ^th conquering and living In it Actually, Ulie eytdence 
Indicates that if large numbers of Canadians are oriented, to the northern frontleir 

; in itnttment, a very targe proportion of those who.actualiy go north to live out 
=^ this sentlnvent come ftom coiJttlries othet than Cahad^^^ ^ ^ ; 

' . \ Oiven the prevalence of a, real eommllment to the urban Jndusliiallwi. 
c South, It is stlU true to say tUat several traits oi the rural sodetypartly define 
/ the natronal character. It has often been said, and occAslonaJly demonstrale-j;. 
/; that the Canadian character cai]^ be^eiJciibed. sucdncUy as u 'camervatfce 

' ; . , . * • • mude up of a tendency to be guided by tradition; to accept the 
v'^ ' dedrion maklng functions of Wtea, many of whom virtually or 
~ >;;^V actually Inherit their positions; to put ^ si/ong emphasis oh the 
' maJntenanee of order and predictabBJty . ♦ . • Thb peifvttlve con- 
r ; , servatism Is common to bolK French* and Engjli$b4pei^ing compon- , 
:^ - ' en(s In t^e population and acts as a tie that binds, tbenL^ . 

V Hie Canadian way Is the pragmatic my of gradual change and is dominated by 
an almost obsessive concern to maintain unity in the face of rei^on^l and ethnic * 
Vieavages, < . * " 

Another feature of the Canadian sodety of relevance to, our concern here 
J Is the role of government in administering and planning on behalf of the public* 
^ As tn modem countries every where, so tn Canada^ governments have been 
^ expanding into almost every realm of life* This is not^a sudden departure firom 
precedent^ for there are nwmy examples from past decades of* government 
( {]]terveMtoh In^developlng ind administering certain aspects of industry and 
communication. Many have temarlced on tKe Canadian combination of free^ 
; enterprise, caplliJism, and puWIcwelfajfe, ; > 

H cannot 'be ao/iduded from this record of government Vtivlty that*' 
Canadian gov»f'mmenta» federal* provincial, and territorial* bf ve deliberately and 
with long fornlght, laid down far reafhing plans In th# manner of the five-year 
' ptam of jtodalUt countries.' As we have^ said etsevrhere, the {HfomlneiJce of 
|ovemraent» * » " 

: 1 > « ; . does not im|^y the prevalence of a socialistic ideology !n Canada, 
an ideology whose Adher^k>ts feel Impeiled to dellbeiately use the 
y . ; state as a positive ihstrumenv j^vcb where other Instruments are avail? 

* able* With few exceptions government Involvement tn development, ^ ' 
" ' welfare^ and other matters has beeft due to lack of capital and other 
^ purees from the private sectors, or' to exigencies that Ibre^itened 
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the creation and viability, of thVrution. There has been relatively 
;JlllJe long-range, comprehejulM^jil^Hnlng for the counirti^ f whole, ' : 
and overturn trv thU dlrecUon^afs often rimtVi(te<i by ^e illocatton ' 
■ '?/ authority between federal and proriodal i«lidlWk)rt«.a 
U 'JA>,^Pf*»'*"y lmport«nt'tb keep t))e{6 pblnU Jn mlnd.when comparing 
yj. .-Canadian cTeVelopment (a its AKllc4:eac1^ii%<i*v«topn»Arfe other cou^ 

' for whatever reasons, gw^ro^nl^ls mdflRdtfte controliovlr their northern 

jvKrr.l^gJoijjvi^ people, . . / ' . 

'rf^'-^»J.^^^^f!^ of Canadian jodely whlcb; miriy mJ^laKenly 'think' i^akes'lt 
ll Wl<|Wf •« the -fpsteifng of cultu^ pluralUm based' on ethnic origin, or 6 it b 
t •onwirmea . called In ttie United SUtea and Europe, mtioml origiA, Our use of 
•? ,i e(ftiite«y ptralleU. these usages of ^thmUty. I usejUie former here becau^ 
*«wng EngJI»h4peakIng.' Canadians th* term, nationality refers to oollUcal 
^-^'vdtl»mhlp rather than to origin. Itf my, t^e, - - 

^,? v- '''"^ elhrildty of a group refers to descent from anveitors who 
H * ; . shared a common culture based on naUonal origin, language. 
.:j^V - , reli^on, or Mce, or a combination of these. Ethnldty ... U an 
W ? *ff attribute, like age and sex (one Is ^©m.-wlth tuch.ascribed . 
ir! ' ' altrlbules), defining status and role In certain 8lluaUons.3 
; An ethnically plural society 1$ one lo 'whlSh eOinic origin b^sed as an 

ft V rSf*'^* cornponent of ld«ntiflcatlolt and where the ethnic groups hate^^me 
f ' StSi* socW.and cglturtl chatatlerbUcs. Of couiw, most raodemsUteaare 
f- r ethnically plural In this senie. Ip Canada, regional and ethnic diverelty coexist 
; ;'x y *? ■ Frencb-Engllsh UngOl^tJc dualism. The piovalenl senUment ex- 
?! f J^f*"** ^V^y \ n»tlonV leader* In CankU b In favor of th'u pluralbro, - 
r%t^ often called the QtruKthn Mosaic, an Ipjporianf component In tfee Canadian 
' ide<Hogy. i" '* ' ' , 

; A numbep of sludenta of Canadian sodety hav? concluded that the mosaic 
b not arranged horizontally as a comblnaUon bf equal and dlitlnct parts, but b 
to a large extent' hlejarchlcal. John Porter, who Invented the term Vertical i 
MomJc, and others have shown that there b Inequality In the distribution of 
pr«llge, power, re«)urces and fadllUes among Canadk's ethnic grou,'».< Most, 
pertinent to thb paper, on every Index of prestige, power and command over 
!^ued resowcefc the. Nat ve wopies of Canada.aro thV least advanUged of our 
, eUml«|roup8i .The posUloB 6f Indians and B$kiroos at the bottom of the totem 

JwSfiSlTfc^^;^ education, Income, health and power are.conceraed b so 
Trfelhtadinitlrtljtb.ynrw . . 

'I^'** S^^'^^m i.miroerical majority, the Native people occupy a 
' • non-««ricu|tural proletariat. To aropllfy ihls 

. point, 1 die a formulallon,of filefstedfa which I have used In previous pjibllca. 
Hons to put the. NaUve people's irJnortlyslaiaj^to per^M^^^^ puoiic 
. : As Bferstedt poInU dut, ther* are three soiliies oFsodal power for 
oroupa: numbers,- organlzatlot;, and kccess to valued resources (and 
faculties). All other thIAgs equal, the numerical majority b more 
. . powerful than the mlnority.,Where two or more groups aie equal In 
. number, the one with the most coellfol over crucial resources b more 
> powerful than the other ... In the context of Canada as a whole 
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: th« (native pwi^e) aw a smill (fet Wy ofgtfllttd) minority with wiy 
^ limlUd acc«<$ to UgntficaAl mourcH. In the context of the local 
h| ' and community In the Arctlt/the (naUve people) outnumber 

the non naltve, but they are comparatively unorganized and, by and 
/ :\ largeVhavfl^l^tsa ^o little more then subsistence purees. There Is 
i ^ lUUeM«wclMhey can withhold which would cause, the non-nallve 
4V * W>opi^ much dtecolmfort, txcept their serdces r nd Ihetr cooperation . 

^ An helping Ibe'non-naHves achieve their goaM ' . 
:V; V One conscquei;ce;of the Imbalance between Natives and Non-Natives In* 
V| access to facilities and resources !s the emergence of a kind Of Disestablishment. 

Id this respect the situation in Canada*s Noitti is a spedal case of a more general, 
vt If tiot universal, feature of mt^lem society. With rapid advances in technology; 
:v.J thousands become unemi^oyaUe because (ne dcHls they bave are obsolete. 

Should they live In economic back-waters; they bec<>me sJlenated from the' 
'fi ^ mainstream of social and ecchobilo IJfe. Thosiexho guide thl^ system attempi ; 
f r: ^ different ways to prevent the dlsestabllshe;} from lemathtng outside, by nvfhg 
; (bem a '' stake*^ InUde, These ways vary from grassroots community development 
CMio Isdye scale r^traliUng programs. The Native population of Canada^s North Is 
; iiot unique In being served with sudi progr^, but a special feature of that^ 
; 41; population Is that it Vllfferentlated rackety from the non Ks\lmo minority in' 
4y Its midst* This i^ysical7actor accentual3s the cultural, e/onomlo, and sodal 
distinctions between groups enjoying different levels of prestige, power and 
r Well belnglnthesodely. A v ^* 

; . One futther dbtinction betifee!i Eskiji^os and nomS^tmos is the special 
^P^' legal status of the former in federah statutes; With^the exception of Eskimos In 
t Labrador, who come under thejurisdictlon of the Province of Newfoundland 
> : :! mid who do not have any spedal^ politico legal status, the ether EskimtOs in 
, Canada are defined for some purposes as a tnbe of Indians and lor these pur^ 
> poses come itnder the l^adl^n Act« The iogiJ implications are not our concent in 
, ithis papen the point It. mentioned only to underilne the distinctiveness of tfa[(r 
: f> Eskimo elemertt within the Cana#ui^poltty and society* Some 16cal ivpllcaUons 
^6t distinctiveness and 'segregation* are, explored below. 

vf^ The Anclen Regime In the Arctic • , • 1 

V . It is now time to narrow our jTQcus more sharply on relations between 
; ethnic groups in Arctic communities* If thelhlngs that distinguish Eskimos from 
V their non-Eskimo compatriots are more.lmpress|ve tban.ttie things which unfte 
:7 i them, we should not surprised In view of the historical developntont of « 
:T Canadian Arctic ^sodely* thl^ histortcir development should be put into geo« 
:< graphical peripective« Much of the^Cana'(|ian Arctic Is fi vast and remote desert 
>;^; whose mlnerftl resoilrCes are only how being seriously tapped. 

* The outstanding historical fact distinguishing ^e Canadian from arctic 
j^/' r situations in most other countries is the very long period during whkb the 
I ^€!anadlan Arctic was of UtUe economlc^poUtlcal, and military dgnitlctnce. We 
must continuously remJnd ourselves of tne recency of large^ile CanadlAn Inter- 
^^v ;irehtloii in the. Far North, Until about tvretity years agt^. In nnst parts of thi 
;k Canadiai) Arctic Esklnutf bad been Ih contact with only a small and unrepresent* 
ample of outsiders involved in the fur trade, the churches, and the police. 



♦ Th« Qu.UtitM Situation . 

Apart flrom iporadk contact with a few exploKn, the most su$talned-^f 
the (iXriJest contact the Native people had In northern Canada wa» with whalers 
n the early nir.eteenth century. ThU contact was mostly limited to Eskimos who 
InhabUed coastal areas, and did not link them Into strong chains of Inter- 
dependence with ^he ouUlders. Eskimos, were not nc^ed so much-asproducer*. 
for the crews caught most of their own.whaJes In the Canadian Arcllp. The'thlef 
Influence of . the whalen yraa In the things they Introduced, .such as Iteitor. 
flwarms, and an^array of other uleniils, dancing and'dotWng styles; Their 
Influence was strongest In the Western ArcUc. Another result of contact with 
whalers was the mixed progeny derived from male crew" meml»is and Eskimo 
women. However. In terniisof t>aslc economic and social oManliatlon. the whaler 
Influence was not «s consequential a^ 'hat Of others who came later, 
.t. Pf i^e fur Irn^jers was of broader raijge and went deeper 

than that of the whalert Although there were scores of *free' or prtvate traders, 
the m^otlty worked for the; Hudson's Bay Company. The trader* needed the 
Native.pcoples to solife their problems of economics ahdilogtstlca. The value of 
the Native^ W the trader* was In terms of various roles; producers of furs, 
consumers of trade goods and for a small but ultimately Influential segment, 
mt«rmedlarfes, guides and servants. Some traders also saw themselves as bearera 
of the: Christian message,' but the evidence suggests that traders had nO 
Vpiwunjing lnt«rest In deliberately changing the ttfeic way of the llf^^t-tli- 
Native people. Afur trapping became thetslablUbed economic base, It was in 
the trader's Interest lo fight whatever poHcy kept the Native people awft^'from 
trapping and associated jictlvltles. Thte wis the situation untU the Influx of 
other source* of Income ~ from wages; trafisfer payment* and rellff, originating 
from the south.- made the Eskimos valuable as consumei**vdffpendently of 
their role as producers. The process of the changing relevance of the Native 
pebrie as consumers went on at the. same llJne as the pto<^ of decline In 
flpiflcance of wild fjijt as a commodity. 

If the Intentions of the whalers and traders were not to change the way of 
Jlft to a deliberate fashion, the san^ cannot be said of the mlsslonttle* whofe 
my nUon <i*ilre was the selective personal and socld tranifdrtnallon of Ih^ 
Native people, the lionversibn program \tta selective In the senle that only thoc* 
^pects of the way of life which were judged ss Inimical to CbrtsUanlly were to 
be transformed. The remainder of the way of life was to be maintained. In terms 
of Ideology^ the traders cud missionaries vtere niore conservative than radical, 
seeking to alter only those Ideai and pracUces whlA mllllated against their 
I nundate. ■ 

J The same may be said for the tljird element In the famUlar triumvirate of 
' nbn-NatH^ setUers In the north, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The pur- 
pose of the Police was not only to maintain liw and order by chedslng the few 
devla,nl customs which went a^inst the codes they Imported with them. More 
V. ; ! Impotent was the purpose of representing the govemraenl of Canada as living " 
;^ }: I symbols of that country's sovereign right} to Arctic regions. The Police" had no 
W ; .J txplldt program of planned change for th(i Native peoples. 
i . } ; ' So fair 1 have dwelt on tlje njanlfesl purposes of the outsiders who made up 
fyj the Ont non-Native settlers In the Canadian" Arctic. The Intended conse<itoe.nce> 
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of their effort* thouW be reviewed briefly. As for the trader*, in most regioiw the' 
NatiTe people ^d becorte producers of fur and«>n$uiner8 of Imported pioducU, 
adapting certain of their Kving hablu and attitudes ih the process. The NaUve 
wapoiwe t6 the nflsslonary was to become adherent, to a denomination and to 
abandon puWldy those practices which were forbidden by chOrch rules. 
aJ hough matjy tu<t\ tradlU)S»JiaI practices survived In a klndiof urjdergtound. The 
missions also lntroduced^>acy In the Esklnjo languages through the transIiUon 
of scrlptutes. Furthermore, a number bf NaUtes accepted the veiy limited 
formaJ education which, the churches offered In the absenee 6f government 
school*. As foi: the PoHce, whatever minlmaUdemands they made on the way of 
life were usually accommodated by the Nallfrf people. 

These are 'Blg,Plctuife' generalizations which require much amending and 
refining Ip any given local sttuattohi For Instance, IndtviduU buUldeis had per- 
sonti Inlemlons concerning the Native people which were not actlially required 
of them by the Institutions they represented. Thus some'underioolc to teach, 
Heal, punish, and act In loco partntU, even though they were not, strictly 
speaking, required to do so. The Important thing to note Is that there was 
general compliance with the wlslys of the outsiders and certainly no bigahized 
opposition to them on the part ome Native people, The otitifders were able to 
fuinil most of their intentions wlthoiit seeking a total repfacemenl of ihe 
Indigenous culture. 

'Of special Interest are the unintended consequisnces of the setUement of 
traders, nnlBlonarles, and poUtemen.' Several chapters could be devoted to this 
topic, loudi on changA In technology, seasonal cycles', health, and a variety of 
other mailers. The chief concern of this section being with Irtter-group relations 
i^thln the context ot changing community life, the dlscujalon Is restricted to 
;M this topic, dwelllrig first on Jlje kind of community which came to lypliy the 
• Canadian Arctic before the vei^y recent advehl of Ihe^winned tdwhs and villages. 
V During the first q'uarter of the twentieth- century there emerged pattehis of ' 
Y residence in the Canadian Arctic which would become stabltlated and would 
.: - characterize the human stene In the Arctic lor up to fifty years. In other words! 

during that period there develojwd what In the 1960'8 is regarded as the onc/en 
\% rtfim. Dotting the coastal areas and barren lands were scores "of tlny-^ 
> settlements, most of them dominated by the trading post. In some of these tiny 

■.r:' P*^**» tw.fwder would be joined In permanent residence by the missionary and 
pollcemah. • . . t 

^iC-'^ '. Reflected In the location of these sct^eraents was the growing significance* 
r .of the outside worid for the Native people. Previous to the fur trade period, the 
, location of Esklnjo living sites were determined by whatever animals they were 
V. expJolllng ar a given tliiie. The most Important factoir In the placing of the 
trading posts was access to the.ouUlde world, places which ships could visit to 
Xr, deliver their foodi and to pick up iurs. 

, Actually, only .a small number of Native people were encouraged to sittfe i 
^ In these places, those yfho served the outside agendes: the trader's post servant. 
.:;f the policeman s assistant or spedal constable, the missionary's *alechl?t. The 
:: ww^nder of the popuJatlon c<?ftUnu€d a nomadic life* In scattered camps, from 
I: *ht^ regular, but wldeJy-spaced irlslU would be made to the posU. Some of 
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( the«e land wmps, would be vUlUd by 'trtders, missionaries and poH»hwn on 

> their occasional tours between posu. . - - . - . • 

The, trading system tntr6du<^ an element of structure Into Eskimo group- 
ings, such as extendt;d families and camp gcoups. because the traders preferred td 
, deal with one or t few Esklmos w'aom they regarded «$ representatives hi leaders 
of the nonudic people who lived on the land. Some missionaries, poUcenien and, 
iaur, govemmeht administrators reinforced this tendency. 

BeciUie the Canadian government had scant Interest Iti the Arctic regloni 
until afUer the Second World War, the matter of Native affairs was left to the 
agencies with personnel * resident In the Arctic, namely the 'churches, the( 
Ifudson's Bay Company imd the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Except for the 
latter who represented the federal govemmenti and many of whose pollcemeri 
wete Canadian citizens, the outsiders am<i«g the Eskimos were njostly from 
BrtUin, Newfoundland, and French-speaking parts of WeOem Europe, with a 
handful flrom Scandinavia. They can hardly be said to have been stronglyv 
. oriented to the Canadian polity. Indeed, the bulk of the Arctic population, 
Eskimos and outsiders, were Canadian In only the technical sen^ of Inhabiting 
geographical space to which Canada iiM claim. Each of the conununiUes and 
sub-regions of the Arctic was:a self-contained lltUe W'orld whose flfaS «id , 
tenuoiu connections with the ceriters of the Canadian polity only hlghUihte^l Its 
. Isolation and alitonomy. , : ' ' • . . - . 

, In this situation; the ou't^den interacted dlie^y 'tod personally with the 
Eskimo* In their midst. From this Interaction there developed sets of relation- 
' 'ships belfveen the tettlers from outside and selected EslclmOsand their families. ' 

The latter became intermediaries, the Ibrerunners of a kind of elite of Naflve 
7 . settleinent dwellers about whom more will be said later. During the ancten 
: re^me these Intermediaries broke from their camp*and band networks to mora 
Arom post to post, in some ca«es ending up In regions far distant from their 
originid homelands. ThlslmbblUh^ was In a sense sponsored by the agencies with > ^ 
whtcti the tnUniw,diaries were MfUiated, thus enhandng the deM^ 
: intermediaries on their agencies or, nvore spedficaily, on the local representatives 
of the agenda. They were more orilnted to the agendes they served thin to the 
K communities In which they happened to reside at a given time, the first Ssklmc^ , ' 
cosmopolitans In the Canadian Arctic. 

To sununarize, the typical communi(KH.Into which outsiders moved were 
' * Isolated, tiny, vrith only a fevv Eskimo peo^^ «|)|rl0irjiivlng sj^ce irlth the 
outdders over nmt of the year. 'Each plac4f wa^dontlnat^ 6y'5>n^ or two male ; 
/persons rei^esenting outside agendes. Settlement oirganizatlpn vnA tivct^\6'. The , ■ 
^ iflfuUi popuiatloa and lack of a complex division of labour required Httle In the 
way ofcoorjUnatldnandstrudure* ^ 

The Contemporary Arctic Scene 
Surveying the scene In the 'late i960'8 we find that many of these small 

posts have been abandoned*,, ai handful of others survive with minor adaptations ^ 

< Uf the new worid, such' as the addition of a new school and nursing station; a few . 
have been modified and expanded beyond recognition; besides, many new settle- 
^ ts have-been established, some of them planned by.expeits. Although there 
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Me no laife towns by oul«lde »t«n.dwds above the Tree Line, even place* with 

.. from 300 to e^OO people are "urban" ar«as;by tbe trsdWonal ilah'daidi. Mort 
Eskimo people llv* in settlements of this nugnitude. There are four communities 
wUh betwv^n SpO and liOOO and two, rnuvfk In the West ajid FrobUher In the 
Bast, with more than 1,600 each. By flny.>landards these are small uiban center*. 
ThU urbanization which cbahneU Eskimos Into larger aigrefs^ and sees them 
WlUe^M sedentary village dwellers Is oi^ly one, albeit an Important .one, of the 

. chartge* which occurred In response to the suddenly heightened significance of 
the Arctic foi* Canada as a whofe. ^ * ' 

After the Second World War,' the Canadtan ArcUc which, as we saw, had 
been a twilight zone hardly within the span ofCanadlaH consciousness rather 
luddenly became the center of mUch attention. The military significance of the 
Arctic was demonstrated during the War when airfields were set up as part of a 

-■ lUglng rowte for,plane4 and'roateiials between North America and Europe. With 
lh,e postwar deifelopment of tensions between the SovieV Bloc and the West, the 
Canadian Arctic aisumed. further ralllt«y rigrtlflcance as a kind of no-manVland 
between the potential beIHgeienU. Pefense Installatlons'Jind warning sysUms 
were spotted acjross the Arctic. Military uniU conducted exerdiet In the Barren 

• Lands. The mMt aHvlnced technology suddenly appeared In nM>re than a do^n 
l^aoM, vastly improving the systems of traniporUtlon and communlcaUon. 

,The mlUtary tntrudoh Itself, Important U> be sure^ waunot as crucial It) 
propelling the process of change as. was the advent of government. Atith^ 
nissipnary often foUowed Ihfi tndn, lo the government followed the hdUtary 
and took over direct responslblUty for Eskimo affairs, providing fadUtles 4nd< 
services that ti>uched 6b every aspect of Native life. • ' 

: ' In the materia] sense, the, Eskimo's standard of Uvtng has been greatly 
improved since government Intervention^ Housing standards are far below those 
W)plMl-of-aw-countiy as « whoterbui w« vastly superlorto-what'lfeey wrr. 
Famine Is a thing of the past, what one'hopes to have been the last one occuning 

i in 1959 in an area tu removed flrom a settlement. A sweepli^ health program 
cut dcepty into the very high death rate, although this U stUl mucti higher than 
for thf Cana^Uan population as a whole. The continuing high blith rate and' the 
.smali amount of out-mlgratlon brought the Ropulatloq from about 8,000 Caha^ 
lUan Eskimos in 1948 to about 12,000 In 1968, so that in terms of iU tradi'Monal 
wUt'ilfe rewurces, this vist desfert region is already oveipopuJated and vdll con- ' 
ma to bo so until large sdl.e economic deyeMpment materializes. 

Within a generation the whole iconc^e hm has sblfltd A nalnorily still 
make a living from the more or less exclusive cona>tna(lota of hunting and 
trapping. The majority get little from these t.^U and what they do get U 
supplemented by income from sources which did not exist a generation ago: 
wages, sales of handicrafts, family allowances and vartdus pendens, and relief. 
For liiost Eskimos the ecoootnlc sphere is unsUble, unpredictable. Less than 26 
percent can ^ regirded j^ fully employed In some occupltton. The single largest 
mti^ytf of full-time' and cuual tabor is the federal government. Like the 
InOiani of the M0rthwe»t Territortei, the Eskli»os have been ab1e,to take only 
ininimal advapiafe bf mining wd other deirelbpmenU taking pUc« on their own 
'*"iS''P' 'Th*" *««wl ifeasons for this, the chief one being lack of training 

£pj(^'>erlence In industrial occitpatlons. 
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t White (here has been t rise in thVsUndtrd of thing, it his been tccompant* 
ed by » rise In the level and number of'wint*. .The,Mp'between Incproe and 
wanU has been, widening. I h the MflilemenU'wheie a substanllU number of v 
ouUlden now live, the Bsktmot see what the outsiders i[egard as a normal 'stand- 
aid ptckaga* of possessions for a family. Purt6ermoi«. In the settlen^nU the 
more accuUuratM Eskimos, many of them descendanU Qf the UitermedUries 
refenred to earllelr, enjc^^ a standard of Uring which, whUe Inferior to that of the 
KaWoo** In their mld^t^ Is far superior to that of the i*etage BsJUroo.J'he 
latter* and the younger ampng them In particular^ come to cojnpwe their lot 
w'.th t))e KaUoona and tbe better-off BsklmQ, and whUe their standard of llTtngf 
tn higher than It was a decade ago, (hey tend to'feel deprived. \ 

This Is not tp say that tN contemporary Eskimo Is hlghly^cquidtive and 
materialistic I suggest that the gap between the aveitge Eskimo and Kablodna 
families is of most significance s^bolically. in that l( serveslo marie off groups 
from one another. To use the tern^ of an eairiter section, the Imbalaooe In access 
to resources mariu off the eslablltbed firom the dlsestab^ed. 

As long as Esklnioft' lived In Isolation and in conUct with only a few 
outsiders,' their distinctiveness nrom the outside worid was of little or no dgnlf. 
Icanoe to tbem. But that dUUnctiveness becomes salient and U thrust Iijjo one's 
avrareness in the settlements where Bskiok^ are exposed to a wide range of 
outsiders, such as Mim, tHchers, admlnUtrators/ mech^itcs, inthfopolo^ta, 
engineers, and (heir families To these'govemmentsponsored.outsidei^ an being . 
added private entiiepreneurs, small buslnessnien, Insurance agents, merchants, 
•ahd so on^T'he latter are not so numerous In Eastern Arctic communities but are 
coming to form a sizeable le^nt^f a few Western ArcUc setUemenls. We 
know that the outsiders are differentfitedjmong themselves In terms'df occupa* 
tion, dass, commitment td (he North,' goVeinmeat dep^tment, and so'^oo*, vre 
also kn«riK»r^UMtn lbK«ietUementswdlffn«Qttitedamong themselves 
In terras of region of origin, doMness to the outsldets, rei!rious denomination; — 
and so c^. However, more Impiesdve than these Internal divlslcms Is the more 
^obal, overall divirion not^d by so many writers; to over^mpliV there exist 
two sub'communllles, one Eskimo and the oth«r Kabk>ona, in (ne new-style 
settleeacnts, with thtf Eskimo deAiUteiy subordinate to tbe other. : ■ 
. - In the process of differentiation between groups certain qualil(es which are 
used initially lo IdenUfy /}ne Or the other; such as style of life or sUndaid of 
living, can become relaUvely/fx^d attributes, regarded as Inherent.and IneviUWe. 
This U most ilktly to.occur where segtegallo'n between the groups prevails. The 
many studies of Arctic settlemenU describe the marked tendency tb segregate 
anoffidaUy along lines o(Native and non-Natlv^.^ 

Now this would not be so serious if it were not for the fact tl^at Individuals 
and groups have hlstorie«« What Is RMfknt by this is that individuals and groups have 
hbtories. What Is ineant by tUs ^ that once a pattern geU set ~ say a pattern of 
jtegi^tlon between two groups, oneof which looks down on the other the p«U 
i>Mtn does not disappear in one generation but^rvives and even gets nourished bi a 
kind of vidous spiral. Sdbordlnate groups have a way of adiusUng to their condi- 
^ • I 

^ ibk>ona U tbe term used by tbe Eskimos to denote white man. 



^ Hon, to,mit lack of power, ihVough hosllle wtthdrawri, p«ssivUy;5ubiDl»ion,'fan. 
Usy, dUpiaced awrwaJon, and olK*r n^ani Supertn^KllnaU' ipwuj>$ have a way of 
•coejHiftg.the ri^lness of (htlr advantageoui po$itlo'n fcnd of accounting foi the 
Imbalance belwwn thenMelvf* and the dlw*UWl«he<J j aomelImM in t«nni o/hertd- 

^ Uy. The lallWiUkt th« MlaWUhe d, haw famHlei and lr«m'mm«d to young^gener. 

, lUona in th« fainlllrif pf both grou j« tin the wblJe wayi of accessing and evaluating 
tbelr sodal worlds. The vidousipiral, once set, U wiy difficult to break through; 

To some extenl this vtdou* splral jias'already been set In mdUon In the 
Northwest TerrltoHea a|id Arctic Quebec, I have referred chiefly so far to the eco- 
nomlcsjAeie, perhaps putting too much emphasis onltj but the same oolntcouW 

. be made with reference to organ(Mtlon and to partldpiting In decisions that affect 
one*8 fatally and friends. , , 

Here again there has been a One^sidedne^, with the Eskimos usually In a dC' 
pendent poslUort-;8lrno^always the cUent or go-between, almost never the patron. 

•Deliberate attem^ have been made at several levels to Involve' EflWroo people 
through having (hem represented on such bodies as theNorthwest TerrltortesLeg. 

- Watlve Councils. Community Advisory Councils, and the like, to some extent 

, changing the traditional p»slve role of the Native people vls-a vls the ouUlders. 
However, rfepresentatloals 6ne thing, meaningful participation wiother, referring 
here tOT>artMp«tlon In dectslonscin many sphen^s of group life and not only the 

, offldal ones. In most' «f the community studlesUuthe outsiders who are present* 
edas the key decUloh-Riakers tn a wtderange of naatters.? 

This Is parUy due to the perslsUnce of traditional social patterns. Living In 

■ small, egalitarian, nomadic groups the ^Iraos hid no rewon to set up wid get 
enthusiastic ^boul formal organization. The processof formal debate, of voting, of 
majority rule. whlch ikany oulrfders t«ke for grjmted, was unknown and Indeed 
waa Imposed from oirtslde. The Eskimo style was that of consensus' In 

, decU{on.maklng.Tl jW^t take a long time to achieve that consensus on p»t!«ular 
Ijsiuea, but that time would be so Invested and what we would regard as highly d*- 
.veloped hu toan relations skUls brought Into play to achieve consensus In the mod- 
em settlements, the imported practice of formal debate and resolution by voting 

leaves-rniny^lmosunenthualastlc-TTielrrijence Is sometlnws rnhtaken for assent 
i by thedutsWers.' 

Besldei the' lack.of precedent In EsWmo culture and the traditional asVmmel. 
rical relations between Esklmoswd outjWers, ahofBer reason for the relative jtes- 
slvlty of the Eskimo peoj^e has been that the .very h>cal affairs about which they 
could have been deciding were ' the responslbimv df a fem'ote 
admlnUlrallon, everl for day to day itjattcf3.su?h as the allpcaUon of relief, repairs 
to small sewers and roads, new windoirs for the school and 10 on. While these func- 
Hlons were, and In many places still are, carried out In lowl setUngs by gotemment 
administrators, until recently the ultimate resw>nslblllty and decision-makinftwas 
located In Ottawa, Implied unliilenlWnallyln)ais oiie-slded allocation of local gov 

. enimentfundlonsb that the Esklmoijire lrf^pable of even deddingab^^^ 
. • • The fedeJtl goverameht hfflieceiiily taken a step to remedy this situation 
by InvesUng local authorities with more powers and.by shifting much of the 
administrative machinery Into the NorthWHtTerritories. The Involvement of the 

rr.V^** ^f^^ now much a matter of bow the Territorial Oovernment 
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(abd tn -IU r«gloD the Quebec Provtacthl OoyenuiwAt) tni) residents In 
tioniniUnltlei Ncpond to tbts iblft to powert. A'key eleroetii in (bU sICuSUoq is 

'^;A)lv],<;jbive already indicated, one reason for the mJttor role Of Eskimos in 
comnratiHy affitr* %u the andlabllKy of hon Csklmos who were only too eager 
to bear the burden of decision-mtklnC. In an earlier peifbd these were (be 
traders, inlaiionarlei, pollcemeD. In more recent Mmet, in add|t]09 to these, thei^ 
are the gOTemownt admtnltlnitorf, teachers, nurses, busioMsroeh, aisd to on, at' 
wen as the spomes of so^ of thoi». The my presence of people eager to pUy a 
role In communiljrf ffUrs ndUUt^ against EsUino partidpatton, unlm a tpedal 
bidls.inadtforlttatpuUd[»tton.. , ^ r 

CrudU to the liaue of Inlegiatlo'n of |thnlc group* Is the way In whtdv 
people who ar< from the outside, but who settle permanently or on a lonjji tentf 
basts, exert (hetriwwef and Influence, there Is a growing ^nlflcanoe to tboee 
who, unUk»,mo8t people connected vrtth gOT«nment and big Industry, make 
such a commitment and regard themselves as Northeroere-through and throu^/ 
Many t^ders, J^appers, and missionaries made ihU commitment In the past, 
some mairylnrmimb women and raising famUies, But as noted eM<i«r> Miere Is 
an Increaslnt n|fciber^of^*new" people who hare put ^bwn roote In ArcUc 
communities as businessmen, contractors, publt^ers, and so on. Thl most com* 
mon stance of this eleroejjt U anti-federal govemment. Wllhlh the TeRll4)rlei, 
many of them lure milder equivalenU of passionate Prench-CJanadlan natlonallsta 
■|n'Quebe€.-'^''''"v^'*^ --/.'-y j:.^..^ 

I 'QM pasdon of the New Northerner is correlated with the pi^nce In some 
communities of people who work for the.govemment and who receive what the 
non gowroment people- regard as very special treatroerit; fine housing at low 
renta, v>j1ous allowances, linkages to such services^ sewers and power. On thit 
particular Isaue, the New Noithemers at timc« ally with the Eskimos or at least 
try to see things through the eyes iSt the latter. On. the other hand, there la the 
poMlb|Ut)r that many amonj t|te New Northerners, because of their inlUal head 
ttart as tontf(^ers of local cvonomks and government', will dfscourage real 
Eskimo partldpatlon and tbemseSm iW. the power vacuums left by the federal 
government, creating a klnd of setU«f<NalIve Imlialance faodllar to many pi^ U 
tbe 'world.\Otte can onfy speculate on (his possibtlHy. It is. mentioned to dflve 

« home the p^t tbpt Issues In the Arctic wilt be resc^^td not only In teraw of 
what tbe Eskimos ^ as Eskimos, but' u^f they do In tnUmtton tstih Dther 
eltmnU tn the populothiu In paillculir with those who settle there 
permanently. > ^ i. 

So far I have dwelt on the historical ori^ns of, and the social ttiuctural 
reasons for, the segr^Uon between E^lmo and non'^tmo people in CaAadlan 
ArcMe communities. Another dimension which has been only touched upon 
nesds to be added, the dimension of culture. The creation of a true pluralist 
sodety, along the lines laid lown in the offidal Canadian Ideology, requites the 
bridging of cultural pps. This In turn pmuppos^ thit the people In wh(»e 

- hands lies the power give some attention, ci^eace, and credit to the culture of 
the Eskimos. ^ , ^ 



A 

In pbput^ uiaf^i ctitture U often Uken to W|n only- certain txpmslvf^ 
peiformincet tnd ||;fodud3,^s^^^ in archltectuieJUeriture^inu&i^ and palnU 
Ing. (n the anthropological usage followed hete. th^ expres$lve manifestations 
are only a pa^f orthe totalfty of culture. In this broad anthropologleal sehie, 
<tdtui^ denote thejdea^ values, beliefs and ways of doing things which are 
shared among the members of a given group and which make that group distinct 
ftoin others. . V 

In thb^psperi there ts^ncentration on those aspects of cultdre whichare 
not readtiy visible* V >sp^& ^uch as values and ways of Ihlnkitfg about the 
world. I am convtn<;edHhal it Is fhese aspects which the Arctic Bstablishnient, 
including educators,^ tolerate. the least. It is ail very well to jippli\id the pursuit 
^ by a pfoi^ of ita forklore, Easter-egg painting, folk dancings and io oi^, but this 
does not iroply an ahthudasm for, nor ah appreciation of» the cuituie of that 
; people in the sense used heVe. Ihdlcstions are that the agents of cbme in the 
Arctit arl bent upon a policy ot cuHmt rtpkctment/ Before plutoj^g into a 
discussion of this policy, ii is well to ask, what cuitiure is there to rep^W What 
are some of the features of the Eskimo waj^ ot lih and feeling wKich apoiear to 
'differ significantly from features which prevJKMtttong the majority? VV ffw 
generalizations on this score are oitferiJdln this section; ^ / 

These generalizations admit of n^any exceptions, because jSsklmo culture is 
qot uniform over the vhote Arbtlc, Bosldes, as shown in the preceding section, 
Eskimo groups are becoming in terriJitly dive/sif!ed| because the proceia bf - 
. jicculturatlon is hot an even one apptilng equally to ail Eskimos. The featuresT 
do ptesfnt have been gleaned from tife titejrature on the Eskimo of the Canadlah\ 
Arctic and my own oteervations. Qhly those features atibut which there have ' 
been widespread agreement jn the litmlure ;ire brought out in this section. 

Inhere is no doubt that the material culture of th^'l^skimosln Canada is 
doomed to the museum, with few elements surviving In isolated areas. Even in 
these areas, items which were widespread only five years ago, such as dog teams, 
are liPelng?6placed by Imported vehicles: To the extent that a people's identity Is 
tied into their dtstincilve nfmterisl culture, Eskimo identity is rapidly losing that 
reference and aiteilon. ^ ; - ^ • * 

' . Some rnaterial objects with a prfmarlty Symbolic' or expressive function 
continue to serve, as deflners of Esklmci^ness. Carvings and prints deserve special ' 
mention, because they are not only objects of econon^c value, but also syrobols^ 
of Esklmo-ness. I^lrists may 9ecry the departures from tradition and the outside 
influence on styles, claiming that the majority pf these objects ar^ not "really 
Eskimo*\ but If the people themselves perceive them as E^imo, and if the, 
outsiders define these objects as Eskimo, then \bey are indeed Bskimo In terms 
of their significance for Eskimo Identity. In one community in Arctic Quebec 
, where carving ts an ecohomlc maiiistay» carving as an activity Is used to «6rt out 
those of Eskimo descent who have abandoned their Eskimo identity l^om those 
who, no matter what their ^tyJe of lite,; still regard then^elves as pHmarUy 
Eskimo. A man tfho canes feveri only infrequeqitly,js an Eskimo in ihU place. 
This kind of symbolic slgntflc^KciP otactivltl^ and objects usually ^escapes the 

Iders who deal directly with the esklnK>s in Cana<ta< I have known teachers . 

eric: ■■ ■ ■ . 
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to discouitte youo|ii«n from <«rving on the groundi that the caivings an . 
imSt«itve of OHtsJde Innuenw or that It Jnterfem with their »chool *oA. Thesip 
ouUidera tend to view cinrtng and print-maklnf either frotn a purely aetthetie or • 
apUfetyinstruntental polntofytevr. - '^1^ 

The same point ahould b^nude, even more forcibly* with regud to the 
nxMi Important expressive aspect of culture ~famgua<e. On the basis of my 
experience, I mutt say that a ma]ority of educators In the Canadian Arctic regard 
Ahe ouestion of language primarily from an 'inslruroental point of view, lllus- ' 
Irateo III the question, "How Is this language going to help the person making a 
living? How Is It golhg to help him ^t Into the larger society?'Th««e are, of 
ooune; vsIM and Important questions. But language Is a fundamental structure 
and process. Up<w» H Is built much of the way of experiencing and tljlnklng ' 
abput rtfality. It Is. also a symbol of gpup IdenUflcatlon and solidarity. Rules 
that forbid speaking Eskimo .in the dassroom or schoo]>yard get across to th^ 
•Eskimo child that the language of his home is something to b# isbamed of, 
something bizane which, like the. spears and .kayaks, -will survive only In 
musi^ums. •/ ^ • ; =. 

Other expressivd features,of Eskimo culture have been discouraged, espe^: m 
cislly by tnlsstonaries, who equat^ them wltirtbe manlfesUtions of the devil's ^ 
control'ln pre^farisUan times and with what they regarded as an undue preoccu- 
pation with "sex". 

Because so much of the oral literature, song, and dance bad to db * 
Mib the supernatural,- as defined by the Etldmos, tu open 
expression Is now taboo; again, because to much of thU tradition is 
^ now defined as 'obscene* by the ne«r moral guardians, those E^mos 
wbo cherbh certain vestiges of ^he tradition ar^ reluctant to pass It 
on to their cbUdren and raluctant to express it puWiay, u. In the 
presence of Kabk>0D^i <.{n "iihori, many Eskimos have become . 
ashamed of a large part of their own oial and mudqtl tradition.^ 
^ Very recciitly there has been a revival of drum dances and other traditional 
performaiuM la public, but I have the impression that these have been dnUned 
of their Original wmbollc meaning and arejjresenlettas cultural specimens for 
the fpratiricatloa of outsiders, especially tourists. 

fv I hiave talked about falrty explicit maAlfestaUona.of what used to 
c<Hutitute Eskimo culture. Except for the viable language, these art definitely on « 
tbe wai», destined to survive as museum pieces and touriit attractions. But how 
about the iwu^ve part of the Iceberg of culture, the part that Is subroeifged and 
about which few. peoi^e are consdous? I refer here to the ways In whldi peopic 
unselfconsciously know and evaluate the worid around them. AuthoiUie* on the 
subject, agree that these aspects of culture and personality are ihe mil re^slani 
to change. They also agree that where these basic conceptions differ among 
people who are forced to. injj/act with one another, the resulting faults In 
communications, hamseriota consequences. Let us look brietty at some Eskimo 
wa^s of knowing and evaluating the world. ^ ^ ' 
- ; Many writers have provided examples of Esklmb ways of thinking about 
the worid, ways' of explaining happenings which Hre different from the explana- 
•^""s of tbtf outsiders. These ways of explaining things make up what are tailed 



'miUml thought models. A favorite example from my own experience will be 
r cited Jhere, paraphrased Arom another puhtleatton. The example pertains to1i ^ 
[ vi certain theory of disease held by aome E»ktrooi« If ^he outsider* In the commu* ' 
g ; nhy concerned hisd known beforehand about this particular theory, much mla^ 
K ^underUandlng and ttn$loh could have been avoid • \, 

During (he late win^r of 1962, there was a serious epidemic of rabies 
■K ^ among the dojtt of an eastern Arctic settlement with a population of about 600 
K; V Eskimos and 30 whites. The settlement was only about six years old and. like so 
:: V many other setUementa, was Inhabltled by people who had formerly lived In 
f ' small land campa. There was no ?le%r policy about chaining dogs, and some 

EaUnm new to settlement living refused to chain their dogs, or refused to take 
• precipitate action when a dog brok^ loose; they had not chained them In the 
I f small eampa in which they formerly lived, N« less lhan 600 dog^ were dlslri- 
7 ^ buted over an area of just more than a square mile. The spread of the rabid virus t 
A among the dogs was speeded by the many loose do^, and within three wee?(s of : 
V : the outbreak;, more than 100 had to be destroyed because they were raWd. 
i; The wWte rt**^ent to the cornmunlty and some of the more acculturated , 

Eskimos maa> v^lcnate appeidr to the people to keep their dogs tied. Mpst^ 
y: . responded by making ipecial efforts to do so, but several were Indifferent. to the 
r pl?*s and threats. The whites accounted for this indifference In |y|rrt^ 

pidlty, hostility, or thcii bwn fWlure to wmmuhidite their passion on the Issue. 
• Much tension was If nerated in the community^ 

Six wefka after the outbreak the eptdenUc was over» with a high casually 

rite among the dogs; but nd, people had dii^.. As soon as the rabies epidemic 

substdedy' an influenzal ef>ldem!0 broke out; ten people died and scores were 

r^oleWlU.^ 

It was doting the Infliienla ej^demic that 1 learned iabout the Eskimo 
Ihecfy of disease. 

Some Eskin^s in the community^ but not all, believe that there is; 
' tilways a consUnt amount of disease in the world. This anwunt of 
disease is channeled onto certain sf^clei at a given time for a given 
period. For example, If there is an inordinate anooiinl of sickness and v 
death among seats for a peHod, other ^>^cie$ will be relatively free of . 
disease for that period. The reasoning seenu to \}e that if one species* 
IStUnder the disease gun, other species should consider themselves 
fortunate In bejng outside thelange of that gun.i<> ■ 

Applied io the situation 1 described, J^Jii#1aeaot that while the dogs were 
overwhelmed by disease, the people were comparatively welloff. The dogs were 
: consuming much oj the constant amount of disease in fhe world. As soon as the 
J rabies epidemic ended, the human spedes became the biggest consumer of 
\ dis^^ase !rittte« the influenza epidemic ^ and the "fold theory*' was thus con- 
!> affirmed for those Eskimos who beUev^ 

The atlltudei and behavior of some of the -Eskimos during the rabies * 
^^y^ epidemic would have been comprehenslbte In terms of the logic of their way of 
%y thinking if the non-Eskimos had understood that vvay^d had taken it into 
4 -_fit In their efforts ^o combat the epidemic of rabies. We conclude Ihkn, 
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:tc«aemlc exw%bul h»$ prk?Ucal i(elue to wMI. v 

Cet*«l|» Es*|«o v«lue$ and thirtcUr trtJU can* be fnferred froic l>ehlvloi^ : 
Forjnsttnce, n»n^>biv#ii5m«kfdv-»n ibt vtiue *htchE«klmo$puton'ln«iwn4. . 
tnc« and autonomfew evldoiijf i i>y IheJr r*luciahce to wrce'ot »|*<Jc fep '? 
othew. Their twhnlc^M, which Ihey employ (iitwl'fconsdously, for Indudnj = 
wnforirUly^iMde UlU&|w pt overt punUhment and awch u4e of nurtyrance as a 
•reward". Educator* br%ght up in a loclety whero adulta tjudce U obvious who ' 
. » 'n"<'^nf #i where da$s%m reglm^nlJiUon Is viewed as essentlalVwhere parents 
and leacheft apeak for HbeM chUdfeo, are j^ften dUlwbed at what they Interpwt ^ 
to Wm Bjlt!rao^p*ren(% ikk of concerh for hl$ children." In their opinloa ' ^ ' 
the children ihould not be «4owed to slay out so late at night, to accompany ^ 
parenU:on Ju»l aboyt every klrtd of event, to stay away from achool without i 
rewotKaccepUWe toihe teacher,%d so on. . 

. . f?J5* ^yj* tAidillon^]^.ented Eskimo, the Kabloona world la exces- 
alwly rlj^d and concerned with dWfbltne, too much ready t.o Invade an Individ- f ^ 
ual% zone of privacy. They view th\Kablopna a$ relatively. Inienaillv a In the ' ' 
sphere of what we call "human relaUoji^'. lOn Instance, much i^ntment Is felt 
over the poU<y of taking children away%m their famUlea and wtooving them 
to a distant hostel school. Should the c^Mdren removed a^d placed with 
another famUy» there ia little, If any, resentmtnt as long as It Is understood thai ..J 
the yoUDgitei;8 wtli return:^ ^"l^r 

;TPhe question has been asked on many occlitons: Why f? it that the Bskimoa 
show so ttttte Ijostlllty and resentment openly?*^* I mentioned earlier, Etklmo 
silence and show, of indifference are often intepreted as positive 
However, In terras of tradlUonal values It was { considered teiproper to s 
demonstrate overtly strong feellnjis unless one were'^^ejrtrernely fhistialed or 
extremely feOved. Esklnws have ways of 'Veadlng'» one^ianother*i l^^ 
feeUngs, of course, afid the^cues used to display feelliy|s are usually unobserved 
or misinterpreted by the Kabloona. Related to this traditional trs'lt Is tbo 
oft-noted smiling and hsppy frort which Esklftwi display for the Kabloona. It 
Jias been suggested that tUs front Is an exaggeration of the traditional ofao, and Is 
used comdouily by somiS and Jinconsclously tiy others to conceal strong 
feelings, boto negative and positive, which if expressed might disturb the kind of " 
accommodation Which has been developed between Eskimos and Kabloona. . 

What is perhaps best regarded as another aspect of the trait of repressing 
displays of strong feeling, Is the stoicism which has ft^uently been described as^ 
an ouuianding Eskimo characteristic. This stol^lsn^ Inferred from the appar-\ 
ently resigned way with which the EskWos have a^pted terrific hardships and ^< 
crises. The tendency Is -to accept things as they are aod, to use the English 
vernacular, to "look for the silver lining", or to be more precise, to glie the 
impression that one accepts things as they are. * ^ - 

Accommodation and compliance with Kabloona rules of the gamTar* 
Widespread, but thl« does not Imply that there has been a wholesale Identlflca- 
tl on with the values which tinderile these rules. In fact, Eskimos who comply 

.♦ At times hostility and rese.ntment are expressed 'openly, a matter ' 
O^whldi litouched upon In the concluding pa^ of this paper. ■ 



Kibloouftrukt at wpirk, \n nwfllnt»i In twbool, or In theadmJnisiifttojf*! ". 
f^^lmc^ iw given to acitag out. In the privacy of Ihrir homes wltK theli' friend^V 
i'KlMb^^ ImlUUohaof what the ka^loona r^W 5s normal b^havidh^ < : }v:>.*;.^^ 
?|s^ brings up th« <iueslldb, which we canhbt aniwer concluslveiyi of tfil'^: 

5r^W*xt#ttl to which E&lmos do Indc^ nourish the valu^^ attributed to Ihi^m. If w 
cC^ bastdf our Jjonduilons on actual beharior^ then we would have to aav that 
1^ :%?1}ecause 10 many Esktmoa tn Ih^ larger ietUementa bebavt In nfost vays pe the 
#t Kabloona^ they hkve abandoned their cultural values, Man; observer havn 
pressed the opinion that those Eskimos who have had the m(n[ contirt with Ih* c 
: outsiders Identity with the Esklfnb sodal groupings' but rot with thr Eskimo 
%: J cultwe In the sense used here, They argue that it Is only amon| those fatnllles ; 
f which have only recently rooved Into setUenwnts «nd among those who live 
)t ; mostly In Isolated cl;iit9 and small settlements that anything like the traditional 
V ' eMituaal values surytve. In the absence of systemattcalty galheied data on^ the 
sublecl oif values in the Cfanadlan Arctic, one can only guess as to their dlslrt^ 
f t : bution and viability. ' . . \ 

- ^ ..^ Many more examples could be given of the hardly visible, Intangible, sub^ 
K^>: Jefcllve values which we Infer frpm behavior: However, 1 thlnkNihat enough has 
beert presented to conclude that Cn Arctic 'comwunlUes account must be tak^n 
of more than; meets the eye If i)roductlve relationships among the different* 
subcultures are to be developed. Individuals have expressed adnilratlon for 
traditional Eskimo values and have observed that non*£ddmo§ would be wlsitb ' 
adopt th#m1n their own lives. Hov$ver, malhy of the currents running throygh 
:: ttv» mass lotdety in which the Eskimos fre moving go in the dpposlWdtrktion . 
f ; : and Utot oentralization, tmpersonalfty, re^mentatipn. The pressure is on thi 
\ \ Eskimos to abandon their cuslonuucy ways of viewing the wortd,iThls pressure Is 
i^'^ - deliberately applied In the schools and wofk places. It Is umiHttfhgty oi^un^oten* 
X / tlonally i^ppllid In most spheres ^of life and disseminated (hbugh tW mass* 
\ media* ' # 

ImpUeations and Applications ? 
\ " Much of the foregoing discussion on soda! and cultural matten, seems 
ii remote from imblems of education^ Nevertheless these matterft are pertinent to 
pit* such problems for a~wrnbeT^^rfTt«Km«r^?iw^^ been 
; ' * brought out. T:iei>venJl'theme In the paper has been that of tendendes to social 
and cultural alienation of the lulnority Eskimo grouping* In this condudirig 
\ section I brti^g out some sodal-psychological correlates of this alienation and 
: - minority slatui. . 

& • - First, where a segrnent of the population feels alienated and vrithout a dear 
4 itake in the sodety, It is Yath^ much \o expect them to embrace oi even to 
X understand the goals of formal education except for the very limited ones of an 
j: (nstrumentat nature, such as reading, writings arithmetic and vocational twining. 

There is no questioning the enthusi^ Of Eskimo parents for these instrumental 
' J' featur«s of education; However, beyond this there is little enthusiasm for and 
V uiidawtandlng of the content and process of fornml education. Ck>ntrol brer the 

content and process Is overwhelmingly in the hands of the Kabioona, the 
i/"^)^ Eskimos having no voice at all. Untlfthey do get such a volce/espedally at the 
V.iipmmunlty level, formal education wUkremaln an alien thing.* 
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j.u .^^^^y Ihe^p^slUoji people occ\ipy. In Jhe social system has much lo do 
with the r se^se ofldentlly and self-esteem. The family U the key grouping het«, 
for It 1$ In ebb and How of everj day life that people get to know who they m 
and what they can do. The social, and In particular, ethnic Is only one of the 
components which comptlsc a person's Identity, but In cross-cultural situations 
It Is a civJal componfnl. Eskimos with a firm sens^ ofldentlly probably do not 
firet over what outsiders think of ihem. But those who grow up In a world of 
cultural dlscootlnully - the majority of the cohtemporary school poputatlon- 
. are not so firmly anchored In self-Identity and self-esteem bet«use explldty or 
Impll^ltlyahe parents and their generation tend to be devalued by those who 
control the system. As I pointed out almost ten yeare ago: 

Although the Kabloona make a favorable, If romantic* Judgment on 
the Eskimo past, this does not prevent them from showing contempt 
for the. living Eskimos' they me^t, elUier ppenly or by Implication. 
Consider what Is Implied where one leirns thai untidiness Is sinful, 
and one's parents are untidy; that receiving handouts is a mark of ' 
/ Inferior statgs while one's parents ar^ forced to aclcept handouU to 
^ i keep the household going; that self-respecting men are capable of 
' ^ protecting their womenfolk from human predators while oiie'a . ' 
sisters and mother haw to be protected behind a social wall of ■ ; 
non fratemTzatlon, erected by the guardians o' the predator*. Under 
such conditions It Is not unlikely that children will devalue their - - 
^ parents. - ' . 

The devaluation df parents by offspring who accepf, wrhite \ 
unconsdously, the Kabloona Evaluations of what Is. desirable and 
what Is reprehensible Implies & *eakenlng In the control which' • 
parents hctnaUy exercise over their offspring. Plausible explanation* . ' 
of the factors which pre-dispose the children of foreign-born In 
America to delinquency usually Include the point that the children, 
accepUng the dominant society's view that the Immigrant parent Is 
strange arid perhaps upcoiith, do not loo> up to the parents as 
- role-models./ 3 . , . 

A third point has to do with Incongruence and Its consequences. By Incon- 
gruence we mean lack of fit between parts of something. In the Arctic situation 
here are many ?Rlmplfes of lack of fit, some of which are listed here: betweeft 
the goals youngsters are encouraged to entertain- and ihe lack bt means to 
achfeve these goals; between role demands from the Kabloona system and con- 
mc ing demands frqm the^ Eskimo one; betwijen one status Identity and another 
that a person is expected to adopL.These and other examples.of Incongruence 
arising from the rapid changes discussed eariler are described and ahalywd in the 
Uterature.M Associated with Incongruence Is the phenomenon of marginality. 
Personal marginality refers to . the condition of belonging '(^tly to one and 
, partly to another group, without being ifully engaged in either, and is generally 
regarded as a condition of consf^lerable.stralh. Group marginality refere to the 
posit on of a whole category pf persons, a category which 1$ usually In a kind of 
ryUddleman position between two distinct groups. A good example trom 
^ dian history is the; Metis of the Prairies, Who mediated befWeen the whites 
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j;,; ind »the Indians, ind who weft In the proceju of deveJo|ring ^ solidarity tai 
• unity whin they were overwhelmed by the westward moving while*. Becaiue t 
p*non caii IdenUfy with k'mu%iu\ group he U not necessarily In a position dif 
stnln, unlike the maigtntl penon whose identity problems are serious precisely: 
beeiuite there is no marginal grbup to Identify with. 

i Recent stu'dlH show that there Is anindplent margl;ial grouping In certain 
Western Arctic communllles>bul that over most of the Arctic on? Is pressured to 
Identify with tllher KabloonTor Eskimo. In lU releyance ti>the educational 
profess anK>ng the IJsklmes the problem of marjInalUy Is not serious until about 
the age of adolescence when \m young person coifjes to see the world as repre- 
sented at !easl in his communlly, not so much 'as It had been pjesented in 
childhood, but as it b. 

it follows that a key factor determining what bappJns In the proetss of 
developing Identification and esteem In ilk characUr of the commmUy In which 
the young person grows up. The ideal slluMion Is found In those few coromunl. 
m; ties where the Eskimos have a genuine voice, are Involved fn n^tklng decisions 
which are Important. In their eyes, and where the people can choose to follow 
more than oneilhie of work, combining traditional occupations pursued with the 
means of moderri techtioHogy and new occupations associated with the outside 
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ViX The history of one.of these conununltles, Povungnetuk In Arctic Quebec, I 
li-:, have described In a recent publication.'* The ouUt«iding Integrative piece of 
iri. social machiueor In that coriimunlty is a multi-functional cooperative, in the 
>;y/ running of which Ihe Eskimos have a genuine volce. Many have noticed the 
P:'^ feeling of pride and worth whicl) has been engendered among peo(He in places • 
;0 Povungnetuk, few as- they are. This feeling permeates the community and Is 
y% evidenced by many of the young people who, in other places,' are 'frequently 
v,*- ashamed of their origins. - . 

It Is In communities like this that Eskimos do speak out. occasionally 
I' expressing hostility and reontment, but i^eadJng their case In terms of construe- 
< , tivc development. They have learned about the power of organization and of 
; i>. 'politics' In Ihft broad' sense, and do not hesiUte td play off side against side, the 
provincial agfiisf the federal, the Hudson's Bay Company against ,the 
r\ , Cooperative. Acculturaled young people, espedally in the Western AflHIc, have 
• publicly voiced hostility ami resentment against "the system", but litUe of what 
> they have to say Is directly meaningful at the locd community level. In that area 
:; hostility and resentment is sometlmes'acted out In spurts of vandalism. - 
v^r I do not have the data to tesl Jt, but I suggest that the following 
r- hypothesis would be supported by the data: compared with youngsters fionji 
c other communities of the same size and situation with reference to resources but 
•; tacking the* integrative maialneiy to. be found In Povungnetufi', the youngsters 
.fr6m the latter make a better adaptation educationally, occupatlonally and 
H'"\ psychologically. • . - 

Locking at the Arctic social and cultural situatlon ln general, I. conclude 
Ji: ;.lh#t there is a far from close fit between the policies required by long-term, 
y . 1ar|^sea]e economic development, on the cne hand, and the policies required to 
f -: o 'fidlvldual and group deterioration, on the other. 
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Those ffhos0 chief concern i$ wll}\ laige sctte development of resourcif* 

:tiind t<> fav6r cultural replacement* those whose chief concern Is^itb hunuui 

teUtions pr6b)em$ tend to fiivor cultural contlnultjr. thi»^ former m the v 

iilvaUon of the Eskimo people in terms of a noisslve eductttibrial program alme4 

it fitting, the younger genertllon Into the modern, Industrial society and pay 

Ultte^niora.thah Jib serv(ce to the^needi of communtty development and adufi 

aducktion. In (bis ^^Big-Pictura*^ perspective^ the adult generations are by*passed< 

The costs of such a poU^ have b^eh the chief (((pk of this paper? ^ 

In the pen»pecUve of those whose chief concelm Is with ptople here and 

now there Is a tendency to underOlay the issues of long-tehn and large-scald 

development and to overplay the Issues of local compa&i:' Somehow the two 

perspeeUves must be brought together Into one focui^ so (hat programs of com^ 

mUnity development' which take into account ^the sodal^ cultural and psvchov 

logical needs or oil |eneraUons are, not Viewed as4x>mpetlng with or conflicting 

with programs of formal education ^designed to prepare people for life In a 

modem, Industrial sodely. 
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Prof«sso'r Vallce's compife^enUve. paper draws altentlon to lhte« 
pheifbnwns which have deeply jinfluenced both education In (he North and the 
IJsycholoj^cal Integrity of iU Indigenous peoples they are the recent large scale 
governmental Intervention; the^pUnqrity group status of the Eskimo with attend- 
ant powerlessness, sodal exdusloh, and economic deprivation; and the commit* 
meot of change agendfs and their pejporinel^lo a poliojMlf "cultural re^ac«- 

|ii«:-ment''. ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' -^-^ ■ • ' 

■ ■:' Although Professor Vallee discusses the Canadian Arctic, In our view these 
three phenonvna are equtily relevant to our understanding of sodal and cultural 

' : change In the Middle Nortii,' which in the West is largely populated by MetU 
and Indian groups speaking Athabascan languages and in the East by Indian 
groups speaking Al^nklan languages. Therefore ifaHhls paper shall discuss 
both the Eskimo and the Indian populations of the Canadian North, InrfOdlng 

i ihe Arctic and Subarctic? ^ 

V:- First we shair describe thfe ways in which the sodal and cultural trends ' 

nAiA/^ above affect northern education. We shair then shift our focus to the 

" ERIC*'"*' i«ve! to exanUrte the ways In which prolonged expwure to fonuial 
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«<Juc«Uon nffecU $ tu4enU* iftiue*. ittitudw, «$pirtll6h^ and self eMwra; In^hort 
their ««« o( pereond td«n(Uy. PdHt te «Ulm»lely the Individual who must 
' d«dde tibether to continue hl$ eduallon or dr<ip owl, whelbw to move South 
" or remain In the NotJh, whether to work for wages In a town or carry on the 
; .traditional hunting, trapjring and fishing way ofiife. 

. In this dUcusilon, flndini* frorn our inmligaUon of Identity conflict 
among Cree Indian adolescenU from Northern Quebec are presented. Finally we 
ahall «onilder briefly the Implications of our findings for educational tiollcy In 
the Canadian North. ^^^^^ ^ V 

Gover nmeniai lnlefventlon,"mlnority group statu*, 

and cultural replicement. ^ 

Slnro Worid War H the pa w of change In the Arctic and Middle North has 
accelerated, eipedally as a consequence of the development of D.E.W. line mill- 
tary facUIUH, the expansion of dvUlan governmental operations, and the growth 
, of nortjiem mining. The Introduction and exMnsl^n of formid education Jn, 
these areas bti been a key. cpncomltant of ifeesewcessea. • 

However, as n^nyauthorshave rrated. northern development. In CiQiada has 
/; rK>t pvoceeded tn a orderly, planned Rianher (H6bart and Brant 1966. Huj^es 
1965. Jenness 1968). liutead the $xlgendes of roUltary j^rtorltlis, the vagaries of 
ntlnerai exptoration>and devetopment, and shifts in government poli^ have beeh 
tnajor ftttora determining the rate, nature and locales af feinted by developihent.; 
/:' Consequently communities vary widely in the degree to whldi traditional sub> 
^tenc« patterns persist, in their degree of conUct jrtlh the dominant 
■ y Euro-Canadian sodeiy.'and In IheJr atlltudei toward fortnaJ education. Some 
grpupb . have experienced rapid modemizatloh. whOe others have remained 
: . . largely traditional in their orientation. The rapldUy of chicle and its imevenn^ 
have, resulted In a variety of econonfic adijptatioh$, frith each community dis- 
playing a different combination of tradittona], modined traditional, and Indus- 

■ t(iatly ^ori!»Qted patterns, along with sutHtantlal. unemployment and 
.%*. under-emptoyment in many areas. . ' 

^e'veith^lcsss, it 1^ dear that traditional ways of thinking and behaiing 
re^in fmportant almost everywhere. Valiee has o^ently lllt&trated this poin 
with bli account of the rables and influenza eirideaacs in an Eskimo (immunity, 
whUe Honlgroann has showu that even those Eskimos who are committed to life 
in a northern' town retain deep positive feelings for the traditlonai hunting life bf 
:• the past (Konlgmann 1965, VaUee'^1969). Thus, Eskimo and Indian parents kiid 
;. children are still influenced greatly by a traditlonai klnorlented, subsUtenc« 
based, v«y of life. Befoire they enter school noithero chlMren frequently hear 
only an indi^nous language at home and are sodaiized'^in tenths of traditional 
. goals, valuesNand altUudes.'AUhough BiAdmo add Indian children have been 
luperflciaHy exposed to different ways of life through observing whites and the 
" o»r« acculturated members of their communities, before entering school most 
children have had no meaningful contact with the "Kabloona" or "white" world 
(Hobart and Brant 1966. Honlgroann 1965, Sindell 1968). . 
, Despite the regipnal diversity In ac^ulturatlve level and econon^c o^por* 

■ ^T^9^**' «hool* have generally not adapted their programs to serve local needsA 
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ThiUL, itudenU hive not been prepared to tiJte «iv»hf«gp of the ec^pftomic oppor. 
twme« i*iJUbk In their region. Villee (1969) notes, for example, that the 
Eskimos and In<ilai» of t% Northwest Tenitorie* *'have been aWe to take onJy 
minimal advantage of mining andTOther development* taking place on tKelrown 
doorstep ... (cUe/ly because of their) lack of training and experience In Indus- 
trial CK«upat^.iii."jVt2s|li«r ^;(tmple U the goveronfental policy foitlddlng'tbca. 
' Itonal tralhlnf in Indian schools before jfrade nine, even though niky iludenla 
haw begun achool as late as ap thirteen or fourteen and have planned to stop 
school after three or four years. * 

One reason why norrtiem schools have not responded adequately to local 
condlilORs.li that Indians and feskimos, bei^use of their minority stalusi havp 
had lltUe or no authority over the selecTlon-of school locations/ curricula or 
peKorinel.%^ centralized govemmenlal bureaucracy has controlled the formula- 
tion of educational poll<y and goals, the recruitment of staff and the delerml- 
nation of ^currlculums. Almost all teachers In northern schools m 
Euro-Canadians, trained In and for southern Canadian InslUutlons. While often 
very dedicated, roost of these teachers have had no special training for northern ° 
living oiiteachlng children Ut a cross-cultural context. ; . 

• Furthermore, many of these teachers pt^is negative attitudes toward tlie 
cultural 'patterns which prevail In the Metis, Eskimo or Indian communlUes they 
serve (King 1967, Slobodln 1966), Their negative stereotypes hfve been rein- 
forcM because, as Vall^ a'nd others have pointed out, social exclusion ot segte- 
= gallonrU characleiistlc of morthem settlements. Finally, almost all teachers m-* 
turn to southern Canadian schools after one, two or three ypaw in the florlh, ' \ 

The dearth of Indigenous teachers and the lack of special training for 
teachers In northern schools reflect a policy of "cultural replacement", or "the 
attempt, in under-de^veloped areas, to replace the traditional culture vrlthamod- 
em one In a 'shorl period ..." (Mobart and Brandt 1966). Many educators admit 
openlyjUut they want to wean their Indian and Eskimo student* away fro^i 
thelr,-tftmari»4t^ ThU attllude is reflected not only in curriculuros, which, 
have gerieplyToot been adapted to reflect northern realities, but aUo In the 
extensive use of lesldential schools and the virtually exclusive use of English as 
the medium of Instwctlon (Grahura 1969, Jenness' 1968, King ^967). Vrty 
recently some effort* have been made to develop inilructlonal matetl«sls In 
' Eskimo, but ^mparable materials in the northern Indian languages ib not 
currejlly avalUble:3> • • . v 



The psychological impact of education ^ 

I How does this system of education affect the peojrfe who pass through it? 
Many, studies report (hat studenti Icam to devalue the[r own 'EsWmoness' bi- 
'Indlanness* but lack conflde'nc« in, their ability to cope effectively with the 
urban Industrial lire style to Which tl^y have be^n exposed In school. The policy 
'of cultunl re^acement has created Intense conflicts In self-image with feeling 
of Jnadenuacy and hopelessness (Berreman 1964, Clalrmont 1963, Hobart.1968, 
FR ir^ «nd Brant 1966, Hughes' 1960, and Parker 1964). In addition, 
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iot«rteriertUona) conflict tbout* eduwMon U promlnf nl because parent* f«*l 
that the p»e»nl educational *,syM«m thwa^^ni the Inletfrtty of their way of life 
and causes their children to become dfemBectfuK disobedient, laty, and aggm- 
'Slw (Hughes 1960, Slndell and Winlipbl969K jA 

.AltboOgh .fiidlan and esklmo paienti often want their children 1o attend 
school for a few yean so that they can lewn EngJWi and have better., 
oppoitunlttet for «roployment, they are ambivalent or opoosed td prolonged 
education becau» of Its negative eCfecU on their chttdrenV altitudes end be- 
bivlw. intense parental oppwUlon to education frequently becomes the predp- 
luting factor In studenU' Identity conflict. Symptoms of psychopathologlcal 

, signlflcanM develop because during adolescence students are forced to ded^ 
whether to continue their education In the face of parental oppoatlon or retuim 
home to hdpthelriparenis in the expected manner. , _ 

' . , ;^ Education an* Identity connicl ' 
• , amoi^ CSree Indian yoolh < 

To darlfy tlie origins of these' ffcychoioglcal proWejfts and to.teceitaln 
' how widespread and severe they fin, Ihe authors ^ud^ed vlrtyally iJrftOd) 
iUslasslnl and Waswanlpl Cree adolescents who attended elementary or high 
schooUb 1967 and 1968. • 

. ■ * V . ■ : 

, ' God gaw people some skills » they could support their ftnlly and I 
. »«ik af^^ the"m, A long time ago when we stayed an the busb/I 
didn't know anything about the *^te man's way. Everything my 
inother gave me» I apprtcUted ir; My fatter showed roe how to be • 
hunter. That's what I lUce to' do; my friends too. We want our sons ? 
to stay around here, where they irere bom. And work around here 
cutting trees, or In mining. But when they go to school, the young 

, ones, they want to work In town, They just spend their money and 

, drinl^. They don't help their- parenU or their small brothers and 
sisters. Sometimes they' donft even have money to conie home. So 

. what good does It do tbjlet our children go to school? ' 

This quotation comes from a 72 year old hunter named Samuel Beaver- 
skin, one of the 1800 CreeJ^dlahs of the MlstasslU and Waswaiilpl Bands living 

' In. noHjHJf ntral Quebec, south tntf east of James Bay.-* Samuel has never been 
to schoof himself, but five of his twelve children are presently attending and 
three more havf been* to school Jn the past The iMditlonal Cree hunt- 
Ing^trapplng fUhlng mode of life continues, to be coUu rally viable, but tt ln other 
areas, accuHuratlve changes afc'occurring as mining and forestry operations ex» 

. p«nd, roads and cbmrounlcatlons are introduced, and fur prices decline (Chance 
1969,'.URu^c 1988). ConcurrenllyHhe traditional |»ttems of entulturatton are 

-.ttflpg disrupted^ tiijce nrtost Ctee children are'^nl to Msldentlal schools In 
'iouth^ilii' Canadian towns for ten montbs of e^ch year, ws*|riing Ho their faro- 

• lUef only for the two-month summer vacation period, 

the sodaJlaatlon experiences of theie children alternate between the hunt* 

j^^traw>lng group, fishing camp, tnd summer setUemey,.and the white, uiSla 
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Industrial wnteft wher« they «tt«nd wliool,* The purpose of our study hu 
u *«*'^P? psychploglctl conj«quencei„df the%«»nHnuI«M In ea- 
cuIturiUoti which Ciw ttudenU experience «s they lite alternately In these two 
very different envlronnient*. Our central hypothesU Is that Identity conflict 
experienced by Cree ilud«nU during adolescence leflecla their altetnpU to re- 
solve tncompttibUitles between the two major models for Identtficitlon available 
to them: the "tradltlonil," reppesenled mainly by adult kin, and the "white" 
iiUMe or working cUjs, represented primarily by teacher* ^ counselors, and 
, foster famlllef. i 

Data has been collecte<i by means of an Adolescent Adjustment inteivlew 
schedule. Consisting of some 100 Items the AAI was designed lb InmUgate each 
student 8 educational, occupational, and sodal aspirations, the degree of parental 
opposition they .engendered, tht degree of confidence the student had in 
•chtertng his giMk along each of the three parameUis, and the prominence of his 
I'ftW .«l'?'*f^H*'^* tnxlety, and depression. Ethnographic fleldwork fiom 
1966 to 1968 at the summer settlements, In the bush, and In a residential school 
^<*«'bund lnformaUonj5m tl^e^M^ milieu, Cite encul 
WWlon, family Interaction patterns *nd altitudes towttd^ducatloh. Qt-the 
poup under study nlnety-three attended elcmenUiy schooU, while fifteen stu- 
dents were enrolled- In wnaraunlty high schools and lived with while foster 
famlllea. As In many other northern aK«s only during the pas't decade have most 
MIstasslnl-and WaswanlptcWldien attended school. In the study populalldn the 
age at school entry ranged from six to thirteen years, with a mesin otfiL6 years. 

During their preschool ye«« Ciee chUdren participate fully In tiSe tradii 
tlonal life of the huntlng-trapping group. Models for Identification are provided 
by parents, grfrr^S^nU, antfadulU of the extended kingroup. ChUdren assume 
contributory rOles and are given responsibility In accordance with their pro. 
fldency In perfohnlngjlasks having a clearly defined usefulness to the family and 
hunting group (Rogers and Rogers laes^SlndeH 1968). Boys' "play," such as' 
hunting birds and setting r«b>ll' snares, Is patterned after 'the acUvitles of the 
adult hunter. Olris help their mothers ccUm (Irewood, cook and wask <^othw. 
Tiroes for eating and sleeping are determine^ by Individual preference ralher 
than schedule. ChUdren learn through experience. that appropriate behaviour 
Involves eroWional reticenA, self-reliance, generosity, and cooperation In play 
and In the pif rformance of task*. There Is a strong soda! sanction agalmt the 
overt expression of aggression, either verbally or physlcaU^^, aifd ihrpughout 
**^'u?tf year* competition ahwng peers U crillclM«irFlghUrt£Q34ntflng 
and Malking back" m ttrongly disapproved TheiuUiiral ^phasls oftiwier. 
odty and^on effort directed toward the benefit of the kin antfhuntlng gtTup U 
relnfortfed by the fundamental Cr«« belleMhat the "soul splritv (MIstabeo) 
guiding each 'roan»8 behavior "Is pleased with generosity, kindness and help to 
other* and that such behavior U related to success in hunting (Speck 1936). ' 

With the shift from tradltldnal milieu to while urban residential school 
setting, Cree chUdren are removed from the families at the time they are be- 
coming competent to wairtne responsibilities within the hunting group, for 
y re of ihe hous^bold^ahd younger siblings. They are required to learn new 
RJ^Cf** **l f9f^ rather than "bush food" and abide by rules and a 
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time 5tructiin» iompl^lely at^odds with their previous txperierice (Wmtrob and 
Sin^ell 19.68). Emotbiifd expiesi^vity ^ encouraged, and so (s eompettliverie^ 
andi IndlvldualUtj^aehlewment Irt scholastic performance, athlelici yind 
extrawrijicuUfjK"vlUe», Overt exptwslon of aggmslon U totertted to |-wch 
greater degi^nthan acceptable in their family ml|jeu/ Their teachers and 
.dormllQiy^counselow know fllaUtely^UlUe about Cretfllfe, Its value orientations 
and Wljef system/ and generally conceive of their fo1e as preparing chOdr^h for 
tlfe In a^^ioderh tridustrial sodety*^!^ Instruction is in 

Enf^ish^ the students foiiow the nor^ prov|jtclal,cuvticu}unii, ahd ther^ are no 
vocational cpuiwa specifically o^fefjted to northern econothic oppOrtunlUe*. , 

A* tWr Khoot oureers. extend over six, elj^t; ten, or even twelve ytars, 
prolonged septrattpn from the life of their fanUly makesjt practically Impossible 
for Cm students to learn the skUts required for Successful adaptation to bush 
lif^. At tN same time they acquire a growing knowledge of, and some capacity 
to adapt to, the lifestyle of the^ white uibaci sodety that surrounds thefti. Both 
of these factors contribute t(^ a gh>wingcsense 6^ 

life of th0 Band; althctugh students continue to experience anxiety In their 
(nt«ra<H)On with whlt^. Through continuing contact with iesidentlal school 
staff,, who live In ttfe dormitories wtih ihe studehts and act actively Involved 
with the studentsr extitMrHcular^^^a ultfitlatel^ 
develop dose relatiotUhlps with one ot more of their teachers and counselor, 
this Is^ptrtlcuiarly true of th« high school student^, who live with wblte'foster 
famllii^. In this way the attitudes, beliefs and behavior patterns of ihelr white 
teachers, counselors and foster families becon^valternat^ modejis fojr Identi- 
fication which cpntmt shaririy wi^h Vtraditlonal^' models of the students' pre* 
school and summer experience. 

Most Cree adults recognize the usefulness of having some of their chlldiln 
attend school for two or three years in order tVieam enough Enf^lsb and French 
^cT function as Intermedliries In their increasingly friM)uent contacts with white - 
jpkVttifwAt offldals, toudsts and pot^tla) employers^ However, faced with the 
gre||t need for skilled help to maljfitain the continuity and effective functioning 
of ihe hunting groupi parents exert mounttng pressure on their chUdren, be* 
tanning eariy in adole^nc^; to stop school and return to help on (he trapUni^ 
and ^'learn the Indlim vvtfys^ Tho^ students w wttti tiielr education 

In the* face of ^parentll o(>{^^ characteristically iho^" syinptoms of de« 
- presslon and feeUngs of guUI based on their refusal to comply with the needs of 
this Mn grqup/ pindnution of familial enrtotlonal support compounds these 
feelings* Th« sense of Isolation which results IntensiiDes students' fears of failure 
in aclilevlng their aspirations of comfrfettrig high school and going on,ti> become 
nurses, teachers, sepretaries, engineers, bush pilots, mechaolcs or draughtsmen/It 
ialso contributes in a reactive way to ^heir increasing 0mo)ional investment In 
Interactions with teachers, counselors and foster families, and to a growing sensi* 
tlvity to rejection by whites/ 

Given the types of encultumtive discontlnuitlfs and intergeneratlonal 
conflict described, we hypothesized that a lajfge proportion of the AAI protocols 
would reveal marked Identity conflict, as defined by a sharp dist^ly between 
^student's stated . educational,, occupational^ and sodal aspirations as 

^ ■ ^ .-• 
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Compared with his expecKrtlonli ot achievement, by the student's manifest 
^ inxlety In response t? hts i«rent«' opposition to the various goals he has set (or 
himself, and by a majority of positive responses In that section of the AAI 
^ i probing feelings of anxiety, Inadequacy and despresslon. On this basis ve rated 

48 percent of the 108 students as having clearly defined Identity iortfllct. * 
. In an additional 14 ptrceht of AAI protocols Indications of Identity con- 

flitt were suffl^enlly pronounced to constitute manifest psychopathology or 
li *Mdenl^ty^confu^l6n•^ XErlkspn IdeSK ThW«en :of Ihew sixteen cases were 
female elementary school studenU, ranging In age from thirtten-to seventeen, 
; "^^^ ^^ protocols were characterised by strong polarliatlon toward a white 
. middle-class life «iyle,« Clinically, they could be diagnosed as having depressive 
. disorders with Jnsomn\a, lo»/,of appetite, Irritability, crying spells, social with- 
lie ■ i***'' ^ °' In extifacurrlcUlar activities, Isolation and alienation from 

p^Tsonhel, feelings 6f re}eftloa, and Inability to cop? 
?.r; , With academic demands. Ih almost every case' these symptoms have been pre- 
■ dpltated by confrontation between students and their parents over whether to 
^ continue school or return to the fanWIy. ThU cOnfrohtitlon generates Intense 
anxiety as students struggle, to resolve conflicting wishes to adopt a white mid- 
die-class life-style and yet at the same time avoid total disruption of emotional 
ties with their parents. <^ • 

The anguish of Identity confusion Is dramatically llfustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotation, taken f{dm the letter of a seventeen year old glr^to a while 
teacher with tvhom she had related closely In the past: . 

Com I please work at your place again. It would help me a little to 
overcome my shyness. Maybe If you gave me extra help it would 
help nie lots. Because right now I can't bear It when people talk 
, about me being shy ... I have no definite j)ersonallty right now, so 
^ give me a personality, I know I am asking loU but please help me. 

■ Implication? for northern education policy 
' Splndler has suggested that the search for Identity is a constat procew 
r ' In all human beings as njembers of cultural systems" (1968) and that this process 
. . becomes ^cute wheri divergent cultural systems tome into contact. Education In 
such circumstances can foster Identity conflict by forcing people to choose 
jij:;; between twb c<>ntrastlng $et« of values, role expectations, and models for Identl- 
'*;Av:ifl<^tl9n, or It can promote persoijal and cultural synthesis' Northern education 
; ; \ In Canada has been characterized In philosophy hy cultural rejriacement and In 
f practl.ee by encultiiratlve discontinuity. The rcsti^t has frequently been Identity 
J;;' conflict and, In some cases. Identity confusion. ' ' ' 

• 'What can be done to reduce Identity coifllft and prevent Identity cort- 
ViSs fusion among Indian and Eskimo students? Our findings, In common with those 
fe^jg vjo^ several other recent studies (Hobairt 1968, King 1967, MeUlng lp67, Sim 
Tremblay el al. 1968) suggest that present educational practices jeop- 
^r ;y-ardlz« the conttauily, vitality and' cultural integrity o/ Indian and Eskimo life 
j* .,. '— "^oth Indigenous northern groups and the government declare them them- 
ISiFRIC«'«t*''^"c«' to preserve. Our findings also Iridicate that the greatest degree 
fv-^aaa^en ©solved identity conflict Is experienced by those students who polarize 
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mo^l strongly ^o^ard the whtte nUddle-class l^entfty model under conditions of 
ir^tense parental opposition to, formal education. 

Thus two essential prihclpUs for the Ireduction of identity conflict among 
Indian and Eisklmo youth ar« the validation of the student's self-imago and the 
strengthening of his self-esteem as an Indian or^ BsklmOi and the effective In^ 
volvement of Indian and Eskimo adults in the formulation of educational policy 
for their children. To carry out thm (Mlnciples would require that combined 
residentialrday schools be located In northern settlements and be staffed by 
Indigenous teachers and counselors. Teaching in the first thr^e or four grades 
would be conducted in the chlidren*s mother tongue, Thereafter the curriculum 
would be bilingual but would Include instructional materials in the indigenous 
language on local history, government^ and religion throughout the children's 
school years. School vacatwn^ would be scheduled to allow students to spend 
time wilih th^lr families In the bush or In the outlying camps In order to retain ' 
fanUllarity with the traditional life style'ahd acquire the relevant skills. Teacher$, 
both indigenous and Eurd Canadlan, Would receive training in the lilstory, Ian* 
guage, and culture of the communities they are.to s^rve. Furth^more, Esklriio 
and Indian personnel of all ages would be recruited to teach In their local 
schools. For the upper elementary and High school graderstudents would attend 
community schools in northern towns; closest to their honi^s, but the same 
I»1nclples of course content^ billnqual currlculums and specially trained teachers 
would apply. These students would Hvejn cottage-type residences staffed by 
both whites and Indians or Eskimos until they started high school During high 
school students would live with Indian, Eslcimo, or white foster families. Pro^ 
vision would be made for regular visits home and for parental visits with th^ir 
children at school 

At present parents perfcelve formal education as having limited usefulness 
and regard It a^ the white man*s attempt to ailenjte their children from them, 
their way of life>*and the North^Where school grogranis designed to serve local 
. needs and reflect more adequately thcf IndJjienous culture, history, and language, 
then parental opposition to formal educatwn would be reduced.* Were Indian 
and Eskimo parents empowered tb ^^perat|, their own school districts and be 
fully participating members of schoprfeotttds In towns where their children 
attend community schools, then they would bcvequipped by experience to 
understand the purposes of , education; would be assured of its relevance, and 
would come to conceptualize the schools as their own rather than Imposed on 
them. Con^quently Intei^erteratlonal inflict pver education would be reduced.^ 
Were policies such as those we have outlined implemented we contend that' 
Indian and Eskimo youths Would retalix a positive sense of cultural and personal 
Identity and would acquire the linguistic, technical, and behavioral skills they 
need to participate effectively in the development of the Korth. ' 



NOTES ' 

1. , The term^*Middle North'' refers to those regions which are north of the 
settled areas of Canada (as Indicated by the lack of railroads, roads, large 
^ / population centers, and'developed land) and south of the high Arctic. 
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. - ' > Thus It would Include the northeirn portions ot the Canadian provinces, 

ihe yukonTeii1t6^,and the southern part of the Northwest Territories 

n^evor Lloyd, personal communication), 
2r There are, of course. Important cultural and historical differences between 

the Arctic and the Middle North but It Is beyond the scope and purpose of 

the present paper to enumerate them, . ^ 
V. 8, For example In Nouveau Quebec for use In thp early primjiV Jf^des., 
. 4. AU personal and place nanies used In this section are fictitious except 

those locating the region and Identifying the two Cree Indian Bands under 

study, 

/ 6. The term 'white* used In this context to represent all Canadians of 
»nori-Indlan (or Eskimo) extraction who are Identified and labelled as 

V *whlte' by the Cree under study. 

/ 6, ' This subject Is dlscu&sed In greater detail In WIntrob and Slndell 1969b. 
;::7. . Attempts to resolve Identity conflict through synthesis of the two major 

V /- modejs for Identification are discussed in Slndell and WIntrob 19b9, 

WIntrob and Slndell 1968, and WIntrob and Slnd^ell 196Qa. 
< 8. Ideally multi-track curriculums could be Introduced so that students could 
■ choose for themsejVes between programs emphasizing university prep- 
aration and those' emphasising traditional subsistence skills or modem 
northern vocational training.^ 
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TTiomol Hopkins U Chief, Division df Evaiuatton and ■ 
Program Review of the VnUed States Departmnt of 
if,'. Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs: Dr. Hopkins* p^^ 
& /n part abstracted frotn his tffaster's thesis on the 
History of Federal- Educattdn Programs in Alaska and 
'■kW::~^:.--f?- based (>n- hts experience as a village teacher in 
W^j■::'AfP*f''l'^^ - OS a supervisor of Bureau educational 
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Mr. Vallee has described in his paper the soclo-cultural situation among th^ 
Eskimo of Canada which, in ray opinion, (s analogous to the sodo-cultural 
• situation among Alaskan Es!(l mo. VaUee has pointed out that basic decisions < 
have historically been made by outside non-Esklm^ officials or individuals In the 
Canadian North. ThU hoi4 equally true for Alaskaii Natives, i wq like to 
brelfly sketch the decision-making process In educational administration In 
Alaska since schools were established for Alaskan, Natives; and condude with 
some discussion of what the Bureau 6f Indian AffaW is attempting In order to 
change the basic historical pattern.^ 

During the tInw'Russia claimed what Is Known today as the State of Alaska, 
?f jthftt Is, from the last ^juarter of the eighteenth century until 1867, few schools 

^p^^^ JTiilf paper Is based in part on thrw^^w^ (1) Thomas R, Hopkins' 
:|«E<|ut*llonaI Provision for the Alaskih Natives Since 1867," unp^bllshed 
Sliliit^rt Thesis, Austin! University of Texa^ 1959, (2) personal experiences in 
| Ar<fte (eactilngi and '(8)^ recent program dianges sponsored by the Bureau of 
|if^««|^*'fatri, United States Department of the Interior. 
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were eslablish^d for the Eskimo poputatlofti5 (>f Russian America. Those thi^^ 
were established forMlaskan Natives v ere mostly In the Aleutian Islands aiid In 
th^ Panhandle and were for the Aleuts and Southeastern Indians, respectively. 
These schools were for the progeny of mixed marriages, Russian men and Indian 
women, and Jtaught form of Chrtsllanily and' some navigational skills. The 

/decision making process in the Russian-American schools rested In the hands of 
the clergy who were backed by the TsaJrist Government m Moscow. It was an 
authorltariau structure that did not Include a local voice in any serious manner. 
Schools for the far northern peoples did not develop rapidly following the 

, purchase of Alaska by the United States, In fact, the Russian government 
continue^ to support Us American schools for ^ twenty years after the 1867 sale 
of Alaska, establishing a curious pattern of spending more foir the education of 
citizens of a foreign natloft than thai country Itself spent. Schools for the Native 
populations began to be establishedin the 1880*s. This was accbmplUhed largely 
through the efforts of the fir$t Agent for Education ofy the Territory of Alaska, 
Dr,. Sheldon Jackson. These first Natly^ schools w^re run by various Christian 
missionary groups from th'e United States which were subsidized by the Federal 
Oovernment. Dr/ Jackson was head of the Rocky Mountain Diocese of the 
tVesbyterlan church and at the same time GeheraL Agent for Education, 
Therefore, the early decision-making process for Native schools was controlled 
by tl^e various Christian. nrtissionary groups In the United States, and to a certain 
extent by the Federal Government The. first Federal grant for education in 
Alaska, $25,000 In 1884|^ v/as administered through the Bureau of Education 
and went tb Native and ribn-Native alike, much of it through mission schools. 
This pattern continued until the Federal Government passed legislation against 
subsidizing missionaries In the schooling of the aboriginal population, - 

, / The Shift away from the hiring of missionaries to educate Native children 
started about 1895 and was more or less completed by i917. The Bureau of 
Education df the United Stites continued to administer schoob fot the Native 
people In Alaska utitil March 16, 1931i when| the schools were turnedover to the 
Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, an organization that had be^n 
working with the fthbollng o( American'indians fbt three^uarters of a (^ntury. 
Under the Bureau of Indiati Affairs Alaskan Natives shared In the Indian 
Reorganization Acts created by the Roosevelt admintstrdtlon's New Deal and 
admliilstered by Co)Timlssloner of Indian Affal^^^ 

During the New Deal, two Important nori^educatlon developments^ took 

♦place in Eskimo villages that have a relationship to cunent program directions. 
The Indian Reorganization Acts made it possible for Indian^ groups to"^ organize 
"Village Councils" In order lb express a concern fof local involvement and to 
begin civil government, non^Natlve style. Native Alaskans were encouraged to 
establish cooperative Stows, with "Store Councils'' to administer them* As 
would be expected, cooperative Native jstores incurred th^ Immediate wrath of 
local traders. . : 

^ i I will digress brierty to describe the method used to establish cooperative 
Native stores. First, village teachers and Bureau adnUnlstrators worked vHh 
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) Native groups to form a counolland to a^k for a Obv*rnmeht loan to be used for 

- establishing a village store. Second, the Store Council selected a manager from 
i^mong^ the village population. Third, the managers ran the store based on policy 

: esUbllshed by the Council (Store and Village Couhclls are separate groups). 
; Store Councils received no training regarding their respoTJilbllltles. Neither 
did the managers, Tiie result v^as that frequently the stores did not do well and 
were jnore ofteR;in,the red than In the black. The author of this paper served as 

: ^ teacher In a one^l^ach^ day school In 1964-56 and advised the §tore CoundL 
This cooperative Native store, the only business? In the village, did not show a 
consistent profit and had never been able to r?payHta loan as called for In the 

:OWglnal agreement;^ 
V It Is Important to note that the whole Idea'^of village and Store Councils 
ft manated from Congress and the Bureau of In^an AffiJrs. 
From 1931 to the pr^nt^ village jj^^^ 

i with education have emerged, but haye dealt ;vUh the more superficial matters 

:^of the school: Today, b«s!c decisions for schools operated for Alaskan Hatlves 
are made by Bureau of Indian Affairs* r iWnlstrators who ite^^a^^ by their 
education personnels Local decisions fo/^hooU made by school building 
administrators. Above the school ^ultdftig level, dectsb^^ made by 
non-education administrators \^ho aire ^oreer Civil Servants. In this respect, 
educational decisions are still outside of the village ahd are also outside of the 
control of professional educators, top leWl educational administrators In 
federally operated schools for Native peoples in Alaska may make only 
recommendations concerning seteol policy. 

In receni years the Offlce^f Indian Education of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has been Interested In obtaining grassroots Eskimo and ^Indian 
Involvement in the dectslon^maklrig pr^>cess and has started what k called Project 
Tribe, The ultimate ali^ of Project Tribe is to establish schooN^ards If all 
Eskimo and Indian copimunities ahd to tra)n (he members in the respSnsHmitles 

r bf the position. Bureau pf Indian Affairs' officials are trying to avoid mistakes 
made at the inception of the coopejative stores project, V ; 

An interesting aspect of the establishment of school boards, or local control 
for Eskimo education In Alaska, Is the problem of overcoming a century and a 
half of authoritarian control of the schools. Alaskan Native people have been 
taught a certain relationship to their schools that does not Include them In any 
significant manner. The effects a Change In the education declslpn^nwiklng 
process will have on the school achievement of Bsklrto children are, of course, 
unknowti; but regardless of the outcome education must be tied closer to the 
lives of the children whose ancestors llvecl In t^ie Aifctlc long before the 
Intrbductlon of schools, i 
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Alexandre Jtxinovich Danilov, Minister of Education 
forjhe Russian Som federated Socialist Republic 
has h&d a long QfiU distmgtilshed career in Soviet 
Education, pr, Daf^ihv tm ge^^roiaiy prepared one 
of the few official PQticy.^atements by Soviet 
officials on education ^n the SorJet North to appear 
in the Western press. It U antlcipi^ted that this paper 
ftu\kes way for an increasing amount of , exchange 
between the USSMl and Western countries,: both in 
papers and studMrevel by scholars. Since the 
conference Dr. Danllov has coopertkted effectively 
with ' Westerners visiting jHe US.S.R as a result of 
interest in Soviet Notih/m' education broight about 
by the conference. . ^ , . ^ 
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Genetil Outline of Economk andtiuHurid DevpJopmenl In 
• ' S the Fir North 1ft the Yews of Soviet Power ' 

, TM Fidf'North4>f Sovlft Russia stretches from west to east for the most 
part along the Arctic Ocean coast, it consIsU of vast areas of tundra and taiga, 
nttrnly In Ask ana partly in Europe. The population of this' vaj» terriiofrls 
made up of peojrfe from a aumber of ,ihe many nations and nationalities of the 
Soviet union, KoRiis, YakuU and others, and minor northern groups, the 
Exeqks, tfie.Neneti anjd others, and also Russians, Ukrainians artd Byelonisslans. 

' Thertare inpre than twe«;y miiiornatlonalUIes, Ineludlng the Evenks.ihe 
Nf n«'z, the Khantt, the Mansl, Che Koriaks, the Sclkoops, the.NIvkhs, the Sam< 
the Chukdiis, and Vie Eskimos, who continue to use their oWn languages and 
;k#ep up ipedal features of their materia and spWtual culture. According to the 
•-<*ltsl«tl$tlca th«y ac<»ui)t for about 140.(K)0 of 

The orifijn of many northern nationalities goes back to the neolithic age. 
, rfiy andent^ features can be traced In the culture of the northeastern 
'I ' O lalW (the Ghukchls, the Koriaks and the Itelment) whd^are evidently 
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descended from (ht neolithic population or North Alia* According (0 Soviet 
trchaeotofv and tnlhropolpgy the hWory of such lelaled naUpnallUes as th* 
^Qhukchts and the.KorlaXs embracibs a period of four thous^d^ean. « 
K '\ Tlje purpose of scientific study of the Par North mnhe USSR for a 
^comoi^i^nsive Investigation of (he history .of northern tribes and natlonalitlei!^ 
on tha t^asts^ of generalize^- archaeological, anthropotog!cal| ethnographic and 
linguistic data. Some malor re^arch has been itftled out In the Soviet Union on 
the^ probien^ In th; last flfl^n to twenty yeats and the results' have beeti 
published In a number of scientific' papers and monographs at thev»ppropH8le 

. . fn$tUttt*$ of the Academy of Sdencea 0} the USSR. 

^ ' the minor horthtrt natloqaltties disperse i4 tl#%osl remote and in^ 
accessible jj^rta of RuAsJa'fot rm^ cfnturiea remained oulrfde dt^ilaatlon, In 

^ the rtcenrpast the ij>c\f\AMpt^r^t and cultural aspens of ttie life of the rftlnor 

* jratibni^lties in t^^^M jRtie/n arejis of tundra, taiga and the sea coast 'ticere 

* bound up soWv wj|^ «ich occuj^tlons as hunting, flshMfpfe^d jreltideer bjeetlling, . 
r and tradltfonai^hlstorlcally-establlshed forms of UitlQiial economy- These basic 

\ occupations and obsolete social relatlQns wer^an Indication pf a low level Irt th* 
< development of the productive forces whidi was in general typical of the north* 
em peoples before the socialist transformiljon 6f (heir economy/ ^ . ' 

T$arlst R^ussla hindered the economic an^ cultural development of-the 
'^^nor nationalities In the North; tftadt Ih^lr bfckwardness and disintegration 
jnto smaller lAbes ihe norm. Frequent Outbreaks of epidemica bn the i^orthern 
. edges of Russia )fd to the annihilation of masses of people* For instance, in the 
, Kolyma anji Chukot districts the YuJ^a^tr peoptie dimiriiihe^ in numbeir by half 
^- jduring the thirty years between the end of the nineteenth and (he beginning of 
\\he twentieth century; great numbers of ChukchU, Kodaks and Eskimos alsp 
oiecl In the same period. v ^ 
\ In the years preceding the October Revolution the. pedplei of t'ue Far 
.. North were alRx>st entirely illiterate, Accordini to the of ricial' statistics for 
^ 1908, literacy among the native population In gubernias and districts of ^(beria. 
' ranged (torn O.B perccnljn the Yakutsk Regloniind the Yenisei Uubemlaijto 1.2 
percent in the Frlmoiye Region. The Native population of the Amur Region 
were entirely illiterate: fn tsarist Russlji the minor nallbnalities of the North had 

* neither wrille'n languages norliteraturel " 

Jhe Great October Socialist Revolution ushered in a new era in th6 woiid'a 
history. Having overthrown the. system (if exploitatioa and oppression* the 
^^orkers and 'peasants of muUlnatlonal Russia guided by the Communist Part> 
j started large scale constructive work to transform society along sodalli^t lines. 
One of the key problems of the Socialist Revolution was tjie national questioTn 
The Soviet Government was the first in the world to proclaim the equality of all 
nations, their right to^ self *4etermlnatioil and the unimpeded development of 
national minorities and ethnic groups inhabiting Russia; The October Revolution 
- aroused the peoples in the Far North Just as ijt did all the Qther people^ of 
^ multinational Russia* These peoples were drawn into s^alist conjiiructbm^ 
Their tuHurid devi^Jopment was^effected so that the local natural conditions and ( 
naMonal features of the economy of the native population wereHken into 
O Ideratlon. , , - 

ERiC . 



K. ^..^I y**" of foreign IntmentfenVJ-Cfvll Wwfee peoples' of ihe Far 
North found IhemselvM under the rule of a While OuM admloUitttldn. They • 'A 
W#r* cut off (^^iji the central regions of Ilimja and w^re thus lnacc«»lble to the ^ 
Governnttnt of IWe wi6rkm*nd the pcasanU. After driving the ttilertenllonlsU IS 
ftid the White Ouards .out of the^ Par Northr the Soviet Govefnmenl began to 
render the local population all necessary assistance. By the early- twenties Soviet M 
power was eatiiWUhed In all parU o|> the Par North and for the nrttlline effort* ' ' ^ 
were made to bring tlie minpr oatidnalUies in conUct with cpJVJ»(#ridiluoa. 

In the North the first national admlnlstrattvo regions of the Russtali Pcder- S 
•Uorf wefe forroed W >9?6-19a9 and the national, tertttories with their local \ 
party and admlntsttattve b<)dles In ISaO aiid 1930. The establUhmeni of self^ov- 
eming national territories completed^he creation pt the national admlnlslratWe 
fystem for the minor nationalities In the North. It hqlped to develop their 
"■^W consdousom, brought them closer together and provided the necessary 
cohdltlonsforwM^allslconilrwcHon. /. , 

> Tjie Soviet Government carried out a. great number of social, economic, 
and cultural, transformattons in the Far North In which the native population 
■ look an actlxe part. Throughoat the years of Soviet Opvefnment, Industry has" 
' b«*n set up in the national reglonsiand territories of the North and agriculture • 
and IradiUonai trades ^ now ^eveloplng,on a new techrtlcal bailsrTodAy the 
Soviet North hiilds a prominent- place In our country's economy. It Is < 
i,v. , reserves of timber, In addition jo lis Huge.naluralHieposIts of coal, oil, 

#;: <»*.«o^tto, mica and many other ml^^^ 
^yi-: .■■ In the production of several important Items the regions of the Par No^lh ' 
iit <8icupy first place, in the e,conomy of our country. AH our relndeer breedlng Is 
carried on herie and the dtle* of Munnanslf,* Arkhangelsk, Amderma, 
. Naryan-Mar,. Salekharrf, Kh(trity.Mnn«ylsk,, Norilsk, Dudlnka, Mlmy, Magadan 
, And Anadir afe Industrial' cenlers whltb h*ve developed extensively.' .* . ' < 

. TJjere Is Aow a bfoad network of state and cooperative farms engaged In ' ; 
hunting and relndeer-breeding. The tilstorically-estabUshed economy of the > 
peoples of Uie.North which could be described as pefly, Individual farming Is 
now transformed Into. large-scale; socltilzedfarittln|v*Uh,up.to-date.technlcal 
equipment. The sUie'and cooperative farms fiave highly skilled personnel: drtv- - 
■ — era, mechanics,, navigators, reindeer and furbearing animal breeders, who are 
from the Native pcpulatloiij^/^ ~- • . 

Besides the basic traditional branches of the economy of the North, new ' , 
branches (rur<t>ej|ring anlnud breeding, agriculture and manufacturing Industry) . 
? are 4»(.«loplng lit many regions. In these spheres of production favorable con< 
:. dltlons are provided for all-round use of labour reserves of thecu^^ 

The Soviet Government U. taking consUtenl, sclentlllcally-basedmtasutM 
f fo further the protection imd^reproductlon^of biological resources wid thi? 
; makes posslbje the prolonged preservation ofthe comnverclal attributes of vast 

hunting grounds, pastures, great, rivers and lakes. 
:? r.;^^ Sod/Ulst transformation of the economy ahd Inrjease* In labor pro- * 
f ddctlvily. and the well-being of the Native population were the basis of vltially 
nt changes connected with their Irancltlon to a settled wa/ of life. This ' 
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SroceM of transition of a people who had been nomadic for centuries Is a 
muUaneous process of transforming not only the ndmads* life and pccupatlons, 
but th^lr psychotogy/a p/ocess of breaking with the.old/prlmUlve wftys. ' ^ 
V A steady rise of Ihe economic and cultural levels In Ihe llfe'bf th^ peoples 
of the P|iY North has resulted in a steady Increase In population. Increases are 
; being TregUtexed In all the northern national territories. Thus, slnce'19b9 the 
> Mansl people have increased their nu'mbet by 26.9 percent, the Khant people by 
J y 20.9 percenti tWNehtz by 20 percent artdDolgaft people 18.6 percent, 
/ Only under the Soviet Government Wave the peoples ofJJh^ North been 
; able tO, gel every kind of ntedleal aid at medical and prophylal^ic InHltullons. 
The hetwork of hospltals,*medlcal^nd pj^ophylactlq lnstUu,llons, Jiea^th centers, 
dental surgeries? maternity consujtatloiv-^terst^efig^ has grown >;elir.by year, 
Thus, In the seven national terrltoHes of the North the hurj^ij^r'bf beds In 
: hospitals and health craters doubled In the yeari between 1959 fi<fd 1969 alone 
r;^^r Aftd by the end of 1967 totalled 7,ipS. The number of dental surgeries has 
fJl^M )'™ff^4^,f''^ to tfthrtSr-flve. A total o( thirty-seven medical aid centers ^rv- 
; aircraft have been set up In the regions' of the Par North to 

^'^f^f^^ medical Ifistttuttons In the North ^e now staffed by larger number Af 

#v ^dlc^l personnel. Altpgelhef 170 young physicians, representatives of the^fta- 
^Vf ;"" tiotilyitles of the Far North, have^gri^duated from medical Institutes in the last 
"^^'V; /ew years, present about 400 representatives of minor nationalities are train- 

Ingil ihedical institutes or dolrfglhe preparatory course; : v ' 
M-:'*. s ^ Extensive W.ork by the medical Vservlce has contributed to a decrease Irt 
^ .diseases and the child mdrtaUty yate In ttie populated areas of the Nortjh* , 
'f^^::- " A great deal is being don^ to furthir cultural enlightenment In the Far 
A v North, There Are 566 clubs, 6Q0 ybrarles and 650 film projectors functioning In 
•jij. the national* territcrtes, radio Is jnstalted ih mostr or the: settlements, while 
ii :. hUnterS>, relndeer-bveeders anl^ fishermeri have transistor rfidlos» Television Is 
-t: Installed Ifl ChukoVsk» TalmIr, Yamal and the Khan(y-Mi(ii&ylsk territory. News* 

^P^^ coming cut in 'the t<?rritorles and radio programs broadcast both in 
s0> Bu^jitn ,a1id Native languages keep all the peaple well Informed about current 

«yent$ jn home and international affairs. National amateur entertainment actlv^ 
i ' i JtW c6ntlni|Vto develop/The Chukot, Eskimo, Koriak, Ma;isi and Nenets song 
1 -4*^6 danbe companies enjoy wide pijjjularlty ii\ our count?y. Of interest Is the 
Si: it?^?*gln*'4*?rt of Citukchi and Eskimo bone-carvers, handed down ffom generation 
^HiU t6 generation. Their wonderful bone-carvings have been displayed at exhibitions 
># abjroad,' * # ' ^ . 

'1 - -\ / ■ The cuUtira' revolution. awakenM the great creative forces of the minor 
; nationalities In the North. These nationalltes have their own men of science and 
*; Culture, among them. talented writers, scientists^ and artists. Vaslly Evachan, 

M.Sc*, an Evehk, Is a well-known expert In the hlstoiy and econoitiy of theVar 
v^^^ V^^ who successfully c9mbiries tis scientific work with extensive paxty and 
;v: > administrative actUHIe? in the Evenlc national lerritpry. O.R- Popov, M,Sc,^ a 
% v'l Dolgati^ Investigates, economic problems of agriculture and traditional trades In 

the North. Pyotr In^inlikey, a linguist and translator, first M.S^.^amon^ the 

C kchls, Is a scieVitiflc research worker* at the Institute of Linguistics of the 
:y ERJ^(_iemy of Sciences of the USSR and dp^es research Into his native lariguage? > 
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In the Soviet period the minor nationalities of the North have begun to 
develop nalloni^l literatures. Yaklm Samar, "a ,Nanaiftn„was one of the first 
writersTjf the Far North. The works of Yiirl Jtitkheu, a popular Chukot author, 
are translate4 Into many languages. The talented Maris! pq6t, Yuan ShestaSoy 
whose poetry reflects lyrical trends in Mansi folklore, th^ Chukot poets Victor 
Keulkut and Antonlna KImUval. the Nenetz poet Vaslly Ledkov, the Evenk poet 
and linguist Vaslly Lebedey. ^lid other po6ts.add writers who are all represen- 
tatives of the minor natlonalites of the' North, are clear Indication that the new 
socialist culture of minors • 

\, ,^^5i^.a"^of-thrtremendogs economic and cultural development In the" 
North there is a constant demanc^' for' skilled personnel vMtK higher and sec- 
ondary education. In view of this, a good deal of attention Is paid to training 
personnel among this local popltlation With general secondary schools serving as 
he basis for training Native people for different spheres of material and.splritual 
life. At present, ^here are 600 general schools in which children of the Native 
population are educated. ' . 

... K,''^!lt'^^^" also eleven specialized educational Ihstitutions for the peoples of 
the North, fn addition, representatives of the Native population receive higher 
and secondary education in various Soviet cities, 

. Short Historical Qutline of the Development 
of Public Education In th« Far fjorth ■ 
The first Soviet schools-appeared In ihe Far North In the twenties when a 
start was made In developing the economy artd culture. One ofHhe first Soviet 
schools for.Nenet? children was opfened In.the Arkhangelsk BeglOn in 1922 On ' 
the Initiative of the "Nomad" Nenetz cooperative which fully maintained* It. Ill 
those years the basic type of school which fully corresponded to the specific ' 
.local conditions v;a&,the boarding school, and in the moJe remote regions with 
nomadic population fthere appeared cultural centers which combined a boarding 
..school With hospital facilities and provision for club and study groups. Thcsl 
cultural, centers occupied a prominent place in the history of the Soviet Far 
North owing to the great rol.fe.they played In ihe deveWpmeht of the economy 
and^Qlture of the Native population. ' 

u '' .^^^^^^'^ special featQfe'of cultural construction In the North were mobile 
. Red Chooms" and "Red Yarangas" (tenuV whose staff travelled with the no- 
" thfm on political, cultural^ and enlightenment work among 

■ The lntrodu\:tion of compulsory primary education In the national regions 
■and territories of the North In 1930 marked a general advanpe in public educa- 
tlon, A significant role In the Implementation of universal compulsory education 
was Played by nomad schools which provided a consldeVable range of primary 
education among the reindeer-breeders^ children.-During the six years beglnnhig 
w thjthe 1929-30 academic year the network of schools for the minor nation- 
Jilltlcs expanded from 123 to 655, ■ ^ ' . - 

- ;.: In the perlpd^ between 1938 and 1941 an almost complete set of textbooks 
m first- and second-year schoolchildren was published for national schools In 
m North. Some textbooks for the third and fourth years, syllabuses, aids In 

ERJC'^ '"^^'lods and children's books for out-6f-class reading were published. 
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total of sixty books on social and political subjects were published In. 
t)ie four years between 1939 and 1941, both In native languages and Russian. , • 
; ' * ' ■ Teathlri^ chlldrcin of the peoples of the Far North In their native languages : : ^ 
In their early sch6<)l years ensured a more conscious and thorough assimltatlon of ^ - ^ 
elementary Itnowledge. Native languages were of paramount Importance In <rO^ " ; ' 
ducting educat^ona^ work among the^ children, and tKere was an Increase In'tjie 
number of teachers with a Command of local laijguages with <i corresponding 
extension of the school network and attendance. . 
, , The difO^uU conditions of wartime dld^not hinder the development of 
r:?: public education In the Far North; the teachbg ^ersonneJ aucce^fM^ly put Into : ^ 
r^-^ pra^cilce the law on unlversaf primary education, organizing patrfotle actlvitlea ^ y 
• r ror schoolchildren who helped their Motherland and the army In various waylr : ?l 
' ^ and adopted sotdleiV and offl^rs* families, . : ^ v - ^ 

i: . Assistance to the Par North increased after the end of the Great PatriOtIo 
^ J War. The Communist Party and the Soviet Government a<lopled severa) decree :^ f; 
<;jdmed at further Improving public education In the Far North. In the 1946^6 . S 
academic year san4toriuta forest schools, fot sickly children were opened In the) Jv :| 
\ /'Far North, Preparatory forms were setup |rinatl6nalw^^ : > 

^ „ In 19464048 Native language texU>ool^s were published for preparatory 
' J and primary classes at schools for tha-MOpIei of the North who had writtenV^ 

languages, and new syllabusea (St^awe fang^i^e teaching were also worked out, 
r r; including the Chukot, Eskimo and Koriak fahguagei.' The almost total Illiteracy 
y.i' of the native population 1f> the florth inide It essential for the Soviet Od¥*m* :f :| 
;ment to take special measures (6 teach the adult populatloh'to read and itdi^ in ;? |; 
/' vfthelr own languages. These were carried d^t at Illiteracy elimination center*, la ; 14? 
' / *^Red Choonto" and "Red Yarangas'*, In both moWIe and permanent ichoolix \% 
i^^f These organizational forms of ellirUnatlng Illiteracy were created to suit the ; > *|i 
:7 V working and living conditions of the population, As a result of this cultural and;i;,rv| 

V : ^educational work the overwhelming majority of the population In the North hai<: 
^JiJ^^ibecowe lUeratej^hi a short period conditions were provided for Implementing;* <fi 

V.i^^ compulsory elght^ear schooling and a further ImprovemeinVof.se^^!^^^:.^! 
;:;bndary education. ^ " ^ ' \* ; Xyfj 

Network dfSchOols and NumberspfPupUs , ; 
:/ ' At pre^nt all the three,, t^lc types of schools provided by the Sovle|]; 
; public education, sy^t^thj priniary schools, eight-year schools, and secondary '/J 
; / .schools with a len-yealpfrfod of schooling, are funcilonlngJn all the natlonid: J r 
regions and territories. Due to local condl^tlons tlj^ most widespread are school " 
\ :yi(>tx^\^\ii>yxm^ boarding-schools arid kh6<Hs wltlT afterschool groups, A 
K ' further rationalization of the school network by closing small prinugry schools, 
/ : . : and merging lull-size primary, eight-year and secondary schools has continued tn < 

J the last few years with a view Jto prodding jnaximum facilities for successful 

V' teachlngV —-^---y- ^ - ^ 

' Thus, although . In the 1&29'30 academl,<; year the number of national . 

> schools In the whole of the par North totalled 123, m which only ^0 percent of 

V children of school age were educated, In the 1967 68 academic year the number 
of schools in the national territories alone amounted to 623 with a total of , 

000 puplls,|ncludlng 23,t)00 children of the minor nationalities, 
ERJ C . , - • : : 
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. ' : All the children In the regions of the Far North whose parents are engaged ° ■ 
\i. . \n hunting, relndeer breeding, fishing and oth^r trades are l<fdged. equipped and 4' 
. boarded free It) school boarding-houses . or boarding-schools which haw/ ■■'"i 
r .. 'Well-ordered hostels, classrdonw, study rooms, gymnasiums, Instructional wdnk' '.: 'M 
s .^:>:»hop8. medical Inspection rtKoms.arid dinlngrooms,- . 

Schools with 4fter-scho6i groups give much help to parents In the up^ 3^ 
J bringing of their children. Here the children stay after school houirs; they do ' . 

their homework, and enjoy jrecreatlon under the teachers' guidance, The fol- - vA" 
ii lowing data show how the numb*? of schools of this typo has Intj^^sed.In thO' 
^^1962-63, academic year thtre were sixteen scliools with after-school groups »Ilh^ 
l\: a total of 1,312 pupils; In the 19B7.68 academic year the total number of Hbh* 
schools was 149 with the tptal of 7,698 pupils. The dense network of schools 6f ' 
vt- VAijous types helps Implement the school law of 1958 on universal compulsory ' „4 
4' r ^Ight-year education, , • . ' / . f.f ^ 

J Imi^ementatlpn of universal compulsory eight-year education lays th# ' 
■'. ;: foundation for the Introduction of compulsory secondary eductUon, which has 
ff become essential bcfcikuse of the advance )n science «^d technologic In fiur ' v * 
country, Transition to universal sei^ndary education b ptahned for coropkilon -1 
Ir, In the USSR by 1970. Favorable conditions are Seated in the Par North as in all r 
the other parts of the coUntry for all teenagers with elfeht-year schooling W: . 
% continue theU studies aiid receive a secondary education". The youth , of the>i -If 

i)Orthern nationalities receive secondary education In generid secondary schooli/ ' 
A; vocational tethnica! schools and secondary spec!altz«d schooU both technical 



and pec^igoglca]; U Is possible for yoUDg&tew who are working to complete their * 
P'': education at evening and correspondence schools. . • > ^ .: : > 
"Poir ' Instance, in the Khanty-Mansyisk national territory there 'are ' 
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>lvt*entj^^ne young wor)<era* schools with a total nunAer of 3,372 piiplls; 
■fl4' .'consultation centers have been opened at slxty-lwo chlMren't general secondaty 

idioola for 76$ young workers who stMdy by correspondence. . " . . , .. r"": 

' " " 'Specific Featurca of Education and Teaching Methods In National " ' ; ,h 

H^,: / v .PubUo cd'ucallon In the Far North of the RSFSR U not an Isolated system^^ . 0^ 
v It is a .component part of the. single state system of pubUc education in the ' V : 
•X USSR, although the unin^fd content and level of primary and secondary r 
education do not rule oiit specific features^ teadhlng methods In national ' \ 
schools in accordance with specific features in the economy, life, and culture of-- > ;5 
I / ; ; various nations and nationalities. " ■ " i 

, . . .The main feature of school education of the minor nationalities of the Far 
-y'- North Is that the pupMs are taught Irf their Native languages in the initial stage of 
elementary training which gitdually develops into parallel interconnected in- 
7~75tjuctlonlrNatlrelanguagesTJid Russian ifhldrwntfniiesantn thf completion 
:}.;•{: 1j[f il^^iiUay education. Instruction In Native languages In national schools of 
%f ?- ihe Fav North Is the necessary foundation upon which Is bullt'the entire system 
i'-p. of elementary education of children of minor nationalities. It lays the biists for 
/ literacy and speech and shapes the initial stock of the child's notions of the 
•v^r,^ finding worid. Many years' experience of school Instruction In national 
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1 - . khooU of the Far North has shown that young northenf»rrm«9ter the Initial 
practical sXHU of leading, vrritlitg, counting 4nd tpeaklqg iucc«s$hilly only when . 
V, (aught. In their own,languBge», whkh,-to | comlderable extehl, make It easier (of 
, . them to master) Russian and creAtei, favorable cbndltloM for transition to aeo- ' 
ondaiy.tU.ucalfon and I i^stematicsCudfbf the fundamentals of sdences. '~ ' 
. The ftussian language as a )ai\gtiage of Intercommunication and coop- 
: ... , ; :.'««llo<Mjf L«>gJ^.|U the peoplei of the Soviet Union Is of particular Importanco 

for the ^nOr nationtliUes of the Par North due to their backwiidneta In the ' 
<^ ; > ; past. W his becoraesone 6f the n^ost Important mean* of bringing them into con- , 
> > Uct with modem culture and science at a time of tremendous advince In society,- 
fi't^. lde.^ce. and technology. . ^ , . 

|>. • : ' ' "These objectify fictort strengthen the dertre of the minor natlonallUea»- - 
: partlculariy the youth, to master the Auastan language n/hlch his become t^' 
yi^^ V natural component part of their life loday.'wlth Natm llnguages still being used ' 
: not only In their hotee«,buUn all spheieidftht^ life. 
' Native tanguaigea are aiuo a^ iodlspehsable meatui of fanylng on cultural . . 
t:fi^.-fiu\6 political Ihfomuition world among.tbe population. ThUii fleady seen In the 
^ / i Urge numbers of textbooks, wprks of fiction and poUtlcaubooka publUhed by 
^f^;V<^'the central and. regional publUhlng houiet lil the languages of Uie Kort^ern x 

' ; - peoples, and aUo In local newspapers «nd radio programs In Katlv* langoages to 
^'>i the natlonil forritoriet. . ' 

Instruction In Naltve languaget with a gHKlual transition to tea<Mng / 
tv :Russian Is novlded In pili^ary scho<^ In the PaTcNorth by t flfe-year t^ of 
l^vU' 'schooling: the preparatoiy form |iid the fint, second, thir4 <nd fourth fonoa 
t wiln special syllabusea, textbooks and approprtat« teaching methods. In tl^e i 
ikeprntSiy grade Instiuctloft begins In the Native language wltb><hoii itidl^ 
K'f-v* RWfitaiy course. While learning to, read and wtt|e, pupUa develop their o«n v 
V/ipeedf. wiitting and reading skills, In the Artt fonn work » continued to develop. 
I'-P- their hablta of ^ral and'wrttten speech and rei^ng textbooks to Native languaftt 
1> jiMdally compiled for each nationality. Teadilng aids are publbhed foreaiSti of 
t; tM>fatlvelanguag<a to help the teacher. ' - ' ' ' '-H 

ifS'^ ' At «ariy as In 193$ and 1936 sped^ ^Ua|>uses to Native. langu^,^'#i|4' 
^c^:, ,- worked out for primary schools In the Far North. They took toto accoimt. . 

specific features of language^ structure and the way of life; In primary schooU to - 
V > the Far North arithmetic U also taitght to a Native language fit the toltlal sta|e< In" 
: the languages of peopiec betong^pg (o the pataeoastatfo group there Is « difnreBt 
.i. f couDttog syateniiTso' the ^velopmeht of countlim skllb a$«ord{og to, the dedmal 
^t"^: , ii^tem take* Into afeo.Uo\ jfhU peculiarity of the„ Native languages. . jV 
-J' I. ^ jS^dal ^gS^i^i Itfxtliiodka d$ilgned for the tieadiing of Rutslah to the' . 
iv^ " ^ nbrtI»#'^1(ap(lRef aUo take Into considention the peculiarities of the n«*> ' 
4<A ' -'tlonaV laitgoages. Alds deaUng vdttl. imthods of teaching Russian and national 
^4^^Mt!ii»$ it9 ayitematlcally^pUbruhed with a flew- to «ttaifllni,the..i»t«giS*ryl_ 

sdehtinc and methodical ievel*-o( iris^iiction in the national schools of the Far 
. . , North. ' ; ' f * 

- 'All the general educational. Mbjects In the fifth thfoygh tenth fdrms are " 
/' ^ taught In accordiiici^ wilhihilf^d sylUbuses and teiitbooki which are In ttse^ . 

C )ughdut the RSFSR. However, teaching methods In tlve middle and aej^or 
E RXC 9^ have some peculiarities dictated by (he local conditions. , 
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Oenertl education Is not the only type of educiitton provided in Soviet 
sehodlii which are also general labor polvtechnlcll sehboli; pne pf the main aims 
pf Sb\\H schools Is to Introduce pupils to ttie fundamentals of Industrial pro- 
: ; ductlon, so that they if ill be fitted for work In one of the branches of the 
national economy* 

^: : Some spe^iaUy eqiidpped schools wtth a general and poly teclinldal back* 
V , ground train rad]0K>perator$» drivers, fltterst electricians, bookkeepers, and al«> 
; workers fpr fur-bearing animal breeding farms, fl&Wn^ cooperatives ' and 
V'- bone-carvers ftom the Nent2^ Khariiy-Mansyisk» Talmt/i Bvepk and Chukchi na* 
i tlonal territories, / , / f 

V Labor training Is' organized according tq the chlldreh^s age ffroup and 
K> standard of knowledge^ In the JuHtor and irnlddle ipradts schoolchildren acquire 

Initial technical) agricultural and household habits Und skills. Qptldnal sjubjects 
) and practical training in the school workshops and laboratories are introduced in 

t^e senior grades and at th(s stage schoolchildren can make> thoifovgVsludy of, 
5i;^ ihe«||jpnhology of producUoh In a particular branch of industry. Labor and ^ 
V^i^^^^^^ training nudies H pb^ble and expcdR' t In naltonal^hools to 

achieve a vocational bias with . a view to training the pupils to work\(rOaiS^n . 

local branches of the econohiy, y :^ - ; 

, Ottt<if*iUsaaifaExlra<inrricular Activities. 

• V l^ovlet schools leac^ pupils the fundamentals of science, develop their 

co1(trirnunlit WQrid ouUook» InslUI working hablts» cultivate Uielr aesthetic tastes, / 
^ leach them good'mannefs, and tralnlherh to*e physlodly fili " i ; 

f?' National features are given niuch attei^ttpn in the ieacjbing of hunters' and 
R;- reindeer-breeders^ dilldren In schools of the North, in extra-curricular activities. ; 
Ir;^ in the work of^ children's organizations such as the /Voung Pioneer wmt 

Komsomol - Young Communist League*^ with a view to the correct development 
iv of their t^tetlectual^ moral and physical qualities, Eariy at school they; team to 

observe and understand naturid phenomena and putke simple bunting tfnd fishing 
C>S 'tools, / . . " ■ ^ , J 
? - Educational and feature films and tape recordlrils of songs, stories and 
^ ^ poems are widely used in fducattbnal woric« Scfaool-te^chens make constant use 
- of local material to broadeli the pufriV genera) oullo<^ and Instill In them love 
■ i:#tet their country, * ! N ^ 

The aesthetic education of schoolchildren Includes music lessons, drama 
: ioAg and dances entomb lea, and drawing classes at schools. The popu* 

;2r:1arizallon of fiction, popular science and sodo>poljtlcai literature botbjn na* 
k r tldnal languages aAd Rusdan .ls an^tmportant paiiofeduoillonal work. The best 
>l - works of Russian, Soviet and foreign authqrs have Meti trahslated Into the 
w languages of the peoples of the Far North In the years of Soviet Power. 
> : ? In lb# period between i946 and 1966 alone sixty books were published Jn < 
^"^analahm a^^ a total print 

.# of 60,000; and seventy-one In Chvbt vrilh a total drcqjilton of 106,000. Books , 
:rc U ll^e Evenk, Even^ Khant, Mansf, Eskimo and Koriak languages have also been 
f l^piiblithed. The teaching dfRussian in school! In the Far North enables the pupils 

' ^ ti'^ Russian^ Soviet and foreign .classics* School and chlldren*s libraries carry 
;s^: g|^(^ lematlc work to popularize books among their young readers. 
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In the M few years exleflslve wo»k has been done in schools ot Ihc Far 
North,.as In all th» other schools of th« RSFSR, tp sllmutate Ihe pupils' Interest 
In science and technology and develop their technical creative activities. For 
Instance, In the Chapllnsk eight-year school in the Chukot national territory 
where Eskimo children are educated, there Is a dub ifrhose laei^bers build 
models of boats, hous^j, dothei, footwear. Groups at which youngsters can 
learn the arts of driving and bone-ctrvlng exist at the Uellen eight-year school for 
Chukot children, . , I ' 

The nature of the Par. North determlnts the type of experi'mentai work 
done by young naturalUli, Schoolchildren partldpate In the work of rein" 
deer-breedlng farms and In hayijwktngj they cany out. tasks for sdentlsls grow. 
• Ing frost-reslstant plant*. In many schobli In' the Par North Ihew ar« group* 
which go on Excursions to study the hUtory and natuMl life of the locality. Jn 
the^yamal-Nenetz an() Khanl-M^ national terrltoR^ hundreds of school- 
children are taken out to camping centers duflng their summer holidays. Despite 
tto long diriances from great cultural centers and the spedal fealuies of the 
work vritb children of the .minor natlonaliUes, schools In the Par North suc«es*. 
^ fully solve th* problems df aesthetic education. ' .<i * 

There are 100 music schools, twehty-one art schools and thirty-four tee^^ 
educational esUblishments of the Ministry: of COlture of the ' 
RSFSR In the Par North. Theb are tevenieen children's rauslc^sdjobls In the • 
Magadan Region atone and nineteen In Kamchatka." In these schools the diddi^n 
of minor nationalities «udy the thcory^f music, tonic solfa and choreography ' 
and leam t<* play the ptano, thfracc flfdforf and strin ged Instruments. 
# .u go'f'^ sdiool, however, plays the main ro!^ In.tbe aesthetic educi^tlon 
of the chUdren. of the northern peoples. The development of national dandng 
and singing has become typical of many schools; In the boardtag idiool at Tur, a 
settlement in the Evenk national territory, foir example, there Is a cfao«»and a 
wnce group performing Evenk national dances and songs as well as songs oi 
vWous other nations. The pupils give concerts Id hunters, relndeer bieedeis and 
workers at remote trading stations. . . 

.... SchoolchlWren have spedal dasses on the applied arts of the minor na'tlon- 
alltles. National embroidery dasses and modelling, wood- and Iwhe-carvlni* 
, groups exist at many schools, dubs and Houses of Culture. ^ 
Physical training l.n various forms Is a matter of profound concern In 
national schools In the Far North. At present there are fifty^even children** 
sport* schools in the northern regions with about 4,000 dilldien engaged' In 
various sport*. Tradliional naUonal. jjiames which promote the development of 
speed, dexterity and endurance enjoy wide popularity with schooldilldren on idi 
tke'national territories. 

Particular attention U being paid by tht educational authorities to the 
^.organlzallpn of summer recreation for the children. Schools are key polnU 
everywhere for keeping youngstep healthy. They also sfe to it that school- 
children have InJerestinfand enjoyaWe summer holidays. School summer cainps 
;ate now very wldesp^. The network of Youlg Pioneer summer camps Is 
extending year by ye|r. Every stfhimer thousands Ff schoolchildren spend their 
^ lays ,at sanatoria and pioneer camps frt the southern parts of the country. 
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" Training Tcac^fngPwsonnel for NiUonal 
, . " v : S<hooU6tth«ParNortK ^ ; 

, Jn the national tfWtorl^ of th^ Fir^North Ihete are 6,950 loachers with 
l^g^i^'^or secondary t?ducaUoii» includln({ *l ^600 Uachers who come from (he < 
nottHcM lialioMtUIea. These teachers at thojnattQnalschoots have been the main 
iupjie^ t&e cultural revolution^ th(ui maHy capable statesmen and 

^ paHy wpmn^^ are succe&sfujty working in their national tefHtories, many 
talent^ jMrtesiiUtIa ^d .writers, came from the ran&a of teachers in the North who 
hAd^tpel^M^il^Sf^^f education. i|t the institutes In the capita) and var*^ us 

fet(^loi^,:$ierMNil#'.^^ ?y 

T^^ii«ftfds*jiK teacher* 6f different nationalities of the Soviet Union who 

[/have devbtod Otemselves to cultural and educational activities among the minor 
nationalities are working side by side wUl} teachers of the ndrthem nationalities. 

: They are* as a rutf>;i great lovers of teaching. 

^3;; Natlotia) tetching persbnhel are trained at secondary pedagogical ?duca« 
^jttorial Institutlohs and pedagogical Institutes. 

The training of primary school teachers ftem the northern nationalities* 
began tn the thirtlet at national podagoglca! scHSols in the regions of the Far 
'North and at the Institute of the Peoples of the North in Leningrad. 
'liw ; At present 700 students from the local population are being educated at 
. el^t national p^agogtcaJ schooIs^r Their upkeep to paid for in f^.i by the state. 
* Pedagogical schools with a:fouryear term of training takejn youngsters with 
eight years of sciiooUng/ The term of 'training for those who have finished 
ten-year general' secondary schools \i three years. , 
>.i^t Each year sees a ft^ther increase in the number of students from the 
( nitlonalltles or the North/ tfcelr enrollment In pedagogfcal Khools has risen two 
and a half tln\es fn the last twenty years. Pedagc^cal khools train leaching 
personnel for primary schools and teachers for nursery schools. Training here Is 
conducted according to a special curriculum worked out for the natHonai peda- 
gogical schools in the Far North. 

A logical sequence in the study of vocational and general subjects Is gb^ 
served In the currlculuia Subjects relating to the art of teadiing are conctnnki 
i^iritb teaching methods in the primary fdrms« A good deal of attenticin U*^vp to 
S jUfachlng nailmal languages^ national and children's liteniture/On top of liiat & 
H^ipedal course In ecphomlo and cultural development' in'Uhe Par North was 
li inlroduced'rexyntly In pedagogical schools* ^ / ' 

^ Mus^unts of local studies have been set up at a number of p^agogical 
|;iichools where the exhlbtt^show the present and the past of the minor na* 
l^lionalitles ot^he Noith; T^eVe are music, dancing and sports groups functionlnig 
r^t^tariy at pedagogic^ schools; prospective teachers are trained to give aesthetic 
ilidu^tibn'and physlcaJ tirainlng.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ IE - ' ' 
SSiS::i!nift4*iifO^ highly qualified tcacliers^ 

0ttHh higher education in this sphere. Piom time to time they may take refr^her 
I courses at the Central Advanced Tralnfng Institute for Teacheb In Mosc6w 6i at 
(I^ViJtCf^ iri regional centers. In the last two years alone 2&2 

illwcSwh^ ' 
If 1^ """^ 5 material fadlltlw of pedagogical schools are* constantly strengthened 
^-''ERJC'^ to. Study rooms have various mechanical. teaching aids: fllmst rip 
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proi«ct6t8, fUni'SlWe projectors, dncma projectors, lapcrecordcrj, re- 
cbtd playeri and a number of pedagogical sthooh have language Jaboratotles, 

Graduates of national pedagogical schools are sent 1o work in the areas 
from which they came. 

The syslemallc training to ieathtng personnel' with higher education for 
elghl-year and ten-year.schools began ifi Leningrad In jhc thtrtlei. It was mostly 
. <»n«nt*ited at two higher educational Institutions - The IftstltOle of the People* 
or the North for students of thp northern nationalities and Leningrad Peda- 
gogical Institute nanWd after A.r. Ifertzen for representatives of other nation- 
alHIcs of th? USSR, mostly Russian, . , ' 

. \fx 1949 on a Decision of .the- Soviet Government, a Department of th^ 
. People* of the North wis.organl«>d at the HertMn. Pedagogical fijsUtut'e In 
Leningrad with a view to providing permanent -teaching staff from among the 
' northern people Ihemseh-es for national sehojol*; Entrance examinations to this 
department are held locaUy at local peaagbglcal Institutes ind sometimes at 
pedagogical schools. 

■ The upkeep of the students of the northern naUonallties who lodge In a 
boarding-house fe paid for In full by the state; l.e.'they ate lodged, equipped and 
boarded free during thueattre terra of training. . r 

At present students from the northern peopW are being educated at five 
faculties where they study related professional subjects: Russian language and • 
Literature, languages and llteraluief of the peoples of Ihe Notth, Mathematics 
and PhyslcSiOeographyand BIolOgy,-DrawIng, Draughtmanshfp Iffld Jfaftdwork ' 
Physical Training.. There are^ spedaJ curricula for philological subjects, math* 
eraatic« and physics Kt the Department of tije Peoples of .the Far North; all the 
other subjects are taught according to the general curricula of the facultle* : 
concerned. 

' . For teaching students at this department the facujly boards appoint highly 
qualined and experienced lecturers. As a result of Its flfteemyear e>tperience the 
department now has a permanent teaching suff engaged In working out effective 
inethods of teaching non.Russlan students' and carrying on systematic educa^ 
tlonal work among ihero. Th^ Institute has also a spedal section »*hose teaching 
staff provide Instruction for sludenU In the languages, folklore and literature of 
the peoples of the North. # • , 

* In twenty years the Department of the Peoples of the Far North at the 
Leningrad Pedagogical Institute has trained 775 teachers In various subjects for» 
the Far North, Induding 649 representatives of the nationalities of the NorUi ' 
and 126 represenUllves of other nationalities living In the Far North; A'll the 
graduates of.the department work, as a rule, In the national territories, regions' 
and autonotnous republics from which they come. * 
" CondltWus for Improving sdentlfic and professional standard^are provided • 
for all the teaching and admlnUtratlon pciionnel working In schools of the Fat 
North. This work Is carrietf out by teachers' commlitee* on methods, regional 
methodological centers and r^epublkan advanced training Institutes for teachers. 
In leveral territorias and re^ons the advanced 4rian5ng Institutes for teachers 
havKspedal roronjUte^s responsible for the organization of iefiesher courses for 
•eachers at wkfionalj^ools In the Far North. 
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In the 19&7*58 «cadem!o year the Depart inent of the Peoples of the North 
' It the Hertzen Peda|ogiea) Institute In Utifngrad organized refresher coune* for 
prttmry scho6rieaeh^i9 In^thV Fir North with a total annual intake of about - 
: seventy-five teachers. So far 683 teachers have attended the cquwes In the tivelve 
^> y^ars of their exUlence. The courses are conducted by highly qualined lectured 
AndJ^xperis In methods of primary school teaching. 

It should be ftoted further that the educational staff In the. Far North 

i - eh]oy spedal prt vlteges of Increments to theh hisHt pay amounting to 10 percent 
^; evefy«slx months^ up to a maximum ot 300* roubles per month/and extra 
A /ieglonal pay In the ratio of 1. 1 to 3.0- Also they have j>aJd vacations of sixty six 
ir working days during the summer holidays, 

> 5; At age flfty*flve men may retire and women at age fifty on pensions. 

; v/r* ; " * Pre^Schoot Education 

■ - Altogether ihere kre 600 nursery iwAools In the Far North with a total of 
Si 26;000 chUdrenv indudtng-about 8,000 children of mJnor natlonaUtles. The 
:t^lipkeep of children of the northern natlon'alitle^ |s paid for In full 6y t^i$titate. 
?/Twenty-four hour and all-year nunsery schools are set up for children :whose > 
-^^^ parents are engagfd In such local branches of economy as^relnjleer-breedingi 
:>f Kunting and fishing; They are housed generally In light, spadouStStaQdard type 
jijjjulldtfts^. ^ • \ ; 

The nursery school network , is growing yearly* Enrollment at, n,ursery- 

ii .'schools i;^ also Increasing, mostly by the Intake of larger numbers of children of 
^::tbe northern nationalltiei The following figures show the growth of the network 
lli^f pre-school establishments and thetr contingents In the Events national terrt^ 
:?^oiy^^rrffie7finhm^^ 

^vihfleen chlldrenrln. 19w there were twenty^thrce with a total enroilmenl of 
#31,000 chllren* ( ^ 

Pre school educallonaJ eslabJUhments In the ggi North as In alt the othe^ . 

parts 0^ our country proyide sodal uphA^^glng of children Upm two months to - 
il^seven years. The pitndpal task of pre-school education Is the all^und develop^ 
c|';«^inenlof the child, his physical JnteUectu^t moral and aesthetic qOUItles and bis 

ability io work* One of the most Important objectives of the nuwery school Is 
£ ;ihe preoarallori of children for school, taking into consideration the spedflc 

national features of the native population. 

Nursery schools In the Faf North are staffed with 2,600 nursery khool 
'^ teachers vdth higher or secondary education. Their professional standard are. 
|i comUntly Improving which rtM&es It possible to raise the level of educational 
>\ work in nursery schools* i . 

^ - : - ' . ' ' ' ' . ■ ■ - ■ - - , ^- ' - _ 

^ r? . Resear^hhelpsNattonalSchoolsIn the Far North 

'S^ f ; Lar^ scale efforts are being carried on In our country to solve the problem; 

%^of education In national schools In the F;ar North* 

I' r; A'^spedal group otsdentlsts at the Instltutji of National Schocils of Acad* 
p 'my of Pedagogical SdeQcei of the USSR do research work on the problems of 
;^ iWi^ ^Avi^nt and content of the teaching of national* languages and Russian, and 
of teaching, partlculariy In the 
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. A research staff at the InsUiulevworks on the general principles of the 
5»Aho<?^5.o| leaching national language! arid Russian iri national schools of the 
Far North and solving wrlous methodological problemsof training In schobls for 
. the nqrlhern nationalities, partlcularty the Bvenks, Evens, Chukchls, Koriaks, 
Khinls and Nenetz. They compile syllabuses, primers and textbooks for schools 
In thoi North and special methodological aids which are very helpful to the 
teachers,. . ' , • % 

A.F. iBoytzova, D.Se., has published the monograph, "UnguUtlc Principles 
of Teaching National Languages and Russian In Bvenk Primary Schools'* which is 
the result of ^many years' painstaking research on education In schools for E'vehk 
/ children. ^ ^ ' 

. Linguistic research work conc^^ed with the phoneac, grammar and lexics 
of the languages of the minor ftatlonalltles of the Fat North U conducted i/i two. 
.f^^^?^. Institute oS; Linguistics of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. The Inslllule's scientific-workers have carried out Extensive Investigation 
of the languages oC the peoples of the North, Well known In our country and 
abroad are the works of such linguists as V.I. Ttllzlus and V.A. Avrortri on the 
> Tungusp-Nfanchurian languagesj P.Y. Skorik on the languages of Chukotsk and 
• Kamchatka, O.A. Meno«hchlkov on the language of the Asian Eskimos and 
manyothets. ^ - i. . " • ; 

The research work of Soviet irdentlsU in connection With the Far l^orth Is 
closely linked with practical activities Iri national schools. They lake an active 
part In compning texlbctoks and syllabuses In the^ languages ot the northern 
nallonalltles. For example,' the llngulsU 15. Vdovln, P.Y. Skorik and- O.A.' 
*ienovshchlkov are the authors of almost all the textbooks for Chukot and' 
— Esklm»^>rimaiy4c4K>6l$T^ 



Education research and sdentlHc research In the folklore and literature of 
the peoples of the North are being carried out mostly In the sedldti of languages', 
folklore and literature df Jlhe peoples of the North at \he Lenlngriid p»iagoglcal 
Institute named after A.I. Hertzen. On the teaching stiff are suchiromlnenl 
scholars as Profe^r M.O. Voskoboynlkov concerned with Evehk language and 
folklore and. Professor Z.N. Kupriyanova studying Nenetz languagft^d folklore. 

- kiff as le<y 

engaged In successful educational and researct/work at the lhsll* 
tute. . • • - ' . • ./ . 

• So/ne lecturers are authojrs of textbooks and translators of works of fiction 
for Evehk schools; such as Professor M.Q, Voskoboynlkov, and for Chukot 
school? Assistant. Professor L. V. Bellkov, as well tis of teaching aids for oedagog- 
leal schools In the Bvenk; Nenetz and.Mansl lahguages and lij the Evenk and 
Ncnet7. folklore. < ' . ■ 

Tremendous social transformations^ have changed much of the Far North 
Into regions with a well developed eoonojny, nourishing culture and total liter- 
acy. The new Soriet man has a^pearied in the Far NortB, a' man wlth'broad, 
many-sWed.lnteresU, a true Internationalist and a staunch fighter for Cdmmunist 
Ideals. • . ■ , . 
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mchm aimbihmor of Stale $o€m prognM$. 

ftWtoMt amfljfcs/on. /ft oar{td experience* have 
,.^^Si^ W <u?tf <«oo' baekgroMnd to'tpeak-with 
aulbortly on Abakan Native tmuH. HU cpnttibuthn 
u oneof'ihe authon ofAlotka ffatlm and the Land 
'■ ' 7.. ^pj^oend one of the tnuk tourcee of ma'tertab 
'?;yf*'l^i^***'>^f'^ntoftheA(a»kalxm^ 
AeU In the following pa^ei M(. Arnold hoi provided 
. an ooerotew ioi^ihe AdmtnktmUoe Situation 
developed tlnet the' eonferenee and hti pSter dn 



Overview 



4 



-Administration of the affatre pf Lipps, OrwnUndfrs, Eskimof. northern 
Indluis, and Aleuts by Institutions notiormed by these peoples for themselves 
began almost two centuries ago In the northern western hemisphere, and In 
Fenno Seandia» perhaps ten centuries ago. 

It was In the ninth' century, according to the Icelandic saga of BglU 
Skallagrimsson, that Upj^ ot wbil is now Swedish Lapland and Norwegian 
Flnnmark were asKed to pay l^es to a Norwegian merchant In th"e name of the 
King of Norway* As the years went by Ljipps continued to pay taxea • sbmellmes 
to more than one government. As early as 1329, Sweden-Finland adopted a 
"tegillatlon declaring that the Lapps were not to be hindered In their hunting, and 
* that Finnish hunters and fur traders visiting the Lapps were not to be rtoleited, 
' .In the northern western hemisphere, however, even the beginnings are 
historically recent developments* \ 

Although settlements had been established by Norsemen in Greenland tn 
the latter part of the tenth century, they were abandonejLby the fourteenth 
century^ so it was not until the eighteenth century that iMfoundatlons were 
UM fAr the administrative organization of this enormous Istarid/ In Canada a 
gj^^Ules were drawn between Indian groupi and settlers from other landi 
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eiriy III thfe nlitete^nlh c*ntuify, bui lt wunot until 1867 thit VdmJnlitnitlve 
amuigemenls tor indlirts and l«Ad$ of lftdltn$ were broadly defined; In Alaska, 
only a few vlllagea, rriost of them coastal, were affected.by the Russians during 
tbeii sixty-four ywr» of c6ntrol; it was seventeen- years after the United SUtw 
purchased Russian America that a beginning was made toward the establishment 
of admlpUtrattvetnrangements for Indians and other inhabttantaof the territory.^ 

Today;i^ all foW I?eas-- Fenno^tt^^ 
ptoVlnoe of.GreenJand, ahd the Sute of AUska - descehdints of the earliest 
inhiblULiits ^ live within % wet) of administrative arrangements intended to be to 
thelt beneAt. U Is this aspect of the situation of northern Natives^ wlilch is of 
Intemthere. ' • ' 
A • r Population distribution ' 

\ 0t the^ -semal jurisdictions, it Is only in the Danish province /of 
Greenland lhat Nalfve^.make up a mijortty of the population This 840,000 
aqMire-mltKJsland la the home of 42,102 petsons (1966) of whom 36,308 are 
Greenlanders « Esklmo^fiufopean descendants of the is!and*s Native population. 
Almost two-thirds of the Greenlanders (20,600 In 1965) live In twelve Jowns of 
the fishlitg dtstrtCU of the weU coast of Greenland, south^of the Arctic Circle; 
nearty half of these people (9,100 In 1965) live In the open-water towns of 
Predertckbaab. Sukkertoppen. Holslemsbbrg, and Godthaab< -Another 2,550 
Greenlanders live In tbw;is In the seating districts^ two of which are on the east 
, coast and three of which are north of the Arctic Circle on the weU coast. « 

In Alaska, Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts make tip about one-fifth of the 
state's population. Qf:a total 1970 population of 302,361, Eskimos and Aleuts 
number 34,'609, and Indians number 16,267, About three fourthj^ oi these Na* 
tives livevln 176 rural villages and four remote towns, aJllof predominantly 
Native population. Nearly all others live ih the six major cities of the state 
(wlTiere they are mjiforiUes) but a few Ifve at isolated homesites or fish camps. 
More Natives live In Anchorage, the state's largest cityi than anywhere else In 
Alaska: , 5,032 E^imos, Indians and Aleuts. Of the state's twenty-flve census 
districts, ten in northern and wes'iern districts are predominantly of Eskimo 
population*^ . 

In Canada, 'the 4^0,000 Eskimos and Indians constitute only a small ml' 
nority - about one [jer^ent of the population of th(^ nation. These descendants of 
indigenous people are counted, for administrative purposes, as registered Indians, 
nbn;r^stered Indians, nn^ Eskinips. There are (1967) about 238,000 registered 
Indians, of whom almost 162,000 live on 2,274 reserved, about 21,000 of whom 
live lA organized Indian communities on provincial or crown lands, and almost 
66,000 who live In other towns or cities.* About O^OOO of Canada V 14 ,800, 
Eskimoi live In Eskimo seUIements of twentyrfive to fifty people In IheNprth- 
west Terrltofles; the reniiainder live above the tree-line in the province of 
Quebec, t4ibra4pr, and Manitoba. Unregistered Indians aiy^ Metis, who number^ 
about 200,000 persons, live across the nation In settlementspit crown iand5,^f^ 
In towns Of cities.^ / V v * 

: . The Lappa are ^ttnuited by Karl Nickul/head of the^No^dlc Lapp Council, ' 
number about 38,200 in Norway, Swe(}en and Finland. They are very much 
IP the minority in thos^ lands: 0.07 of a percent of the populjUion In Plnland» 
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about 0.64 percent In Norway, and 6.13 percent In Sweden. In the^northem 
regions of the three nations, *here most Lapps live, thfey make up what^lckul 
calls a considerable part of the lnhablUntV*'<> In Nprway, most Lappslive 
In the provinces of Pinhmark and Troms; In Sweden, Norbotten at\d 
Vifslerbolten; and In Finjarid, EnontelkiS, Uisjokl, and Jnarla.'^ 

i > / i A colonial asp<9ct V ? 

^ ^ Perhaps the most sCriking feature to^ay of Ihe administrative situation of 
northern Natives Is an aspect that Is colonial: the principal administrators bf 
Indiahs, Eskimos, AleuU, Greenlandert, and Lapps are seldom themselves de- 
scended from»the original ifihabltants of the North. \ 

• While there ts very substantial political control exerted by Oreenlanders; 
and oihfr Natives, as will be discussed later, the administrative tasks remain 
Ifurgely In ^he hands of Danes in QreenUnd and Caucasians and other non-Natives 
Irt Canada and Alaska. Increasing numbers of Natives are being employed by 
governments - a fact to Vhlch thefir official spokesmen point vrtth pri^e-but 
they are employed generally In lower or middle level positions; the higher the 
government's administrative office, the less lljcely the holderjs a Native of the 

' north.'^ ' ; ' ^ 

this Is not to say that discrimination by race Is practised by government; It 
apparently ts not. But levels of education and skill are generally lower among the 
Natives^ than among the gener^ population of the nations governing the Natives. 

Conferees at a 1962 conference heard Hms J. Ericksen, a Lapp, tell of the 
siluation in his countiry: ' 

We would like very much to be able to become competent 
enough to take official posts in communes where the majority 
of the people are Lapps and In provinces where Lapps form a 
large part of the population, flitherlo we have not succeeded 
^^^^ In doing this. People often have to be brought In from the 
- ' ^ outslda^'J \ . ' 

Similar Htuatlops prevail ir^ the other Northern regions and as a 
consequence, and because the Eskirhq and Indian la.nguages, In partic- 
ular, are dlfncult, the language employed In the administration of the 
affairs of these northern peoples Is rarely the language of the peoples themselves. 
In matters affecting Lapps, the Finnish, Swedish, and, Norwegian languages are 
principally employed; k>.-4i»Uetiaffecting Esiklmos, Indians, and Aleuts of 
Alaska, English Is the language; anJ^iii matters affecting Eskimos or Indians of 
Canada, Erii^llsh or French may be erfployed. Even in Greenland, where Green- 
landic may be employed In the rurafcpourts, Danish is the predominant language 
of the government.' Mnd the consequences in Greenland, as Jffrgen Pjeltersson 
. has told of them, may be suggestive of much of the north: 

In the dfiiiiy Hff of Unamak H Is in most cases nece^wy for a Green- 
lander io appear before a Danish govemraent offlclafior a discussion 
of .his iMToblems. Already beforehand he seems diffident, and unable 
to stiEitt his business Ih art '^ffectlvcS^ma^ ' 
Indeed, have a feeling of being away from their own country when 
entering the Inner administrative offices. In there, the pattern of Hfe 
Q is quite ^different; in there,, nobody Onderstarlds you; in thefe, the 
ERXC Bcthltles follow the lines j|)rescribed by the executive powers. 
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•■■ --^tef ^ . ■:' : 

the man fe0U a %l until an InteJ^r^ter Is prboured. It tak0$ time 
: tor the applicant to make Ws apobglfeai to the Intetpreten It takes 
time to <K>nflde in him Jt takes time for th^ inU^^ 
the man that he has a rt^ to come, and that he is entitled to the 
services of an ihtefpr^^ter; it is not because the man Is stupid» on the 
% ^ contfary ... The efiforts made al puU^ 

late him; he Is a poor thing who needs to be comforted. . .^^ 
In all jurisdictions some efforts are b^lng made to teach, preserve/ or 
restore spm^ of the languages of the people of t)ie north, These efforts are 
described In dlscusslonis or education elsewhere in this volume; . 

Ancithpr feature that sui^ests a nation-colony relationship is that Natives 
of the North, or specific Natives at leasts have special status, and this will be 
discussed below*. / ' ! 

* \ o ' Citizenship 
Generally speaking, Natives of these northern lands.ar^ cltl^ns pf their 
nation, province, and borough, commurje, or other local subdivision, , 

In Alaska, for exairf^le^ Natives vote, serve In the armed forces of the 
United States, pay ta^^es, and otherwise accept and exercise the rights and duties 
of cttl2en$. And^ In addition to holding local political offices, five Eskimos^ 
Ihdians, or Aleuts are presently members of the staters two-Body, sixty*man 
leglstature. None'serves in any of the three s^ats In the U.S. Congress. 

Greeniariders, and Other residents of Greenland, elecVtwo members to the 
179 member Danish legislature, the Folketln^, as wellasmeiWbersOf theGreen* 
land Provlacial Council and local councils. Very few of the Danish residents ever 
stand for office In the Greenland assemblies, nearly all members being Green- 
lander^.1^ ■ / v 

Canadian Indians and Eskimos are subject to genet^ iw, subject to pro- 
visions of the Indian Act If they are registered Indians.^ They vote In federal 
elections on the same basis as other Canadian^, and th^y vote In the provinces 
where permitted. Any property which is off*reserye Is liable to taxation.'^ 

Lapps are full citizens, also, In Norway, Swede/, and Finland, but repre- 
sentation of the Lapps at regional levels has l>een Insignificant, and In Norway, at 
least, only once was a Lapp sent to Parliament. a • * 

Special status of Natives: benefits 
Most northerh Natives have special status;; usually defined In law, which 
brings with It a few beneOts In Feiino-ScahdU^ and lii the western hemisphere, 
an extensive anay of spedal^pK)grani$. / V 

In the provinces of Cahadi and the l^tate of Alaska, national governments 
have established special ag^cles to administer, in some memr^ ilhe affairs of 
Eskimos, Indians, and AleuU^^ • . / ^ \ 

Descendants of ab&rlgl^a) people of Alaska are eligible ^or I vHde range of 
"^ciai services through the Bureau of Indian Arfi^s/^ « They.irhay 
itien<| federal day or boarding schools, and. tbey inay obtain ti^UJon, trail* 
spo^atbn, and subsistence' allowafioea for vocational or Mllege edv'^UonsV They 
may:Wlidtt |^^ In finding Jobs, borrowing moneK devising Ci^nomt^^d 
veldpniegt pi^ In acquhing suri^us fedeiil |ropefty. They may obtain 

medtci) ahd dental care from the U^S. Public Health Serrf ce. From other fe<ieral 
ir''^^^ may obtain assfatince In obtaining housing, or waste and water 
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yacllltiw* If they are not elibl^e for certalnr^tegoHes 6f jpubjlc asirisUnce, they 
mAy pbtafn «(effare payments fr^ 

But, ate there^ remaining needs? yhey are numerous; according to Prank 
Degnan, Inupiat-speaktng Eskimo from Unalakleet: 

M. lamy vlllage,and Inother$^better and mbite healthful water 
systenfis are needed ... Aldng with this Is a terriWe nee4 for 
more adequate housing for my/pei^ple .!. Reliance upbn the / 
: BIA to achieve something better Injlhe housing field h«is thus U 
'far proved futile.;3P J » ■ 

John Sackeiltrw Athab^sca^ Indian from Hudl^, a formfei* state legislator^ 
speaksof the Bureau J . ^ 

The Federal Govern rnen t tias laHen upon itself the task of 
cariftg fot America's first citizens through thfe Bureau of 1^ 
Affairs, and thlnklnjk of the terms that a dollar should brlhg^ ' 
the BureiiU has been- a failure, Our guardian for the past 50 
years, the Bureau v^as supposed to keep iis from the ill 
i Influences of the Western society; Instead the Bureau has kept \ 
. us 60 years behind the time M« 

Look at the prog*am of the BIA In Alaska. What are they^ 
cooing to draw the NatlVe people into the^ n^lnstteam of"^ 
society? Nothing True, the Bureau hl^$ tried to Relp, but ^ 
their policies have nbt brought the ans^^^ 
^ Canadian registered Indians fall under the pVovislon^ of the. Indian 'Act 
which vests extensive control In the hand of the Minister of Indian Affairs. 
Among other things, it assigns control of Indian lands to ^/Her Majesty and 
forbids Indians to brtng alcoholic beverages onto Reserves/'^^ 

"Re^&tered Indta(is and ISsklmos' affalrs^re administered by the national 
Department oT Indian Affairs and Northern Development. Its Indian Affairs 
Branch has as its pYlinary fuhctton to assist Indians their affairs 

in a manner that will enable them to participate fully in the social and economic 
; Itfe^of the country/* Of flees of the branch throughout the nation have employed 
specialists in education, economic developnient, community development^^ 
source management, social welfare, and construction and engineering. In some 
oas^s these s^rviees r* which are financial or technical -- ttiay be carried out with 
ptoiAtii^ authorities/ Medical care and other health sei:vices are made iivallable 
by the DepartnWnt.of National Health and Welfare to registered Indians and 
/ Eskimos who require such services and who are hot provided fpr by the pro- 
vincial govemnweh^^^ 
^ In 1969 the Cahadian govemfnent arinounced proposals looking toward 
^ n^w policy on Indian affairs: removal of tegtslatiye ah^ constitutional base » of 
' dUcrinfUnation; recognition of, the unique contribution pf Indian people; Inilan 
' services to come froni the sarne agencies serving other danadlans; new help for 
those furthest behind; recognition of lawful obligations; arid transfer of control 
over Indian lands to the Indian peopIM^ But, as the Cahadiah Frieods Service 
Committee totd it, the piiw pblity was greeted /V« with a response so negative 
' one provincial Indian organization has urged reserves to evict Indian Af(alrs 
ERXC*^* who try to enter the reserves to explain the policy," The reason: There 
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/ h«d beth no re^ consultation wlthindfiW. they iild, and «ome elemenU*$uch 
'^M itht\fiUmi authority to i>rovlnc«i aild down playtogof Waty and aboriginal 
daln»p w^w pioposals,kno«rri opposed By IndUni«« ^ 

In a bri^f prepared for the Canadian Seriate Connjjlttee In 1070, the De- 

Rartment of Indian Affairs and Northern Deyelopment said, **?ut simply and In 
uman terim, the basle^probleni confronting the majority of fcanada'a Indians 
and Eskimos 1$ that their Just and . proper aspirations to equality of opportunity 
In Canadian sodety are not adequately fulfilled ... They believe the assistance 
currently being provided Is Inadequate, and we agree J^^^ 
. As vrtth Alaska/.and Canada, to a lesser extent, Greenliwiders look to 
administrators serving the national government for public services, rather than to 
provincial or local authorities. The governor of Oreertland. who Is the chief 
administrator for the province^ 48 an employee of the hatlohal government; he Is 
chairman bf the Beard of Education and ihe Housing Grants committee. 

The Greenland Provl;iclal Council, elected from across the province, ad- 
vises the Danish government, and has authority In a few areas, Including social 
welfare and protection of '^vlldllfe. The extent of tlie Importance of the Pro- 
vincial Council, hovyever, Is suggested In the fact that the Council, had about 14 
million kronen under Us control (In 1968) but expenditures by the Danish 
government for hmnlng various sendees In Greenland fake more thin 500 mil- 
lion kronen^^^ * : , ' V 
- Greenland has a unique migration policy devised, according fo the M 
for Greenland, because of the Mlnlstry*s contention that the majority of Green- 
landers desire to live In larger places. Because of the very great capital Investment 
required for modem Ihdustryr there Is a need to concentrate Industrial facilities. 
The difflpulty and c^xpen»& of providing adequate' medical care, educational op- 
portunities, and social w^elfare programs at widely scattered settlements also 
created the need for centralization. Designation of developnftnt centers folioW- 
ed.^^ \v ' ^ ^ 

Canadian researcher H.J.a Schuurman, who visited Sukkertioppen in 
, 1969, however, found the centralization policy to be highly controversial among 
Greenlanders. He reported: / 

The Danish government, In formulating the policy of* 
ceptralizaflon, has entirely thought Jn terms of economic 
efficiency and the provision of material facilities to ameliorate 
. northern living conditions. The consequences of 
^unemployment, massive breakdowns 4n social control, and . 
apathy had not been foreseen.29 

A Greenlander who found muth to praise In the Danish admlnistratrori of 
the Island - fine houses, factories, harbors, schools, boats also declared, at a 
1969 conference in France, that the administration had failed: 

... the major part of the population of Greenland cannot • ^ 
Identify, thenjselves with the de>/el6pmerit in their country,'- 
and I for my pai^t, find It understandable. You caiyibt build a 
sound,actlve, and dynamic mpdern society when the majority ' ' 
of the population Is passive, gnd does not identify Itself with 
the sodpty and does not have Its self.respect.^P 
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Another vi^W is that heW by 
relations betweeh Or^ehlaiidew have become much more naturti within the 
past twenty :^eats/* He conllnufed, "In the old days the relationship was mbre 
like servant and master, whereas nowadays U Is one feitow-being to inother/'^i 

Lafps do ^dt have special Status, generally speaking, except for ri^^ils 
derived from activities Of relnc^e^r hihbahdry. As Swedish Jurist Fibr KettlspuU 

o. In Norway ai^d Sweden relndeet breeding and the (hlngs 
pertalnlni^to constitute a privilege of the^ Lapps, who, by. 
reaiwn of their , original, and for a long time, uhoontested ^ 
occupation of the Lapptt)^^ 

privileged utillaiatlon r^jht to the lands wpre they live, though 
they do not posses ownership rights the Finnish cltl2^^ 
^ living In the reindeer breeding area are one and 

own reindeer and to carry on reindeer husbandi^ M. V • 

the Swedish reindeer Lapp, who belongs to a Lapp village; 
and his Norwegian counterpart, the Nomad Lapp, are the only ^ 
, ones. to have complete enjoyment of the rights conferred by 
thtf Lapp privilege, such as the Hght to drive reindeer to graze 
on another person's land, to t^K? firewood and timber fr^^^ 
the forests, to fish and hunt, to build Lapp tents arid houses, 
and to receive cpmpensatlon for en^ 
Lapp matters are a function of the Ministry of Agriculture In Norway and r 
Sweden, and the'MJnlstry of Justfce in Finland. In Finland there Is an official 
Lapp delegation, In Norway, a Norwegian Lapp Council and In Sweden, an 
official committee that deals with reindeer matters. A joint body from the three 
natlonsi the Nordic Qouncll, exists to receive Information on Lapp matters ? 
to advise the authprftles. in addition, there was/fbrme^, at the Initiative of the 
CounclL a Nordl<)^Jolnt Committee for Matters Concerning the Lapps and Rein* 
deer Husbandry.^^ 

Discussions of Lapp probtenos, apart from the threats to Lappish culture, 
geherally relate to threats of encroachment upon reindeer areas by settlers and 
industry - forestry, water storage areas, and minings But, one delegate to the 
1962 conference of the Nordic Lapp Council, Hans X Henrlcksen, expressed his 
dismay, '^We have now heard the rights of Ihe Lapps discussed one and half days 
It seems to me rather strange that peopte always spealc about relAdeer when 
discussing Lapps. For Nor\vay in particular this is obviously rather wfong be- 
'cause only ten percent 6f the Lapps In Norway are actually Reindeer Lapps.** He 
then pointed out that If new Industry c<Quld be brough^o his region that would 
support its population^ the LjSpps would willingly give up reindeer. He con* 
eluded^ "To my kinsmen in Sweden I v^rlll say: *Thljik well before you press the 
Interests of the Reindeer Lapps so far that you harm the Interests of the Lapp 
People in general/ . 
' - ■ " ■ ■ . ^ ] Land . -V': ' " V . '-'^'w^* ,.\ " y^'' 
Despite the fact that they used and occupied northern lands of the western 
, hemisDhere for several thousand years before Europeans clalnied the New world 
n9ir> own, Natives today own or controVvery llttfe laniln CanadSk* Alaska or 



Fepho Scandli, and none In Qreenlarid. Lwds which Natives form^riy ranged 
over or may still tange over are now puhllo domatri or privately held and con- 
trolled by others. . ' / 

In Oreenland, a^ Ooyernor N.O: Chriiiensen poJnU out, "All land belongs 
to the ipubtlc." 

, ; The cUI?en may /l>y appllMtlon to a committee, gain the right ''l 
of the use of the land; fof Instance, a lot on which to build a / 
house. You don't pay for this right. The right of use can be 
• sold and Inherited and It Is retained as long as the land Is used • 

for the original purpose.^s 
As was noted earlier, Nomad Lapps In Sweden and NorWay haVe an ex- 
tensive area dedicated to their exclusive use, but they do not have title to It. 
Approval for entranwi by other?, may be 'gained from the King, but com- 
pensailon would have to be pald.3« 

■ . in Canada, a series of treaties and agreements over a 100-year period 
resulted In the cession of lands by some Indians Ift return for establishment of 
reserves and other benefits. Descendants of these Indians now occupy or have 
access to 2,274 reserves totaling about six million acres, a mlnls'cule fraction of 
the total land area of the nation. They make up about half of today's Registered. 
Indian population. These Indians are entitled to surface use of the land which Is 
administered by the federal government, but ownership of minerals under re- 
serve lands generally resides In the goyemments, provincial or f«deral.3? 

The other 300,000 Indians and Eskimos of Canada possesis no reseryes nor 
acknowledged land rights. Some feiv reside on land they have purchased, but th? 
larger number reside on, the public domain. Those living on the public domain 
possess no Instltuttonalizpd control over the lands they occupy, and Indeed, their 
. virlshes regarding It may be totally Jgnored,5« 

; While 'there Is discussion at the; federal level of turning over control of 
reserve lands to Indians, according to authors of the recent study, Native Bights 
in Camda, th& federal government doe? not have title In major areas, and In 
some provinces there are reversionary rlghVs. Transferring control to Indians,' 
they point out, would be' very difficult. "Any sweeping changes," they caution,^ 
•"would probably require Federal-provincial cooperation Involving provinces like 
British Columbia and Quebec which have not historically been cooperative In 
matters retatlhg to Indidhs." ' , 

' Some land grants assured In treaties have not been madtf^ There are no 
reserves In the Northwest Territories though two treaties promised grants; later 
defined to be about 676,000 acres. And the Prairie Provinces were to transfer 
sufficient land to' meet treaty obligations out of ungranted crowp lands but "... 
4he matter of settling the outstanding allotments has been overly slow." 

Two-thirds of Alaska's 7,500 village families do not own land. Pull title Is 
held for about 500 «cres by some.1,400 families; another 961 heads of families 
hold about .16,000 acres In restricted 'title, a title which <»nnbt be transferred 
without federal permission. Of the acreage held by Natives, little Is held In 
northern or western Alaska, where more than half of all Natives live. 

Since most villagers of Alaska live on the federal-public domain rather than 
v> jeservatlons or on land to which they hold title, administration of niiatters ^ 
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feiating to land and resources U largely the federal government's task* Land uscid 
and occupied by these Nativ'es Is managed' principally by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mnd Kjanagement which classifies land for moltlpte use, IssueaipermUs for wood 
cutiing/ relj[ideer grazing, leasable-mineral exploration, or other useS) and Issues 
allotments and vllljfige lots to Natives. 

^ Land will soon^ however^ belong to Eskimos, Indians ahd;Aleuts of Alaska. 
By terms of a Bill passed by the U.S, Congresis arid signed by the Pregldent In 
1971 into law, Alaska Natlyes were granted 40 mrtllon acres, which they, will 
begin selecting after two yealrs, and V^hlch they will Own Outright. Tfti$ pas$age of 
^he Native Claims Bill was the culmlnatloriof a six-year" iritenslVe ;>truggle, based 
On claims and protests of countless years ago/ The 6111, which settled their 
aboriginal claims against the United States, also provides for a cash settlement 
payable over a number of years of $962,500,000. The land awarded to the 
Natives totals more than one-hlnth of Alaskans 376 million acres. ^ 
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. One hundred years ago, an Indjan resident of Sitka, Ihert Alaskans capital 

; city, had vbrtuaDy no administrative structure to govern or to serve, htm. 
The United States, which had purchased the more th*an half mllUon squale mile 
Russian possession, two years befolre, had made no provision for the 
establishment of goyemmerit to the territory, and was not to dd so for a number 

V of years/In the meantime, n^tlotW Uws - as against smuggling to? Instance ?- 
were to be enforced by the predecessor of what Is now the Coast OuaM. 

_ There was no state or regional g;overnmeht. But Siika did Kave.a town coundf 

which, by seeking to rey iilate the a diviilegof indians> became tai administrator 

of hfattye affairs. It was slight, but It was all there wa<. Other Indians -^nd 
IKklmps and AJeuts too who were Away from the early establlsljed 

- : communities,^ were sei^ved or governed by no pdmlnlsi;ir4tors at ail* V 
, Today fin Eskimo, Indian, or Aleut residing In one of Alaska's cities finds; 
iriany administrators at several levels of government who have an Interest In his 
affalri He Is a citizen, and as such,> subject to laws governing all persons, and 
lie Is eligible for all, benefits that government allocates. From the city 
I y »nt^for Instant, he obtains permission to construct a dwelling for 
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which no otherTpermfelon Is required, Hemay be subject to city police actions : 
into which no other af^ncy would Interject itself;^ Under the borougb 
government ehoompaidng an^ar^ larger than hli dty - his chlMien may 
attend public sdioots to . whose support he hiti pdd taxei, Uhder^taws of Ibe, 
State or Ataska he ouiy r^v^ welfare assUtibice tf he Is bll^d, disabledi old| or 
has.dependent chlldiren but Is unable to support them/rn addition to ^ogrants , 

> . af fprded all fAilu ffi, he Is also eligible - because he b classified as an ''American 
Indian*' ^ certain programs of the federal govemroeni that are administered 

• by the Bureamotlfldian Affairs and the^DirislQii. of Indlaniteillh of the PubUc . 
Health.Servlce.f'*^^' ... • / - 

'^ut most BskTmoi, Indian^ and Aleuts, are not residents of dtles or 
bQTouglu: About-^7,000 (roughly three of -four) Natives live In 180 
predomlhahtly Native ptacesr*- nqj(ie of whlcih b urban* Thb overview seeks to 

- % portby; then; the activities of tfi* pf(bi!ipal public and government funded 

— private agendes as thev^direftly ser^t or otherwise directly effect the lives of the 
burger number of Alaska's Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts Alaska's villagers — 
an^d lo do SPjTOt by agency or^avel of ^government, byt by program area. ' ^ 

THREE CATEGORIES OP ADMlNlSTR^^ 
For most Alaska Natim - the villagers - the principal leveb of 
govemmeril respotnslble for adminblration of - nutters affecting them are the 
- state, and federal governments. Of le^r Importance* but of Ttocteasing , 
^ slgnlMnce, b a third categoiy of adntfnls^rallbn private agencies wWch are' . 
' ^ • go^-emment funded. , ^ • 

* / The National Qovertime|)t / ^ * 

' > bespite i^laska's entrance into the Union as a ftate in i9S9, the national or 
* federal {»eseni>e (n , Alaska is of considerable tpagnitude* In part thb may* be 
' attribuU4f ^ a tiprritory admJnIstertd by the national ; 

V government; In part It Js because 97 percent of the land b still owned or : 
administered by. the national government; and fn muft it li^ the consequence of 
provisions for ;^deraJ[y-admln5«|tred progitms for The* Eskimos, Indians, and . 
Aleuts who make aHR<i^»lhe ^tale> populatlo/i. Even when federal 
expenditures for military (Mirpo^nb ^ asld^. direct federal spending in Alaska 
b nearly double th4t of the slate's budget.* . , ^ - 

Fe<kttal programs, authdrisfed by the Congress of thKUnlted states and 
administered by deoarimenti anq agencies -^f ihe^ Executive Branch fn 
Washington, D,C., haVjregion*al,or s(ate office throughout the,\x>untry« While 
many federal prdjjbnjjpit*,^^ direcUy.by eipployees of the nation's 

' ^ executive agendes^ 4hois e directly' providi n g health, we]/are, and education 
services to the dtizenry are more ty p^ctQly administered^ by me executive 
agendes of 50 staUs. An Important exceptloo are those ^ 
. tor Arfteftjjin Indbni^ a category of ciiizens numbering about f 60,000 whldi v 
V Includes abQuf65,000 E$ki(nos, Indians, and Aleuts of Alaska. The two prtndpal , 
federal'agendes In Ataska providing services to Natives are the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs und^r tbe^ Department of the Interior and the Division Qtlndlan Health, 
.Public Health Service, a part of the U.&i.^ Departnoenl of Health, Educatlofi, a^d s? 
i^i^Y^lfare. Pundlrtg fbi^ these prdgrams b futhorlzed fripm the Natipn's trei^iy. 
xixj^Lese agendeSp with rare exception^ provide services In Alaska only to Natives. ? 
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M mH Amms, including ^^(Ives, particf pale (ndlrecUy In the shaping v 
of n«Uonal policy by participating In elccUons which »?nd one Alwkan to the 
436 member U.S. Holise of ReptesenUtlves. lwo,lo Ihe 100 memb^ r Senate, and 
In elecHonj wWch name the JVejIdent and Vlqe. Pwldeht of the United SUCbi. . 

• For the fwient pyrpose and for those unfamiliar ^llh" federal lystem^, ll 
my be adequate to note that the, sUte 8dmln|slrato;s are not subordinates of\ 
admlnlslralors emp»o>-ed by the narfonal goFcromenl, whatever their rank. Each N 
grpupris^employed by dlffereijHewJs of gowmment to administer programs ' . 
erticted Jjy lu re$pccllve taw:maklng body. Though slate laws may nolconfUct • 
.vrfth the. nation** conslltuUon or li^ws, slate go vt'rn men ts are free.toJeglsJate In 
most iWK of human concern. , Largely wHhbut the power to tell slates <vhat 
progMihs to devise, the nation's lawmakers Indue* states to devise pr<Jjrams 6i 
provide services by making grants of money available lip stales that offer planned . 
programs. i< , 

' ■ • , The Qovernmentofthe Stale of Al«ki v ^ 

Thus the ^tale of Alfska Is responsible for the admlnlsirallon of many 
' programs ♦ commerce, economl" develC4pment, education, labor, fish and game, 
health and welfare, highways, and natural resour^es.vfrinclpal o^ficei- for 
departments of slate government are In "Juneau, ifie slate's caiUlal dly, but 
regional offices are located as necossaT>' throughout the slate. Programs ► 
conducted, are ihos< enacted Into, la\by the state's tWo house legislature and 
approved by t.he go vernpr, Principal funding sources are state t^es and federal 
grants. Virtually all pro^frams administered by iHe sUle affect Natives because, 
they are citizens, not becsuw they are Nklves, Bul owlng to t]jelr cprcilVmtancei 
m\\m are the prindpri beneficiaries of a number of stale propams. ' • " «■ 
^ AH adult Alaskiffhs may'jiartlctpate in electing their governor imd secretary , / 
of state, and their dIstrictV legislators' to the 40 member House of // 
Representatives and 20 member Senate, In the present leglrialure live of lis . / 
members are Eskimos. Indians, or Alfuts. , ' /> 

• : i , Other Administrators • ' / / ' 

' - Boroughs ani cities of Alaska arti units of Ipcal gOvemmerit which inay 
'provide among o1her iWhgs, education, some health services, fire a^d politie 
l»9t««lon, waleraadsewer services, and recreational prograiiw. Only one ft^i^th ' ^ 
of the Natives live in^boroi^Ks and dtles, and they are - except for some M the 
federally-administered programs for Indians - rarely servedis Natives WAoca 
admlnlslralors. For these reasons, and becaua'e there Is oonslderabl/ykriety ■ . 
artioiig the Cities aiid boroughs of tb«? state, these iWo levels of adralnlsl/ation are * ' 
onlysllghtly and occasionally treated here. / ^ 

■ Of ^alcr Importance to l^ls survey are priva^^ ageix^fes/wKlch are • 
altogelher^or largely funded by tfie slate ^nd federal govcmmenU' ftnd whose 
actlrtlftfft-are addressed primarily to Natives who are villagers because they 
constitute, th^ poorest, most disadvantaged sector of the Alaska/population. 
Orgar.l2«tlon of these agencies ~ Rural Alas)» CommviMty Actlor/ftogram, Inc., 
Alaitkil Village Electric CooperatUi^, Inc., ant: .CommuMty Enterprise 
jjevelopment Corporation - will be dcs^bed. later aj their atUvilies relate to 
r,^^ ' actlon.vThe, AMska Federation of Natives, an oigsVifei-Alon different 
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tes,«will be described 
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Ex^AuUve functions the stdte govemmt^nt of Alasfja are carried out by 
adinlnhlratprs of 83 divisions or offices within M nwlor de{>artments and (he 
oTOqc ^6t the. i^vernor. In addltlqn there are 65 boards, commissloti$» or councils 
which influence stale pollcwn some measure. Executive functions of th^ 'federal 
tovemment Iri Alaska, wIlK (he enceptlon of Ihe' Dep^rtm^nt of Defense; we 
'carried ouy b)( admin($(ra(or$ of 3$ offices and bureaus of 1^ de part nfents' and 
Independent ^ger^cles of (tje United Stales, Needless to say) the lives of Alaska> 
Native vtiJagets are unaffected or virtually unaffected by marw of the acttvid^ 
of ihe^j nujfnerous ofOges, agencies, and bureaus, and m affep(^ only 
tndirectlif or }n vaEying decrees by ^i^ny ptheri. There are someblhers, hoVreverv 
(hat hh\v and.somotlnoes si^bstarilial effects, and \Vh lhe\i functions that 
«-haved'^f1nedjth^ programireas here surveyed. \ . * 

v \ 'j^^ . \ ^' V JEducitlonl. , \ \ 

' /:Educati6n Is Ih^ most li^)^itant\fui^cllon to which state and federal 
progoim dolliits affeict?rir Natives in Alaska are devoted. AUh^gh^nae Nfiijves^ 
r^sid^ in cities or boro^^gns, Wnd th^eir children attend schools operated byjth^s^e 
governments, it Is^ihe stale and ffd^^^al scboofc which provide education tjd'the 
larger numt><r -' the villagers qf the s(ale« Other educatlonal/progratttjs ar" 
adjraiinstei^d (n villages by private kg^nclcfs. v \ - 

r Education of Native children jn villages places of predominantly 
populiatioM - continues to.bi mbre a federal functloa than a state on^f^ (be 
sc^^oot yev crtding.mld»19i(W aWut twice as niany village childrefi wejMnritieii 
tn>the 73 da:^ schools operated by the Bureau of Indiafn Afft^rs as emoUed 
W 69 schools operated Irt' Nay^e places t>y the State of Alji^xa.E^^ 
lr| eight of t^^se s(^oo]$ offered work beyond the eighth gradeJ^M not i^ll of 
«tnese extended through the twelfth grade. ; / \ < / T 

( S^cond(a^ educatioh for^Nattve gn^duates of pjlmary schpdls in villages Is 
Iso largely p fedjMral flection. Boarding schools/bperatedjiv tHe Bureau at 
fount Edgei^umbe^ near Sitka; Als^ka^ and in Oregon and Oklahoma, enrolled in 
J968 nwre than twic? as many iJaUvo ^copdary, students ^ stateKyp^ialed 
chodls,; , ■ ' Y r.^"^- • 

Kindergvlehsj ar^ ovpn scarcer In 'yJUage AlasHa than secondary school 
'opportunities; Though nearly all of the federal schopis do have aj|>eglnner tiass 
/for children whp are six*year o1ds, rioneiop0rated f program for five-year olds In 
the school yeir ending 1968, Only^five schooll ojp^rated by the state in villages 
i offered kindergartens. \ private Bj^ejncy, however, which doe^ sponsor pfeschool 
I cduj^atibn in >iliages wi I be mentic^^^ • 

; ' College l^vel stuJy.opportahiltes are open to Natives under two'sfKcial 
v^ograms. !rhe 1 Bureau i qi provide' tuition ^d subsistence allowance!s to 

university stiidehU, an 1, last year 'assisted I ^ Nativm The stafe fiai a 

♦ program of lo&os>hlcl under certain clrc4rnstances may be foi^ven for Alaska 

higl) school graduates, in^ludihg Natives, whos go on to attend colleges andi 
O "^ilversUtes in Alaska. » 

JC - . ■•^> 
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j Whll^-faucallon is but one pirbpam inducted tty the Bjjw/iu of Indiut 
vVjCfajfrfTn Alaska, constrticHoh anq operation of s.choo,l$ we the ends to vthkh 
-<al»Mt 90 percenl of the Bureau's annual budget goes. Operation of these federal 
-^-$chool$ Is carried out under regulation and guidelines Issued by ti.e Washington, 
" P,p, ofnce. of tM Buteau and under Tpolicles and legulatlom developed wiH^Jn 
the regioitat headquartefs office of the Bureau In Juneau, Alaska. Direct 
svpervtslon of the'opcratlon of the schools tMi with district principals at Nome,^ . 
fPairbanks.and Bethel, field of t^s of Ihp Bureau In areas havlrig federal ^hooU. 

Local participation in the educational pibgtahi of ihc Bureau comes 
through elected 'village advlsory.lmards or village counr.lls. The boards to the 
fcdek-al schools virtere established W late 1967 at the urging of th*^ Bureau lo/' 
promote locri parUclp^ttlon tn scho6l matters and to provide greater oppoiiunlty./ 
for the cortiftiUnily lo leani to exercise' toeir democratic"^ right* and 
responsibilities. According, to the Bureau's Ad Wsory/Boar^ Manuali the advisory 
« school board should express the local communUy7 interesis; needs, and hopes . 
for, education through Bureau officials at the local/ district, and slate levels, and 
It* recommendations should relate to problem/ v»hich 'are subject to local 
control. No 'action, tiken hy the advisory group Is binding 'on Bureau school 
officials. Though the Board is Invited lo give curriculum advice to the Biiireau 
and suggestions foi; appointment tt> positions <jpen, to local hire, such- as th* 
aides, malntenan w men, and cooks, there Is no jlxplicit invltalton for the Boards 
lo give sdvlce on the appointment of teachm. / - • 

, Agency adv}sofy;commJtlees also iiave/bcen esla6lished In th'e Nome, ' 
Bethel, and 0 Fairbanks are«, as has a .stale /advisory commlllee. A National 
Indian Education Advisory Committee has Existed for several years, and onfe 
Alaska Native serves on it. • / > 

Policy foi" state schools Is set by a scien-membef school b6ard appointed 
by the governor. Supervision of the schools/is one of the'reiponslbJIUles of the 
commissioner of the Department of Education In Juneau who Is narncd by the 
governor .following a school board recommendation. Operation of the schools Is ' 
i the responsibility of the Division of ^ta<e Oper«ed. Schools Waated at 
Anchorage, and direct supervision pT M schools Is charged to awa 
superintendents locatetl at Tanana, Dillingham, Glenallen, Tok, and Port. Yukon,. 
• or to superintendents of single schools such as at Bethel, Advlsori- boards to 
state schools also have bcert established and their powers and authorities are very 
much like ihose of the boards ndvlslng schools of the Bureau of Indlah Affairs: 
Transfer of all. federal schools to,sta|e admlnfttrat'lon Is i goal agreed upon 
by state and Bureau" offictals In a formal agreement, and since 1952 thirty 
schools have been transferred. The b^ls for.the agreement, as explained Instate 
plans aftd publications. Is the inconsistency of the existence' bf iwo systems with 
the tenets of democratic society and the conflict of SMch'a <1ual system with the 
stale's. consUtutloii which c^lls for the establishment and* maintenance of a 
fi?<pe«blic school s'/s»em open*to all/thll,drcn of the state. Tftne sta^ng of the 
f transt6w-ls-m^^^ nece&sao^ by th^ inability of the state financially f to assume 
:l operation, of all schools at this lime. Under the agrechicniV the slate, assumea 
■ oberation of a school as It meet* slate facility slandftids, ^hd the community 
• shows a readiness to accept state admlnlstratldn. J" . > / 



' . Qbt4ining ^mmunily consent to a trat»»fcr Is occtefOnaily aTianfer to the 
routually agjiecd upon plans of slat* and fe.diTal authorities, f'br a variety of 
reasons - often telatlftg to the fear of the loss of other ;8ureaa services - villagers 
maM reject th^ opportunity of having state Instead of federal admlnUtfatlon. 
This year eleven schools were jscheduled for transfer, but only fbur commonltles ' 
agreed to alWw such transfers to take Diace. , 
' P^"clpal agejicy admlnlsteriinVtducailonal pro|pams In Native 

villages Is, Rural Alaska Community Action Program, Inc^, (RurALCA^') , a 
private, nolipront corporation funded by the U.S; Office of Economic 
Opportunity to conduct a range of antl^poverty progratm In rural areas, 
RurALCAP operates Head Start, 4 learning program for preschool youngtteriln 
35 vlUagPs, and a similar program In connection with day care or parent-child 
^eul# In four others.- Activities In tfcesc classes alg lll^riftoM^f kinWiga&'i 
*»th:Some language, tart, and music instruction a* wc«| as tn& play. Ouldellnes'^ 
forvHead Start programs are laid down by thd federal fUndlng;aMncy in 
VTashlngton, D. C, which bi« Interpreted In Alaska by RurALCAP, whose board 
•o(' directors Is made up of government and pHvate agency admlnlnstratois and 
representatives of the poor. Policy In Jlead Start classes Is also^ffuented by 
jifMUge iidvlsoiy tommittees. ^ • - . ' .4:- f 1 

/ \ Another category of administrators of educational progranis. for villagers 
are religious organizations; These church sponsoredsVhjOols -- wJiich'hrfd been the 
princ'P?' providers of education in early Alaska>^ are now^tabUshed st only 
eight village^. Thj^lr secular curriculum Is subjc^^^ 

. <^ , . Adult Education, Twining, anji^^^ . / ' " 

■ , fto\1dIttg Natives wllh\adait educallort 4^^l kinds, vocatlcjtal training, 
and helping them find jobs are functions shafcd by fedcral^ stato, and private 
agencies. Only the Bureau of Indian Affairs opci^ates programs ci^verfng all three 
functl.Ofts and does so f6r NatlVi^soofy.'I^s m^^^^s^ «dult 
usually operate^ In >ut ^w6 or three villages annually. Itseiiliploymeiit asslstaAC© 
program ~ j«joyidlnf Trt««SKw^^ ?4d on^the'jdb vbcallojJsf training, relocation 
allowancM^ <0d iob p'a<em%t 5e;vlces~henefits 200 td^300 enrollees each yeary 
In addlljtfn, the'BureaX-clin gly« pr^eren<» to Natl)?* applicant for lobs, and as\ 
a result, nwre than hptf of .lU^^^ I^^^ In school 

construction, emplpylng abobt 400 Nerves «fasohally, the Bureau provides 
(rtdcs training toieveralljundi^^^ ',-■[./■ ,- 

' U^^^^' t^^^T^ ^Senfiy:ii\f^0^s pieMen^ to Natives as job applicants Is 
the .Dlvlston of/Ttjdlan Health of thg Public Health Service. This f genay"; which 
operates hospitals, clinics, and health centers and provides other health services, 
also provide^ traming to Native health aides, practical nurses, and others. . 

♦ Other ;edera):W^hcles in Alaska afe now providing on-the-job training In 
sevprardpMti_ vforti :<^tegori€s to Natives recruited and placed with them under 
•»•- By riesajj's e/h|4oymeht assistance program. 
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I /f$^s| .gdyeriiment-fundsd adult educatlort; training, and job" placement 
'VVl.U# lp Alaska are coriducted by the Starte of Alaska through divisions of Its 
Departftiept^of Education ^hd Department of Ubor - adlvllies serving, of 
, ?11 cltiz€,ns, no.t.bnly Natives. The state, however^ in I U Comprehensive 
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Manpower Wan for 1970 Identlflei rural Natives as the largest target pro\ip 
whose needs for training, lobs and related supportive servltes are-nbl Wng tnet. 
Classroom adult ^diicaUon and training propams Idmlhtstered by <he slate 
are conducted Ih part^by the Offlc^^of Adult fiaslc Bduca|lon, the Division of 
^Vocational Education, and the Division of V:oca|lonal Rehabilitation <all wUhln 
the; Department of Education), Other In class trtlning, under the federal 
Manitower Development , and -Training Act Is administered Jointly by thf 
Departnients of Education and labor. Principal offices of each are Ifi Juneau. 
^Training sessions for workers in. antl:poverty funded program! are conducted by 
the AtesKaTYalnthg and Planning Center non profit corporation In Anchorage 
guided by ^director^ of Community Aalon agencies. All of the foregoing are 
largtly federally funded, r \ ' > 

rOn-lheJob training bppQiJunltles are offered by the iState Department of 
Labor, the. Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training by the Ui$; 
Pepartment of Labor and by the Alaska Federation of Natives, Imon prOfit 
prganlwtlbn whose leadership Is elected b3^ regtonal and conimunity. Native 
organizations In the state. All of these progranw are largely fedeAlty funded and 
operate under guidelines established* by the United States Oej0ijii\4t\t 6tlBbof, 
operated dire^ly ffom offices In Anchorage. .■■/■^^//''■/^/^'- . 

Training opportunities also are provided by a work triceh^tv^ prograrfT 
which Is open to reclplenU of Aid to Dependent Children paymenU and Is 
operated by the State Department? pf Labor and the Dlvlstpn of Pjibllc Welfare In 
the Department of Health and Welfare Ijy the Ali^Ka National (3uard In 
two-week training encampments and special school by - tede*ally*funded Job 
corps centers In other states --residential, eduUtlonAK and 'training facilities' for 
dlsadvanlagejl^oung people; and. Y r the Neighborhood Youth Corps which 
provides seasonal Work experlend& projects In ^la^ij^a^fpr high school age young 
people, operated by.the State Rural Development Agency. * 

Instruction in diet and nutrition, h6liieh)aWng;^^(^^^ qnd similar 
subjects is afforded villagers In some areas of the st^tie^ by employees of the 
Cooperative Extension Service of the University of Al^^ In Native areas ^uch 
extension ^gehtsareitalloijedlri Nome and Anjik^ ; 

VISTA volunteers Serving jin villages ibf the slate are usually, engaged In 
acUvlties that might bfe broadly characierizpd as adult education. In their efforts 
at assisting communities they, m^y conduct cfa&se^ for adult,* or very Informally 
' Instruct by acting as resources to village ((»6ncjis; VISTA as^ 
employed by the state-operated, fedei^all^'funded p/o{pram-are ^ovlded formal 
training before assignment back to their home' vjlla^^^ 

Job placement Is primarily the tisk of the Al^ka State Ernployment 
Service of the Department of Laboir through Its offices In principal cities and a 
new outreach progran) to vlllegeK, Other offices such as centers operate} by 
RurALCAP, however^ are making efforts at finding jobs ^or people and placing' 
themlnthejobs, / * / . * V • 

''If?"^-^^^^ > Health Service / \: : - y-;' 

Provision of health cftre and related services to Natives Is very largely a 
function of the federal government, not the stale. In terrns of federal 
O litureslor Al^ka Natives, it U second Only to education/ 
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E^wpt as limited by ConkrifMlonal appropriations, and the difficulty of 
delivering services to 180 remole villages, the Division of Indian Health of the * 
PubHc.llealth'Servife undtrtakq^ to provide a complete range of health services 
to Alas)ca Nativeis at no cost to them. Administralive headqufcrters for the' 
Division 10 Alaska Is In Anfhoreise. ^ , - * 

Regional administration Is shared bv eight service units Into which the 
Male U dUlded. HosplUls at Anchorage, Bethel, Barrow, Kotzebue.iT^nana, Saint 
Paul, Kanakanak, and Mount Bdgecurobe serve regional ad'mlnlstrtitlvfe centers 
(or th« respective service units. Health care Is also extended to Natives through 
contract* .\rtth private hospitals and clinics in major communities i:?>l having an 
i Indian Health hospital. Because there are no dociors In any of the Native 
settlements which do not. have hospitals, the Division employs health aides on a 
part-time basis. . • . 

Health programs.of tt»e State of Alaska are carried out by the Division of 
Public jHealth which has Its principal office In June'au but operates through three 
regional offlcw and thirty service cencers. TKese sUte services, like all other state 
services, are delivered to Natives as citizens of the state. The most Important part 
of the program affecting Natives are travelling nurses ir/ho visit commMnltles of 
Alaska on a periodic basis. . ! * . 

The Division of Mental Health, within tfje same departmeiit, administers 
mental health clinics and the Alaska Psychiatric Instftutef to which N^lves may 
be jsdrnttted. • i I • • 

' ^'''m'''' y ] i'-Welfare V"' ' ^ . 

^ Administration pf welfare programs for AlaskaNatlvesls«hared by federal 
and state foVemmenU throughout urban And rurf^ Alaska. Both are authorized 
to provide financial a^lstaace toahose persons requiring It, ahd both employ 
sodiJ workers and administrators to.cariy out their programs. . 

The 8lAt«'s Division of Public Welfare, wKlch Is wlthhi the Department of 
Health and Welfare, administers the public ttislslancc program of the stale r 
principally by providing grants to persona' who are old, disabled, blind, or who 
have dependent, children and are needy, and to persons who do not fall liito 
these calegprips but who are needy; Except for the laSt named group all Alaskans 
who are eligible are servpd. General relief applicants who are Natives are referred 
to the fede W Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Owing to a variety of circumstances l^ch as little education or training, 
residence Ih areas remote from Jobs or o|her cash-earning opportdnlty, or 
afcldcnls whiih take lives and disable heads of hiiiseholds, Alaska Natiyes are 
•prepbnderantly the recipients of state ajslstauce pr&girams. In. none of the 
categorical programs from whtch they benefit do they make up less than 65- 
percerit of the total number of beneficiaries, v. ' . . 

Also administered by the stale Divlston of Welfare are the foster home 
program for chi!dr(5n whose p(urents cannot' care for them and t^ie fcK)d stamp 
program it plan which has the effect of expanding Inconw for the purchase of 
folid (ffdd^cts. ' ' V ^ 

. The welfare program of the Bu/eau bf Indian 'Affairs Is almost entirely a 
O {ram of general relief. Alaska Natives who arc not eligible fbr.asslsUnce under 
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the catVrgoricai pfografe^ of the siaie. ^ui who are^needy, mai- apply foir arid 
^ receive cash granU from the Bureau for Ihe duration of their need. 

PuWlc usslslance- payrrfents fnade by tho state wie dclermJfted by the 
re<;|plenl's need, but since they rttaj^'not exceed maxlP(Um dollar allowancen 
established' by the state's- legislature, they frequently fu! short of meeling the 
need. The federal agency-admlnUtered general relief proi am for Natives Is bised 
upon need, but Is not bound "ay l«gfslMlvc maxlmuoi allowpttces. As a result 
these temporary assistance grants- to nwst r^dplents lasting no more than three 
months - are larger than they would' b»i to families under the state's categorlal 
5>f6grams. - , ■ ■ 

^ While appro\1ng authority for welfare payments ordinarily rests with the 
respective state or federal adminlslratore, the Bureau last year granted funds to 
two villages to enable them to administer the temporary relief program. On the 
basis of that experience, four additional villages received funds for village welfare 
administration this year. ' . 

. o Mw'ejiforcemfnlany Administralion of Justice 
, MalnUi.ance of law and order In vlUago Alaska Is l$aicly Ihe re^ponstWlUy 
of tho Division of Stale troopers within tho Slate Department of Public Safely; 
headquartmd in Juncau. A$ ivlth other depSurjments of the slate govetrtmenl, 
the commfssioner {$ appointed by the governor. State troopeVs. investigate 
crimes; apprehend .crtmlnat^nd' provide other police services to rurat areas. 
They are stationed Ir. ohiy a half dozen places tn "tillage areas (Barrow, 
KoUebue, N6me,DiUingham, Anlak/ and Bethel)* from which they travel to 
villages In rbspdnse lo calls for 6ssisUioce, *Alw^^ disturbances or 

accidents are the most comnion causes for requests for troopers' visits. . 

( ' Local Ciovernment 
AUhough* a' few predominantly Native communities are Incorpora.ted W 
* first-class cities under itatt Im and exercise substantial powers such as providing 
education, police, a(jd fire protection, and levying property taxes, most villages 
hav^ ofily traditional councils or /ederally chartered councils governing local 
affairs. Generally the functions or these councils are very limited, concerned 
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communicating with agen€ij^of'(Qvern;nfnt. 



le use of alcoholic beverages) and 



Villages that are Incorporatod under 
having limite<| responsibilities; These 31 



stale law are usually fourlh-cta^ cities 
itios may levy only a-s^les tax» and do. 



not operate their own schools; but may carty out programs such as garbage 
removal, street Improvement/ and oihef such activities. City councils aVe/of 
course, elected by all residents of a village,, not only Natives, 

The number of fourth class cities is increasing^ in the large part because 
corporate status is required for participation in the recently Inaugurated xlllage 
ipleclrifieaHon program* Since 1967 seven villages have become f^urtti class 
Igtles, ' ' \ ^- ' ■ ;■ ■ ... v'V , 

; The state agency^charged with assisting villages or ol>ier places seeking 
Incorporation Is the L6cal Affairs Agency .located within the office of th? 

a nr in JHrteau. A federal agency, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, hiis a tribal 
fRir ^ - ^ . - 
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opentlons branch which my also assist. Onc^ the Local Affairs Agency makes \ 
Us findings, the^state Local Boundaiy Commission with' members appointed b> 
the governor holds a «publie* hearing on the pressed' Incorporation/ if the 
comm^ion approves the petition, un election is held to determine whether the 
vlliage votifrs^desife incorporation. 

The process of incorporation might further httstenec) If one element of 
one proposal Cor land claims settlement becomes^law because It would provide 
for grant4i of tar)U only to incorporated communiHes^ ' 

6^ ^ *^ Land and Resources 

Since most villagers live on the public donruiin - not on land t which th^ /* 
Hold title or on reservations - adminlsCralioti of tnatlers relating to land and 
resources it largejy government's task.. But events of the lastjthree years relating 
to Native land claim (as will be noted shortly) %M promise, of substantial 
change, ^ . - 

Today land used and occupied by, Natives Is managed principally by the 
Bureau of Land Management of the U*S« Department of the Interior which 
ela^ilfles land for muHiple use, Issues perrr^lts for woo^ cutting and o\h^r uses, 
issues allotments certified by tho Bureau of Indian Affairs and village tots to ' 
Natives. Most lands which have been acquired by the ^tat^ and are undir iu 
management are not In, Native areas. Lqnds which are state owned are managed 
by the Divisibn of Landi^ Department of tJatural Resources. ; ^ 

Over the past thre^ years Native claims to public lands and protests against 
its iransfer to olhers^haye resulted to introducing .regional Native ^^rKanizatlons 
Into the administrative process inyolvSng federal Ij^pd transactions, and fuch will - 
continue until thi U.S. Congress acts to resolve the claims and orotestt. In 
ill^slr^itioh, the city of Bethel needed a'several hundrod acre fract of federal land 
adjacent to ^he city for a housing project; before^the Buceau of Land ^ 
Management could transfer the land to the state for subsequent transfer* to the 
dty It was necessary to obtain the approval of the regional Native assoclaUon r 4 
lifting of (he protest against triuisfer of the specified parcel of land. In the past 
two years tonser^t to transfers ^cross the state have been asked of Native groups * 
in more than two^ hundred ih'stances; to date about one*fourth have been 
obtained. ' :■ ^ " n 

The siijbstdnlial chan^ejegarding land and its resources that is In prospect 
is that whif h would result froni a Congressional act settling the claims of Natives . ' 
to land. White the specific provisionsof a settlement act caht^ot be forecast with 
any certainty, it Is expected that a Native cojrporatlon or corporations would 
become the owhers of several million acres of 1and» with or without mineral 
estates, and that some, provision would be^ inserted to Insure protection of 
subsistence resources. The corporation or corporations would, also be granted : 
what might tcrt#l hundreds of mHlions of dolftars over a period of years f ^r lands 
taken IJy the act. ' 

Except for federa) wildlife ranges and/tefuges, the wildlife and fishery 
reft>urces ofXall lands —'state and federal — are under the management and 
regulation of \he Si^e Department oj pish and Came, these resource's are the 
foundation of\the villager's stibslstence as he har\*esls wlldtife and fishery 
^^ mrces for hi^^wii use and for sale. Of continuing concern in the state Is the 

• r''\ •,.vv^; I . ■ v-"V- -'^ ■ ■ ••' ' . - • • MMS 
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protecitpn of resources for subsistence use by villagers In parlicuUr. Regiilalions 
.conlroHIng fish and game har>esls are esiablished by Hhe slate's Board of Fish 
and Oaine, a ten-mtmber group appointed by (he govehior- . . • 

' Planning "lor Gjtmmunity and Regional Deyetopm^^ ' 

^ While i large number of agencies and organizations provide assistant of 
one kind or another to planning &rfd developrntnt of Native villages, opiy the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Snd the Bureau of Land Management perform certain 
services because the village InKabitjmls are Eskimos. Indl^^ns, or Aleuts. Others 
administer such prpgrams for village because thefr Inhabitants are citizens of the 
state or because their incomes are Ib^. . , 

^ The Bureau of Indian Affairs projecf development branch may provide, 
technical assistance to a village seeking to plan- comprehensively for Its future; 
Bureau officials also are resource persons for a great variety of soeclflc projecU 
spught by a community. The Butwiu of Land Management iway carry out 
tcwnslte surveys and grant restricted or unrestricted title to Nalltt's residing cm 
village lots. ^ . • , 

• Comprehensive planning for commuitUles In Alaska is a function of the 
Alaska Slate Housing Aulhorily. a fedcra!ly.fu.nded^,s•iate.operaled agency. Most 
of the plans prepared have been for boroughs and towns larger than Native 
communities, .but plans have been completed for Nome, Bethel, and Tellet and 
.wHI^be drawn for Kolzebue and Barrow during the current year. 
» Planning for development of local arid regionW- economies Is no* 
underway In some parts of village Alaska by loc^ groups Ih^ooperatlon with the 
Economic Development Administration under the Reparlment of Commerce. In 
soutlieastem Alaska five Native communities have active overall economic 
development planning commUlees; in° western .Alaska two economic 
development planning areas have Elected boards which employ full-time Eskimo 
development planners under Economic Development Administration funding 
granjted to the Alaska Federation of Natives. v 

Planning and prioHty scuing for village propels - especially those that 
would be funded with federal anll poverly monies through Rural Alaska" 
Community Action Program, Inc., (RurALCAP) - is also carried on In nine regions 
by development corporations, governed by boafdsr'elecled by villages of the 
regions. Th^ developnient /corporations operate out of re^onfi centersj 
supported by federal anti-poverty grants, located In Copper Center, Galena, 
Kotzebue, Juneau. Bethel, Dillingham, Nome. Port Yukon, and Kodlak. 
-Uljjstratlons of their priorities' for projects are cold storage facilities, wfite? arid 
waste disposal systems, clinics, community halls', and airport improvements. 

While not chielly concerned wUh community development, other agencies 
may from time .to time address themselves to such proble^n^. One lltustraH6n Is 
the Federal Fle|<i Committee for Development Planning In Alaska which ' 
stimulated, among other thinp, a multl ageR.cy federal stat^ housing, training, 
#nd devplopment project in the Eskimo community of Bethfel.l 

Ck)mmunlty Projects and Public Works j. 
^^There are four principal agencifes thai are not elsewhere described here that ' 
FR ir ^^"^ community projecU in villages of Alajkti. Most of these 
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projt^s iBire c<instrucledurid^r funding of Ihe Rural Devdopmcnl Agency ofUe 
stale or by OpcraUon Mainslrejam of RurALCAP.^ 

Thei Rural Development Agency^ with hei(dquarters In Anchorage, Is 
authorized by the slate teglslalur^ to make grar\ts In respond to applications for 
cotisiiucKon of public projects In communtiies smaller than 2»000 persons- In 
the summer 'of 1369, projects such as communltj" buildings, bridges; walkways, 
and air^rt Imprbven^nta were under way In 67 villages. These stale grants 
generally-areonlyia few thousand dollars for ?ach project. 

Operation Nfa!nslream; Wmlnl5lered b^ funded by the U.S. 

Department of Labor to provide work expefienie aW^ training to persons 
engaged in community dewlopment projects. In the present yecr grants went to 
eleven villages for projects such is community hiais, parks, and jrfaygrounds» 
hostels, prothercommUnttyowned developments/ / 
, Sinj:e only a dozen vllfages are on the highway network of the state, Utile 
toad construction or reconstruction lakes pl^ce In village areas/ When It does 
tak« place; Jl typically involves construction of a road from a village to Its 
airport; This actiylty. is carried o^t by the State Department of Highways, whose 
principal dffice In Js Juneau but which has dislrtcl offices in five cities of the 
; slate. The Rrfreau of Indian Affairs also has a very sinall, program of road 
building thai is carried on In two or three comftiunlties each year. , 

Most}^Uges do.have airports; and U con^twcted by the slate, sue* 
conslracllonis the responslbiltty of the Division of Aviation of the Department 
of Public Works. This year.prolects were contljnued or completedin nine villages. 
PnVlpal office of the DlvWorvU In Anchorage; 

u;' . ■■ ^. r _ : - • ^ ^ 

*7 LQans and technical Asrf^^ . « - 

Ecbnoft^ development loans and tetfinlcal asslsUince are ayallab^^ to 
' village^ of Alaska, liut not to the extent needed. Of^prinfcpal imporUhce to 
vlUage. areas In the last few years hivc^bten loan-grant combinations made by the 
Economic Development AdmlnUtfatlon'under lis authority to provide assistance 
' to economically depres^d areas; This federal agency, With lis Alaska offlc© In 
Anchorage, has b^n responsible for the construction of fldl^zlng faculties or 
docks at St MajryVand Yakutatv i fiousing componeriU fafloiry at Belb^l. and 
other projects as weU as a number of technical asslsla^^^ 

Two other federal agepcles are empowered to make lo^ns tod provider 
technical assistant* and have done^ in Alaskans villager: The Farmers Home 
Adrhlnlstrntlon 6f the MB. Department of AgikuUure M^^'^^'sl^^ 4. Pr^^^^ 
economic opporidfpy loans to individuals for the purchase of boats, hets, ot 
other equipment to Improve the borrower's Income. It also can knd to 
production cooperatlvas, and has made Qrte such loan Jo )it fishery cdoperatlveV 
This agency has Us principal office In Fallbacks. The Small Business 
AdmtnJstrisitlon, an Independent federal agency In Anchorage, rnay rnake loans to 
persons and enterprises when bank financing is hot available, and a few of its 
loans have gone Into village arm. • , ^ ' 

\ The newest ageno^ providing leans and technical a&shlaoce to villagers is 
O^ortUrt'unlty Enterprise Development Corporatidn» a federally-funded^ private 
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otsini2«tion blended to stimulate the formation of coo^ratives arid other 
enterprtse$ throvnh loans and providon 6f technical assistant^. Sine* Its 
IncejHlon thah a year ago, the ootporaUon has given financial support to' 
sev^n cpiiperalK^s and a^sUnce to other kinds of village enterpflsei. A obu4 of 
directors elected by RurALCAP si>on$ored regional develoj^ent corporatloftl^A 
^nd member co^ps sets polky for the Andtorage- based organisation. 

The State Department of Bcoaomlc Oovelopment^lfeo provides technical 
^ a^lstance to dev^eloplnfe enterprises parttcuiarly those Involving MtiHratlon of 
' resources. Another department, the •lf>epartmenl of Natural Resources, my 
partlcl^l^te In ;&uch progranis; Offices for bolb depailmeias are 

VT<f<^'!i«i<^l assistance to reindeer herderaon a conllnulnjf basis Is provided by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which also directly manages, the Nunlvak island 
reindeer herd and a^mall model herd near Nome. Bureau project development 
officers ;^?e able In addition to provide general assistance to villagers regarding 
economic de\TtopRVont pcojecis. 

One of the oldest sources of credit for vitlagei^ h the Alaska Natke 
Industries. Cooperative As^cJaMon, a non profit purchaMn'g organization of 
N4ti\'eK3wrned stor^ Mana'g^ment of the organization is vested In a i)baid of 
directors, but sofne supervisory authority b exercised by the Oepartmeifit of the 
ii^terlor Or Its^ representative^ In the association there are 3^ village stote 
n^embers. _ . 

Kousing and Related Facilities 

Provision or houiing .and reUM^faclllUes Is very much the burden of the 
♦ Native- himself » wteihi£^ eUy^Jownx.^** village area, but some, 

.progmnw ^Sf government do exist to provide as^stance. The only housing^ 
^program funded specifically for Nativ'e housing isadnttntstered by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Tlie fmgram, ynhkb provides for purchase ^nd transportation of 
building materials and for supervision of selfrhetp construction^ is coordinated 
and planned by thf tiureau*iiJK)u$lng officer In Juneati^ and canrled out In 
cooperation with regipi>al ^upertnlehdents In each of ftvir distrtcti, • , 

The most: itnpprtaht ^nc^' assisting Katim 4n obtaining decent bousing* 
assists them because they have low Incomes, not because they are Natli^, This 
agency, the Alaska State Housing Authortty, lopate^il in Anchorage, Is funded by 
the federal Dep^tment of llou^ngand Urban Devetopmenti operated by state 
empk>yees» and gowned b> 1 board appointed by the governor oS the Stale of 
Alaska. U participates In planning for selMielp projects in Native communlUei In 
cooperation wllh the Bureau of Indian Affairs, administers a self help housing 
program of Joans and grants for Natives and others in remote areas, and 
adft^nUters a contrador built, low4ncome h^me Otv^^ership project In Bethet 
Being fun<Jed. by the federal government, Jhese hou^ng proiprdm^ re^uirp 
approval by the U^S. liepaitment of Housing and Urfa^n Development 

Housii^g loans may be^made or insured for Natives as for othey persons by 
slate and federal agencies, but U was not until ^he Usl three years that the first 
loans were extended to those in villages largely bediuse of ab^enc^ of land title ^ 
M fi^r^yinenl ability, or because of construction standards that were difficult or 
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- ti'siiy lo rbwt m remote miiHmaluJim prindp«» »ig«no' of these te the- . ^ 
Pirmew Homi^WmlnlslMHon, AfedcBHriitncy which hw ntianced cortitrucilon ^ 

S ' 'J CJ«tft W*t«r iup|li<e;«nd m^ty iwle dHpo»l fidHtlw for N«tir«.)iH!itgfei ' : 
- mayt»pfOi1^edbj!^*f«#r>V^i^cyi.thep^ 

for driHIng welH, wnitrUHlon of »|^f^or | 
privits or w&ae dUpoail .bunkert. fflorKiM for p^*«.« of cojwteudloh *» *. 
genwUy del«rmli»f d by 'the length of {{m .the m^n h4W Kwi wilting 
•pplicitlops. Some wlf help by \1fligm U reqiftrwl. in the «w« y«trt since the 
Inwptton of .the program, 62 \1B*g« have, beneflted f^om It, biut Pi«l$lon » 
. offldafes predict th»t »t pie»rtt rat^ of funding, another tweiily y w« wH| be 
. required to bring cjean water and tanitaiy waste dUposaJ systems to all vlUagew. 
Two other federal jgencle«, ihe Economic Development AdralnUtbUon and 
sParmert Home Admlnlitrallon, have partially, financed sewer and witir wstenw 
In* few of the larger NatHjEcontmttnUlej. 4 " . • ^ 
i vElectrlfMsaHon of vlllaget'U * ftwdlon of the AI#« 'VtiIage Electric * 
Cooperative. Inc., a nonijovernmentil agency loated In Atfdwragf^ funded by a 
' grant froni the as. Office of Economic OppdrtunHj? and a loan from the Rural' 
EltfctrlflcaHon Adoynlrtmtlon of the 0^. Department of Agriculture, Thj, 
^Buleau of Irvdlan Affaha pwilcfpate* In the projgfam by making grants for hOa»- 
^' wiring and. by lonlwcting to i^rchase electricaU lerHce tv Jla schooS. Appiti^l 
of pollciei,, including decisions aa to which vifUge* wHI be elryirffjed duitag t * 
year, reits with * board, of dtlzeni prewntly seleded by Ihe'founding agendes 
I «ndlhe*t«j;e,butsooiMA^ . 
, By the end orthfii year lEe«>opeiatlve wia h*ve wnt^^ - 
V *Wages. Another 35 villages are slated for electrification next year. > 

. OBSERVATIONS ON THE ADMlf^iSTRATIVE SltUAT,ION 

Perhaps the /nost notable trend In lhe*'la$t decade refardinf the 
adratniitratlve situation as H affects Alaska Native* Is the very wbsUntlal 
expansion In the juimber and variety of programs affecting them or Qpen to 
them*. There arfe talby far more opportunities for Eskimos^ Indians, and Aleutt " 
to obtain health care, education, and training; to gain MslsUnc< In finding jobs; . 
to Improve their hourfng and related facilities, and to^de^elop their ebonomlei' . 
and communities than *ere were ten years a^. * • ' , 

' This expansion of opportunities for Alaska Natives te, In part, the result of ^ 
new federal programs or Increased federal funding nWanl Ml benefit Amertctn 
Indians through the Bureau of Indian Affalri and the Dlvlslon' of Indian Health ; 
i* of the Public Health Service. -The expan*loh also results- frcfm Innovath^"' 
. legf jflatlon enacted by the U^- Congresj aimed at Improving thV drctirmiance* of 
f ^ all Americans who are dendently educated or {a#||lng s^^^^^^ ' 
f . underemployed, In poor heaUh, Inadequately housed, or who were living In 
/ places of little economic actliflty. U also resllts from the'ewr hiaeaslng ability 
yj he government of the State of A^Uskji fo develop new prograro* ftfjd^tend -i. 

°?ERJC ■ . - . • \ . 
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ihm »ad other cenices to the remote communlllM of the sUlei And In pwt It 

'cwt^lfily reiuIU from the effort* of stite and comraunlty Nttlve spokwroen who 
Me ofginMd to seek' chaiue and who are aitlcutate in saying ihe direciloiu 

^duuifdibotttdUke. ^ \ 

NWiat thU, exiMOiM hi* as lt» consc<i"jei(ce l», of cour*e,'a near 
BWUfert^lon of ifendw^ ar^ Jhelr admlnnratoti While this dtuitlon Is 

• c!h|lact«H»lte of the*dt«i,aiM Males of.lhe nation ge'nerally;. It leadfiomo- 
obttrwfi to <5on)plil:* flwaMU effect Ih small village* In Alaska' where It 
lomeUiMi appear* Uiat/ther«' i\a coMlnulM . procession of federaVand $tikt<< 
omployiefa; and antl povtriy a«en« workers, followeJ by their senior officials 
and evalualcrs wh? are rj>|itj*w!ng or Inspecting ptograids, = . ^ ' 

A cpncomltant cont^uenc« ^of these do^-eiopmenta Is a reduction, the 
relative impoi^Ace' of federal programs such as thow of the Bureau o&lQdlan 
Atfatfs and Ihl Division of.rndan Health \\hose authority to provide s/rvlcw Is 
limited by radal definition, lliougb their contributions haw been enorroblia 
o»r tile many df(ades'wh,en the respondblllMes oftovemment to vUlagers were 
aln^oit excii^dtwly theirs, a continuation of sudi radfill; defined go\-emment 
Institutions Is Inw^^rruous wltfi ^llef systems of American democracy/ Prom 
time to time crilfca of these, agericl^^ .have called for thfir abolUlon'ana the 
transfer of their funds' to ^e sU^JbVlta administration, but as his been noted 

.m connexion with sdjooUr^wsfer^TMatlve citizens. Ihemwlm may reject such 

' proposals. 'XX * . ^ 

- In the mon leceni yea;«>peThaM the most significant trend has been the 
Increasing pirt(dpitlon by T?ttU'«|\ln the shaping of policy and the 
administration d( programs aff^iptini tbem, and beyond that to. the actual 
curytng mi pf tom programs. A;<(eiA examples may suffice, (n education both 
«l|(e and 'federal schools now base j^lected advlioty ^ool boards. affecting. In 
som^ measure, the operation of th%»n^obls. In the field pf welfaf^^ the Bureau 
or Indian Affairs makes grants of mot«y to a haif4loz^n }1liWe$«nd delegates 
authority for the administration of tbcj^ogram to thetfiliag^ In tlie fleld of 
^mlninf the Alaska Federation of 'Witjives operates as^t»n^ctor (with a grant 
of almost oife-thM mlUlon .dollars) ^r-^on th^job tral.*d^^ And the 

Kederallon administers an liinovaili^ project, under l^lticK thr>eoE»ULjbf two 
western Eskimo areas;emp!o/ project devek)pmentdfficm and under wEh^ the 

rFedeitUon Itself erpplova an eoofiomlc develipmenf specialist; In TturAUSAP 
.planning is proceedlttg.tbal wl^ result lb a jlegallon of operational authority 
(or ahtl-prpverty pr^mi over the next ..'years >o nine regional corporation* 
to rural areas ^mestate« • fv > 

Heflectinf upon the sodal and economic drciiniitancea of Alaska Natives, 
retlawtng the oresent administrative dtuatton affecllnfi; them;and,wltnesdng the 
developmenU^f the last few yeara. It Is apparent that tho' most important 
administrative changed that^ should be'imadeare those that make there^tionshlp 
Natives to thel* administrations more like those of othe^ Atnericans. They 

'.ahould be enabled to plan an ever eiiipanding ro?e In ihe duipijig and 
admlnUtntioo of poilciej affecting their pr««?nt circumstance and their future. 

What this probably suggesU, as Professor VIdor Fischer of (he Unt«-«rsity 
Air A^cka polnta out, Is M deiflopment 'of regional unit* of government #ltbln 

FRic \. *^ . ' ' ; ; . ;^ ; 
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AUika >1U4e areas Iflat wouW exert Ise, InK tu as posslbleTthe- powers 6f lopal 
gowmment. Sikh a devetopmenl* Would :-^k? ihe a^JmlnlstiatW situation of 
vUlagera mbre like that of otheV dtlzens of th<? sUle. Locally elected 
" govemments^^moreom, would sudlj: . be moiv fesponslve to the wanU and 
a^Intlons of the-feoplc than those of dlsitn| admlnlslratow. • ftegionaJ 
adminislretive units, responsible to lt«cally elected bodies, would alw hetn^o^ve 
pcoWems oro>:erl9p created by thelpiollferalton of agencies by becoming the 
• coot^ltiallpg vehlcles*ttt. slate, fcder|l, and private agency admlnislralore whoid. 
programs wtere belnn api^Hed In thesA'ar*a$. A futthei reason ~ cerOlnly one <if 
much Importance - H the pehonal gtowth* that is encouraged hy 
sejf^omnment. . i" • ^ ' 

Regional gowmmen^s for virtagj? areas,' fli should be noted, would require :■ 
^,^clal state leglsmion, because regional unlU (boroughs) that uiay be formed 
uiider existing law must assume financial resportslblllty for cducaUpnand other 
functions, and most vllli^e ar^M are sqrely lacking in an adequate fax base. 

Some nilghl aigue that finiher assumption of responsibility for 
pollcy-raiAlDg and administration iwoul<i be prematurtOiwn the low' 
educational lewb of most vlHager*. Such argument might" be' gTwn support by 
cUlng evWence sticfc as a re<jent, letlfer, frorn-A.vMstffJCK Baigmo village to the 
Bureau ofjndlin AffaW In which the village's s^|eiman out that the 
.people of the village are hunters ind fishermen, not educational experts, and 
suggestlrig therefore that Ih^ not .beiaskW. fojr advice on educations raatfer*. 
On the other Mnd, the argument iplgU be countered |>y dtlng contrary ylllage 
views sud) as contained Iri a' June letjcer to the preddent of the ('f deration of 
. Nlllvei from a leader of a small InterloHllage: , ^ 

Ift the past the Native people' ofike'I.nterV>r have had no wice In the 
jaffalrs which concerned Ihem; father they tended to accept the 
decWqns made by the non-Native In Washington and other ppMtions 
, . of authority. This oldVaycaiyiot continue. We need a wlce Uia^ 
. , a ppsBlblUly of being heard. We need to be allowed tfijm^e some of . . 
the decisions , which afCect our lim awl affairs In order- to stand as 
men and women of a jprbud racei and li«d1tlon In a rapidly changing . \ 

WOild. > » ' 

If In fact villagers HdW.ft-ant to. play a substantial rote fb fashioning local 
' ■ Pfogrtms In administering Jhem, one Would' be dow to advocate UMl there 
U Increasing iMUirjQny lhal'tftey d64SVKklls desiiablff is plannlng>r- regional 
ualta. that wouW.be ^ped and.inffufticed by k»cal'persons/ Such planning-'' 
would properly Uke Into |cc6uflt tbip, varying stages of readiness found In 
different regions, .and 11 would provldp for adult education programs and " 
( technical assistance lo regional unljs is Ui6y would be esUbllshed. ' 

The admlnlstWllw remodelling tl^t should be planned for Is rfol. In Ik^ltr 
^^Ing to Imjwove substJMrtl?lly the social ah* economic circumstances of Alaska 
, Najlm, nor would other changes |lut are only admlnistraUve. What Is alsb - 
needed fs an increase in fundingfor progralns of deif^nstrated merit. ' • 
. While, It Is not apparent (roif jt redtallon of jMrogtams and their 
O ointstrators, there are nUmeitous program Inadequacies and gaps, Some of th^ 

ERIC : ' ■ i ' 
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/ rU)b«rtl); ArnoW' , 

; ,princip«) $pc^fic iictd$.o> ^Unka's vi^lSgel* ui mtti opportunlllM lb obtain 
JiWKhopI, fdultw and vdc4Hon«l edpctilon, jobi or olher opportunltlw for 
: tMne4 Incomes, dwni ho^usJnj Jind i&fe waUt syppllw, Impomd medical and » 
. ,d«t«Ki^n1«>, and of much Imporlinoe, .reasonably adwjutl* comihunlcaUonfr 
ifaclHHea. Needless to say, owing to f tiff .or funding limitations, eHglblllly of 
per^ns Or pllcw for.prigrajtB^ ls ik>i necessarily followed by ptograms being 
offered to aUwhoateellfiwei/v^^ ' ■ * ' 

An expansion in ffderal mmmi^t federally.f urtded programs might come * 
;, to pass at such tlrAe a* thplftitloA'^ financial commitments for Vietnam would ' 
. b^ reduced. Stale j)r(igraim''affmlng rtUagers mlgJit.ba expanded If revenues 
• from riecenl oil dev;jtloi?'mcnt$ Avbuld reach le»*Is forecast by some informed 
observers, A third j^osslWUty lsAbat some major program needs would be hiet by 
. a Native corporation or corpj^iatlons, endowed with substantial funding, thnt 
would be established as a resu/t of land claims scttlertehl. ' 

WhJfp ^omf/ program/ needs * might be temporarily, m^t by Native 
V . corpbralloni receVftng wmofertiatldn for ex}lngu|slimer\£ of Und rights, It is not 
IJkely that 'It i^ouid or should corftinue to dc^ 'so.; Under one propoM <Qt 
settlement- thstpfthecfuHrmanaddi^aff of the Federal Field bymmtttee*- any 

- ^corporation. 'cTj^ted wqurd. become a' pubirc corpoVatlon after ten years; its 
,emphasls would A-ery pr,<>bably.be IrirestmeiiK not grants, But, as indicated 
/ Mrller. it fe^Otnieslpble to lftv« radally. defined InstltatlonI doing things that 
/ gomnmei^l|t6«lf skoyld do for aints cillzen& 

\\' -, ' sAUhfe.^e lime that one .expresses the hope for racially undefined public 
.^'a<|f»lriiM«UortrOn\doe8 not look to the abandonment of theicliaracter and 
J^Ai*^.pt Indian, and Aleut life. Full participation by villagers In 

^KilMlWni m adhtfnlslerlng policies that affect thlm wlii help insure thai cultural 
walls of persist! Ag vaTUe will be preserved rat the same, time such participation 

- - iMll (rfoduce^f^ >: , , 

. ■.- ; , • ■ - ■■ " • 
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Karl ffickul fuisMen a$$i>c^aled toHh th^ ntomnenf 
4o Improve conditiomin 'lKipbnd for temtil decades: 
Dr, llickul i$ retired frpi^ii hU ^bfiter professfQmi Iffe^ 
but, presently servi^ as Secretory of thf^ Nordic-Lapp 
Council and J speaks j often on issuer * affecting the 
^Ifare ^of JUippJ populations, including a recent 
turelour l^ th€:U!s.SM, 
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Administrative Situations . 
and the Lapp Population 
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•■ The Lapps constitute only 0.07. percenl of the population of Finland, - 
; .about 0,64 percent In Norway and 0.1^ percent In Swcden, but, because they 
\^occupy chfefjy (he northern regions of the <?>untrles, they' <»mi)rlse a 
w considerable p^ of the fnhibltahts. In Nprway they are In liiajprlty In four 4 
. , communes,. In Finland, In one. The totjl number of Lapps can be estimated' at 
i Ul: aJ)out 40,000, together with the 1 ,8T)0 Lapps on the |<oia Peninsula In the Soviet 
f4-- Un\oi\. Although the MPps comprise a snrall mlnbrUy they are not 44irlnklng 
,;i;> ti9lnorlty. Their number is now greater than ever b^ore. This Is a result of - 
,vvri nioder;* health ctte and of Improved communication^ In oiir days. It Is for 
l;;j^,, >stance now common that .children v. born Irt miitcrculy or other hospitals, 
;r| ^;«nd l,nfant nwrtal^^^^^^ ' , ; 

' Vf About 50d years ago the Lapps were the aVmo'st'soYeYnhabltants of Laji"* 
.:y|;:jliiid, but In the seventeenth century a very active colonlzatlOrt of the region -was 
started. Earlier the Lapps had been taxed by Denmark-Noiway,> Sweden-Finland 
v^V -and Russia, but gradually the slates>wldened their sdterelgnty'to fhf northern 
,:> r^ons and the slatfe frontiers were fixed. When the frontier between Denmark* 
• ' was determined in the Treaty \»f SlrSmslad in 
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it $tlpu!aUd Oiiit the Lupps/who were nomads, should 8tUI» aecording 
to old custom» naVe the right to move with the reindeer acros$ the frontier tnd 

^ make use of the re^nd^r p^uture^ in the neighbouring country. . J v 

> State mea^ur^s were usuidty dictated by the care of the reiifdeer husbattdry 
of the Lapps. The 4^on\lhattng thought was that the Lapps were and would ever V 

^ keepers of reindeer. Literature about the Lapps m older times and the ^ 

; archaeologl^ flndli^gs give a rathft scanty conception of the life of ihe^Lapps. 1 
Traces left behind b^ }he jnoriUds are rare because they needed all that tney had. 
The findings on the places of sacrifice tellj howeveri about early contacts be* 
iween the Lapps and strapgers, mos\ of the latter probably fur purchasers. Pro^ : 

Jhe seventeenth century the wrltten^ources become richeir. It is evident that the 
Lapps in oW times had only few relrtdei^t They were fishermen and hutilJers, but j 
when the game diminished they enlarged their reindeer keeping fgr slaugl)teri^ 
and now the production bf meat for sale ts In first place. 

The Lappft formed small societies with a structure suited to the subarctic/ 
environment* In the wildemess it wid necessaiy to stand on one^sown feet an^ 

:they becan()e very Individualistic^ Lapps are peaceable, and as long as there wa^ 
plenty of soace they retired from the IntruMve.coionlzatlon. AlfO game vanlshe^; 
to the norths and the withdrawal of the Lapps could oc^ur with the Lappish 
self-esteem intact. Asking for protection against inttjiders, the Lapps appealtd\, 
somettmea to: the Kings and Twt^ who genet^lly were in favor to the Lapps, but. 
far from theUdmlntstrative centers this was not of grei^t importance. The mea* 
$ures to the benefit of the Lapps were half-hearted and the colonisation, of the J 
feglon was .a slate interest. However it can be mentioned that ithe Swedish King ^ 

. Jfohaii lit proclaimed In 1684 that the colonists had not the right to make-use of 
some areas in present Enontekio, and it is noticeable that Peter the Great, 
althouah the tsars usually supported the church,/tn 1697 rejected the claims ^ 
made by the Petsamo ihonAst^^ry to. the old^salmon fishing places of the SkoU ; 
Lapps oil the River Tuloma. V j established the rIglhU of the SkoiU to the area, 

; which *'may not be sold nor h^red*^ f ri the couwe Of time the Lappish societies, ^ 
were transformed into the existing social models in each country* ' 

V Many state commissions have been concerned ^)th Lapp matters, but their V 
proposal V have not always been carried out. In l^inland a state commUsion/, 
considering Lapp affairs worked (n 19494^61 an^ suggested among otheMh)n^^ ; 
that the Lapps of each commune in the north should elect a Lapp cpuncil, whiim i 
should deal with specific Lapp matters, and an office for Lapp affairs should be*^' 

: set up to assist the cabinet In Questions concerning the Lapp$* ,In the office; 
should be two officials: a Commtslonei of Lapp Affairs as the head, and a r 
le^r^ntatlve of i}ie Lapps as his assistant. The suggestion was noi.^rried out; ^ 

.A . similar ^mmlsslon worked in Norway in,19B64969r but the recommenda» 
tiotl» of this commission have also stayed on paper. In Sweden maAy state ^ 
investigations have been performed, but their mandates have been limited tp 

^^rpeciai ^isanicyiaft, iU6h^ ^ »1h^dg«r*h^imdryr^rcli 
problem as a national Lappish interest has not been invest igatl^d. U^has beeii> 
more a subject of conversation h the organization^; 

. The Hordlc countries ar^" the promised 4and of organizations, but among 
Individualistic Lapps organizations have not been established until this cen* 
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i^VL'}^ * ^^^^ Improvement when the first Nordic Lapp qbnjfrtence was 
hel«| .In ^Okkmokk, Sweden, In 1963# There a comr/rehenilve Imktoty of Lapp 
..iftalterf was made, and on the Second Nordfc Conference In KaAs ob, Norway, 

> the Nordic Upp Coimcll was foundld. In the Council there ih hvr merabtrs 
from Norway, four from Sweden, and three from Finland. Ttte Lapp CouncU 

X' r arranjKs every three years a NdMIc Lapp Conference in. turn In Finland, Norway 
and Sweden. The lat1»t. Conference. 1968. In Enontekitt In/Flnlahd, was at- 
tended also 'by Mi s^clehtlsU from the USSR. The. Labps have always 

V : constituted the majority oh these Conferences, but the a^thor^tles1lave showp a 

,' . great interest and have been well represented. At the 1968/ Conference there 

- were over 300 partlcfpits, 23 from far-away, countries. / 

. The resolution from the Conferences go to the govemnwnt auvhoritltp, but 
r when there have not, been persons specially engaged In Latfp/matters, the resolu. 
c ; tl6ns-have not always gained sufficient attention. An esselitlal Improvement In 
^ occurred as the Nordic Council, a Joint org^n of the parilaments 
] / ^nd government tn the Nordic countriesVln 1962 the Covfndl recommended that 
'C}: j!<*vemments in Finland, Norway, and Sweden set up a special jolht-body to 
#X h^.dU questions concerning. Lapps and reindeer husbandry. ThU body was 

founded In ^966; The wishes of the Nordic L«pp Council are now chamielled ■ 

through this body to the deciding authorities, but It has Itself taken Initiatives. 
.4 Among other ^thlngi a ptojpurn for. research cdhcemlng'relndeer husbandry has 
if} executed, and the various tasks for research haye beeh distributed amont 

the countries. A Nordic . school for reindeer herdsmen and advisers In reindeer 
Hen planned, and attention has' been paid to Lappish handicraft 

and Lappish place names. The -body -has also given support to- Lapp youth 

conferences and to teachers' meetings. . . rr * 

^n this body. -set up by the governments; ihe ministries handling Lapp 

matters are represented, fn the first line are "the Allnlstries of Education and 
4?. Agriculture,, while some of the, members are~»actlve persons In the Lapp 
'ki of<«Pla»tlon8. Reindeer husbandry is attached to the Ministries of Agriculture In 
^■m the countries. Lapp mt^iers lj» general stay In Finland undiir the Ministry of 

Justice, In Norway and Sweden under i^e Ministries of Agriculture, Lapp 
1$': matters t^re of mm hai'dJed Wso on-thflocal level by the provincial govern.' 

JDenU In the administrative districts with Lappish population. Sipce 1960 thire 

Is In Finland an Internal official Lapp Delegation with the governor of Lapland 
; te chalrn^n and six members, thre* of them representing the Lappish organlza- 

i\m and the other three representing the Ministries of Justice, Education and 

Agriculture. Sine* , 1964, Norway, has an official organ, the Norwegian Lapp 
ip Council with eight members, to coordinate Lapp matters. In Sweden there Is an 

ofHclal committee for matters concerning relndeef husbandry^ In the district 
;^ governments In tljie. reindeer breeding area there are, moreover, advisers In Nor. 
|r ;xWay and In Sweden. In Finland these matters are atUched to a helf-offlclal 

society, Pallskuntaln Yh'dlslys, where- the Ministry of Agriculture has a repre- 
jv. eenlatlve. The society arranges each year a sb c^lled reindeer parliament, where 

^1 the palUkunnat, the reindeer Owners' districts, are represented. 

- « According to ^aw the Lapps have the same sUtus as other citizens. In 

an extensive area is detached for exclusive use by the Lapps and Intru- 
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$lon can^lh^re be nadeA>nly after apprbvaljjf the King and mu«t be comperi* 
sated to the Lapps, In Sweden reindeer husbandry is reserved for the iJapps, al8<> 
In Norway, but not so strongly. In Ftnlarid It Is a free occupation \o al! cUI«eitt 
In a ce/lain northern area, The Lapps have been observed by the state to I 
greater extent In Sweden tjian.lh the other countries. This happened before ; 
ethhospclal reiearch had given Its contributions to the handling of questions like 
twv The^state measures have therefore often been dictated by a non-objecllve 
mixture of weU lnterttloned and guardian-minded reasons, which strengthened 
the social passivity of iht Lapps. Ther^ was the desire to preserve the Lapps and, 
according to the school reform of 1913, the schools for the children were lo 
have the shape of a Lapp lent. In the summers they were located In the vicinity 
-Of the camping places and In winter In the church village*iln this way one tried 
to mtinUln the ch!ldi«n*s Interest In reindeer busbandiy, but the language of 
instruction was SWedisl^ Essential .changes "have occurred sinte that time. 
Modern boarding-schools wer^ built In the 1940's. Ejrtler only children from 
nomad families attended these schools, which were compulsory for them, but 
now It Is a voluntary matter. Also children of settled Lapps can attend the 
.►-niomad schools. There are seven such schools with six classes and from all these 
• the pupils afte gathered to a^ramon three class school In Oalllvare. They can go 
over to other schools, but usually they continue In Galllvaw and f«irtteUn-upper 
schools, and trade schools. In th6 first and second classes Lappish Is fK5lan»iage , 
of Instruction; later It Is a subject taught undfr the heading, ^Lappish Language 
and Culture." In addition Lappish mutters are Integrated In other subjects Iri the 
school. ■ . 

^ In Norway the Lapplsl^ school has developed rapidly, ^arilcr, Lappish was 
permitted only when utteriy necessary, but In the last decades the system his 
been completely changed. The first teaching can be given in Lappish and there 
are some schools where Norweglah will b«! Introduced as the first alien isuguage 
during the second half of the second school year. This a Mumn an upper-«cho<rf 
class with Lappish will be sWrled at the "gymnJ-slum" In Karasjok. Th<f Lappish 
language U taught a^ a subject throughout the school up to the matriculation \ 

. examination. • J\ - 

. The new language policy is not entirely accepted by the nranority Itself, 
whjch 1$ anxious to fet the children learn the language of the miJaiUy. Many 
parents have tried to train their children In the majority language, but as they 
: speak It erroneously it becomes a still greater work In the school to eliminate 
errori in words and phrased In the pupils' spe^ich. According to researchers In 
blllnguallsm the teaching In the mother Iob^sg Is a prerequisite for proficiency 
in other language?. Investigations made eariler in Finland and Sweden have 
, shown that in regions where Lappish is endangered parents want school {caching 
In Lappish, but In pure Lappish areas they want school teaching In the roajo..ly 
< . language. They say that.the children know Lappish, but they need to learn the 
^ language of the majority. The new schopl policy needs therefore Intensive ex- 
planation among the people to avoid misunderstandings. 

. More Lappish speaking teachers have lieen trained In Finland during recent 
' yeiiit. Lapp children attend the same schools as the Finns and, because Lappish 
* QT^ Finnish are related languages, the tnSnsltlon from Lappish to Finnish is 

FRir ^ . 
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j/ingua^es. In Finland, Lappfsh 
}oard of .Education is inclined to 



. easier than (h? transition to the Scandinavia 
; may be taught as a voluntary subfcct and tb? 
'l^toftole the use of Lappish in thcichoql. ' 

W Lappish language Is a Very expwsslvUnd diversified Idnguage with an 

, extensive vocabulary, but it still laclts words fdf modem concepts, for thoughts, 
which a Lapp In our days needs. This Is why Ihie Nordic Lapp Council has set up 
a Nordic Committee to construct 4uch words dn Lappish bases. The ianguaffe is 
. . thoroughly Investigated but It is an arduous ^ork to create new words and to 

. enrich the literary language with words from th^ Mpplsh dialects. In thfe Lappish 
V , cultural work the numerous dialects cause difficulties. 
; ^ The administration <rf the education of.'ihe Lapps follows generally ft- 
. . ceplcd lines. In Finland the Ministry df Education, thle Board of Education, t1ie 
: ; Inspectors and the local jschool commltteerare engaged. In Norway the adnUnls- 
: , tratiOn Is a task of the. Primary School Counclljand the Directors of the school 
U: districts. The C!ouncll ha* In recent years arranged special courses for teachers In 
; ■ the^p area and teachers' meeting! of the Nordic, Lapp Council take place. 
rj/Such IneeUngs, where the teachers from the Lappish schools can discuss com- 
>y? mon iKoblems, are very Impdrlant. Sweden has t](ad a special orgaj - ' on for the 
^* Lapp schools with lis own Inspector .directly s\jbbi^lnate to tht jn\ School 

Aboard. ' , { " 



fVjTs In the foregoing I have touched only upoA the Soviet Union where there 
also are Lapps on the F^ola Peninsula. Unforlunitely I so superficially krfbw the 
;ij<clrcunutances tliat t caniiot 0ve a precjSc picture. Duilfig the tsarist era the 

: Lapps were a neglected g^>up, observed only hv good-hearted philanthropists. 
'tf-hvii the Uppcf could live tl.ere rathw untouchfd and for this reason Lappish 

/ ? cbnwpllons have surrivcd an ong thtm belter tljan In the West. Christianity was 
f7 probably Introduced with gre'at«5r understahdirig for the Lapps* Individuality 

t^than In the western regions, whe<» everything Labplsh was marked as pagan. The 
: y- J9n revolution signified a great cbange In the backwarti coriditlonspf the Kola 
r,-v: Lappa from an economic, political arid cultural pbint of vlewt YoUng Lapps were 
[i; educated at the Ihstltijte of Northern Peopln. in Leningrad and later at the 
fiorth^rn department of the Hertzen Pedagogicil College in Leningrad and the 
;^f>Pedago«acal High School In Murmansk. In 1936 land 1964 I visited the two first 
named Institutes and met their Lappish students. . Now there are Lapps In re- 
■? sponsible posts In their native places, ^ teachew, physicians, etc. Newspapers 

= and periodicals reach th^ homes; T% Lapps conduct themselves Jbctter than 

: before In the cultural contact with thfe' other (peoples on th^ Kola Peninsula: 
u Russian, Zlryanlans (Koml),dSarcllan^r«tc. Reindeer seeping also hfs made 
:}■■■ pfogress bepause of fntensiAed research. 

. . .. . ;The theme of the latestNordicLappConference- 1968- was "Have the 
'^l4ipps a future .In the North?" the activity which we hm 9bserv.ed In the last 
. . years justines a positive arjs.wer. The Lapps have been jiaralysed by outside 
r Intrusions, which they hav# accepted in tica«| and quiet. But they begin to. 

• become steeled and to think on their future. Also the majority peoples now have 
> . greater understanding and I believe that the Mufe is brighter for the Lapps. 
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kf M O. Chrisiensen um trained as an admlnbtrator in 
W: the Danbh government and served as Governor of 
Greenhnd for many years until hts retirement (h the 
: ^ • * summer of 1972. Governor Christensen speaks with 
1: the authority of many years eipertence as the chief 
' : V ^'^m^htrator for Greenland. 
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Greernldod 
qnd the Ndturd of 
Its Administrative Arrangen^ehts 



;if V Thl» p«per hw be«n developed to MUblMi a comparison beiv^a the - 
l-iir!. admlnUtratlve situation in Qmnland and the. Alaskan situation described by 
Robert Arnold, the difference In the situation tn AlaOca and In Qreeland U not 
so great as one might believe and It U therefore possible to follow ArA9ld*s 
systemization. I have only a slight knowledge of the conditions In Alaska, but it 
ti^^U my impression that with regards to. politics and adminUtratloA^ the situation in 
c5V3^"the4wo«>unlriesU very much the same. ^ 
Vlf • :«v Dennurk is a state, not a federation. Greenland Is not, like Alaska, a slate 
In a Union. Conseouently we do not operate with the terms federal, state, ^d 
; local, but only with state and local. It Is^f no vital importance, bijt ifshould be 
I,; ; borne in ndnd when operating with the .terms of administration. 
f-. ' And now Just a short descriiklon of the form of government in Greenland.' 
!'.>> Until 1«53, Greenland was a colony of Denmark, but It has since 1953 been an 
equal, integral part of the Kingdom of Ikrimaik.The Danish constitution U valid 
f r ip Greenland. Two regular members of the single houseTof the DanUfc parliament 
>irr were elected In Greenland. Voting rtghU extend lo men at)d women over 21 
>f8ge. , \-:n,y:'^^^ ■/ ■ ./-^ ^ 

f^ERIC , 



• ' . ^ih lojbal lomnVpg body is the f^vfhcUt Cound) which at present Ji 
^ compo$f4 of $«vent«en o^embih elected in Iho ^nwf mmet a$ the m^mbera of 
Parfltfhent. UnCII iJpj^T thtf Governor, as .the Wanfsh OovernmenCs hlghjes( 
ji% 6tt\titi in GrWnland, chairman of lhU,cbunc|l a/id hU qfHces took care of 
; th^* couQcjrs admlnlstraHvr^ malliff^ . But stnc<^:4u|ie, 19567; the Provincial 
: Council nas elected Jls own chairmarrand developed Its own secretariat. The: 
Governor I5 a member of the council and Is ehtlltpd to speak* Jjut not to vote, ^ 
Greenland fs dirtdedjnto dlUricl^, each of which h^H$ own puBllcally-^ected'' 
■ council. J ' ■ ';p^iK, 
Many Danish lawj^ are vaJld in Greenland but, In certain cases, there are 
Jaws or ofdinancifs passed spcj^cally for Greenlahd, MasI Jmportint-of these is 
one allowing t}ie WdvindalXJouhclt^ t^^^ for the Danish 

Oovemment and Parllant^nl. In this capacity It participates In the formulaHoh 6t 
. laws relating to Greenland and» thus^ has mor^e power ihan comparable local 
.governlhjf boards ih the countiesr of JOenmark. ! 

Political Interest ih Gr^enlsnd U ^i^at; not Mst because of th4^ new law 
whereby -theJSoiihdjLCauacU^edl Though the tren^d 

io^m Increitsed self:goveiJiment» this cannpi 6e Interpreted as in antl^Darilsh^ 
^ tendency, Whljodeslrihg to condftue thetrdpJ^ ties wUh the Danish people, the 
Grc|nfanders,.4^^t^ so far from thefr mother country ahd wSo Save their own 
Ian wage, sfmplyHsh to have a pAter responsibility In. their own local affairs. 
And here ;ve come to ^ dlstlnclfon; between Greenland and the other Aihcllc 
territories, which U Is Important to reatfife. . ^ ' 

i Greenland \% ^rs tslaind which (ies severi^l thousands of hfilles from Us mother 
coantr>s and which until 1953 was^ a co^^ popcUatton U not yet a Qaturai 
element of the Danish p^ple bH^c^^^^^^^^ poIHSc$and 
national character. It Is a Danish prorinc^ where the predDmln^rit pairt brthe^ 
populattofObaiJLhe JGLreenland^^^^^ of expression, 

r i where the Danish;-- or U ^iciu tike Danish speaking eteii>ent,f<ftm a minority, 
and bf^whlch tKe majority t^e In Grei'n|and (6 serve in public adMnHtratlon In 
Us widest ^sense, Induding education, health .Service, cbmmunlait and 
buHdIogactlvUles. , v • 

V* , It Is a geographically isolaited plrovihc^^^^^^ 

population are '*Nalives*\ This woVd Is lis^d wUh the same meaning ais' Arnold 
does in his background paper. The economic situation has ncti y^t developed so 
far that peo[de In great humt^r^, have jmrnlgra^ 
r Danes, especii&Hy workmen^ have, howevert made their homes and founded 
families fn Oreenland/Greenland differs in this way from Ala^ 
northern territories, whe,re 'Hhe Natives^V now for^ a lingual, 

i cultural and Social character^ . - 

The state management of.dreenland Is attached to a Cabinet Minister of 
Greenland. The present Minister is Minister of Fisheries a* well, under whom 
belongs a'Mlnlstry for Greenland, henceforth calleil theQreenland Department, 
/ which may be compared ^to the American federal Bureau of ladlan Affairs. 
^ Directorates under this departnient\are: The Royal Greenland* Trading 
Dei^menti .a st^te undejtaken working concern which handles a great part of 
V the supply service and productive activity , ihlpplng^ the postal service and other 
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' 6ervlc««, and The Techiitcti OisanisiUon for Ore^nlind, t public Building 
«uthorit)r which tn addition (akeitare of the greaint part of pubiie conitrudlon 
and wotking concerns, Including tetecommuntcatioft, In many cam as theVlual 
executing conltacior* • - ♦ 

There are other Ministries of the Danish Government active tn Greenland. 
The poIi.« conie under the Danish Poike Forces, the Inspection of shipping and 
supervision of air traffic un<lter tKe respective-authorlUes in The Department of 
r; Comnierce and The DeMriment of TramporC and defense under The 
. Department of National Defense, Other exkmple^ ml^t be given, but the 
? ; greatest part of political control betonfi under the Greenland Department, with 

♦ headquarters In Cppenliafen/ . , ' ■ * ^ • . s 
" — ^^Thrtftrmmjrti'tlnrGov^^ 

but he Is^ under nonpal Conditions only the direct 'tupeilor to the lesser part of 
tl^ stat^ ntanaip^ment. He Is, for Instjuibf not superior to the two ainilghly 
w executive (plHlcai concejfnit«The RbyaTOn^nlandTradingDe^rtDient luidTh^ 
>::r Orgiatzatlon, which a(fe managed ttom Cope^agen, but as the difef 

I adinlnisi rator^b^^ la the J^giieat-^Wle^ author^ 
: V: ' \ti contrast to Denn^fln Ghenland'all/ducatl^n^withes^ptlon of*a 
/private folk^ hlgh schocil» Hi controlled by the state dnder a 1967 law. 
n Administration Is managed by the Sthooi Director,, md a JBioard of Education; 
i ^ with headquarters \h Q05flK2b, Of^'^Md, Is Ia chaj^ of mirnlgeb)ent>With the 
Governor as cbatimao tjil><>aid insists of fovertoi^nt ofifdabandtln\!^i«d 
if element ts tnfo memberf nominated by the Provlndli.CourfcU. fte^onal 
school boaitds and pfUtnt^repiesentallve at .each Mpgle schools involve th^* 
poputarty elected element In iw educational work. ^ * 
^ The educational ipX^m belongs under The Greenland Depsitebentt ;)ot thr 
vV I^lsb Department of Education: A' transfer^as been pUnn^, hut U is 
V (\uncertain when it will take'place« In the educational offlce'ofl%i On^nland 
!rv-*Department the educaUonal contribution Xo the Danish yc;ariy budget is 
t^. ty^pired, and among other asdgnments this section provides for th^ inany young ' 
Zt^wf>d^ seeking education or draining In Denmark. Yeariy there are more, than 
i;|v]'»000 young ,Gre«nlan<tois in Denmark attending dasses from sl^it coursea to 
•tAtuntverslty education. ' . , ^ 

^ Nurseiy Vhools are widely distributed with at least one hotsery schooftn^ 
#^ efch t<}wn and the schdols ^ve begun so^ealled Nursery Mhoot dasses, Ke/ 
" j^paratory schooling fof tb^ six, year old chlidjenZ-Rctual schooling l>egtnat in 
Greenland as In Denhutk afc ibe i^te of seven and compulsory education lasts 
■^^ until the end of the seventh year of school There' Is Ao lHUehicy. 

Adult Educationi TWnlng and Job Placement 
Vocational training in Denmark Is confined within' strict Hn^ts with 
^ tradUions far back In the past although nuxiemliaUon has staiied* A 
comj^tcated legislation directs this de^ment^a legislation whld) to a great 
A; exUnt applt^ to Greenland; not. wlihslandlng the general agieenenl thai a less 
t troublesome system would have been preferable* The reason for this Is th^ 
; ^ demand that Qreen{anders who hAe recelvM education or draining must hf able 
tt)mpetr:on equal terms with Danes and be able W settle in. Denmark They^ 
^^cotr"^^ meet the objection that their schootinf has not fully passed the naatk^ 



The DanUh strtcl Md uniform cxaralMtlo'* rwjulwwnu at graduallon 
noro s«cor.dai7 wbooU htve the same efft»cl on child education, which has to 
{Kovido teaching In such a manner thai the young pto^i icaVe the "lealskole" 
.(the sccondaiy school) after haWng passed an examination which b Identical • 
Mijth the oiYe passed by Danish ^schoolchildren. Otherwise they run the risk 6f^ 
being rejected wh*n they liter on seek further education or Jobs and the aim df 
ii\ff. Greenland!© school to make young people seek an education or training 
eommerisurale. with their abilities and InteiesU without being haiqpered 
MnguisUcally would not be reached. A second dasa schooling ir not accepted. W 
this my heavy demaijds ara maUe on OiccnIandIt youth for whom Danish Is a^ 
foreign language. * . • • • 

' The stale and private OTganlzat'Qn! manage a widespread aciivity of 
courses, and the state educational system run^ evening classes and continuation ' 
schooH i\sdgr?ment of woik Is In Ita flnt stage and has as yet not assumed ita J 
defliille shape. It beloflfi ynder soda! welfare anB la managed by the Welfare . 
Department ^hlcb Is placed under the Provincial Council. The costs are met by 
the Provincial Coundl with a certain refunding by the ilale. * % 

- . , ■ ■ ■ ' . 

- ■ ■' ' ' ' Heallfc Senrlcea 

Oreenlwut's h^ajth service Is managed by a Chief Medical Officer who Is 
appointed to tbU Job by the DanlsMfeallh Service und^r the MlnUltj^ of HomeV/- 
^f fair*, but who belongs utfder the Health Service of the Greenland Department. - 
All medlcal attendance and medlcUie, Including hospitalization and trvatroent'by 
spedalkta, together with dental treatment, are free. Apart ftom the Chief ■ • 
Medical Officer's salary und a few othpr.expendltuiei In c<»nnecHon with hla 
post, all the expenses of the Heiltbjervlfce are admlnUtered by the Oreenland 
Department, which maintains a very ,Mgh standard. 

• W^arr 

,Soc*al welfare has by tradition been the Oieenlanden* own problem, ' 
beginning fi hundred yean ago when the first %mall eleded coundla vftre 
founded. With verysllgbtguldaijce t^ey managed toiuppoft the needy with what 
small meana they had at their dl9p<j$al. Out dr these coundla gi«w the, local 
«»f-g0vemm4nt which today conslsta of the Provlndal Coundl and the Regional 
mtrlcl Councils. , . 

Until two years ago sot^ai welfare expenses ^cre paid bj the CoundUV 
own fuiida and admint$tei«d by the Coundl^ tbemselvet under the guldance of 
the Governor. When the Provincial Coundl acquired t(« own SecretailUt In 1967 
a Welfii« Boud tot Greenland was ^bilshed, with the head of the Piovtndal 
Qoundl as chairman and among othera some elected members. Hie Governor is a 
member of this department. The ded^ons of the Welfare Board are administered • :^ 

ji welfare department which ti a provlndal coundl affafr, consequently 
altogether >locaJ self-govemmenl. A ^stem of local sodid workers U being 
established, and the slate refunds ■ 30 jercent of all sodal expenditures to the ^1 
•"cal coundl. ' " . . ' sS 
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* th« jKrtfc* arc completely under tHe Dinlih SUte PoHce which coniM 
tindeK th« Ii«|Mulnwnt of Justice. Moitibf Ihe rank utd Hie policemen In 
Oreenlimd ti* Oieenlanden, but In i few y^ars torn© of |he highest 
•Bpolnlraenu will b« taken over by 0(««aUnden. The orfantzjtUon U «o netr 
(hat the Q{eenland|c policemen are not ybl old enough to be superior police. 
offic«n.'Thf polite have manaud, ho,wever, butler than any other brajich df 
admlnittnttton, to t^h-a Oreerdandlc personnel and ettablbh an almost entirety 
Or<enlaft««o po«««4Uiff. - I' ^ 

Law service undpr th^ Qre^etaand Dispart toent dKfers considerably from, 
the panlsb. Even the cHmlnai. code U dlffeifent and applies to all people' who live 
in Greenland. It U minaged by a Justice ^wlth a. law degree, but tnost of the 
maglitialwar^Oreenlanders. ]" . • 

* • - . • , ' Local Ooverhmenl V .' 

Th(t 17 members, of the Provincial CouitcU are elected by Igeneral direct 
' cuffrage. All th« present membfis are native Qrecntanders, but occ^lonalty 
i .inuulf^ted Danes liav» been members ofjthp Council. In additl9n to being an 
advisory; bodjy t<> the * Danish, government and parliament, the Council .also 
operates a iium]»lhof functions oj local <»aracier, on which It spends M ovtt 
. ' Ainds raised by Indirect UmmM tobacco, a|coholle b«verages, and swe^. * 
'The coilhtiy Jt divided into regions! each region including a town with 
from 600 to about- 7,000 inhabitants plus a number of villages. Thi»' district 
<^iindl has members botK from the town a9dth0sqia}t .vilbr,es. . . 

The Individ^ coundls are In piM economically dependent, on the 
^/Prpvlndal Coundl, biit ttils ^stew Is Just how^ under readjustment, after whl<* 
tUe local couflHls will be released to mulge the^r own admintetr«tl(») of their 
It ^urei,In (he duties and taxes. Income Ud U yet unknown but thtr blessing is 
expected io be Introducctd In 1072. The revenue is expected to go entirely to the 
treasuries of the Provincial 'Council and M District Councils, Just a$ the indirect 
■ taxes, ' • \- . . 

. The ^vinda) Council is under the supervision of the Cabinet Minister for 
;> Greenland', the local couiicQs sire supervised by t!vel3overnor. (t isin accordance 
;! with. (iM constitution (hat the ,muntdpi^ 8«lf<gQvenament is subject to the 
: iupervision of the state. * 

• The protrinda) Coiuidl has a condde'rable influence on the adn^nstratlon. 
by (he state, for one thing thier provin^al Council makes nonfUnatl^ns for 

* imporlai^t conunlttees ancjl boards, (n tbls:v»ay the coundt has mem><efs"in the 
board of> education, the board of the jbouslng loan-fund, the stale ' i«dio 
broadcasting botrd- and several other important bojuds. Also the local co^cUs 
have a ceKain hifluence on the state adi4''^stratl6nV for instance by the very 
important locaK board ^blcfi deddes the allotment of sites for building In'^the 

iiltewnif,- ; : . •. ^ V :y ■ ' ' , ' ' .. w-'-- , - , , ^ ■ - ■ ' ■ ' • 

■ ■.•Vi,;' '. ; . 

l*nd and Rcsourc«s • 
In Greenland all land Is public. The citizen m»y by epi^lcation to a 
- U«« pia the right of use pi thftland, for Instance a lot on which to buHd 
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\ ? f*L^*: .He doe^ RDt pay for IhU .righ^. \l#(fghl of uic can be. sold and 
\ Inhtfrilwl, and II, Is relafrjed as long astho land js «$ed for ihe original purpose. • 

V with thp raf^d urbanlzaUon, Ihe land. In the towns lias acquired a 
jHe-value, whlcH can be capital Izedi toj Instance by offering houses for sal*. 
Conditions today nwy be called rather chaotic, and legislition is being prepared 

V to remedy the situallon.. »^ 

Mining In CSreenland'ts ci<?\eloped only In a slight degree, but a bill was 
passed^a fey years ago, nith the aim 'of encouraging the prospecting and' 
exploiting of,mlnerals and to ensure ih^l the community gains a fair share In the 
•prontf. Something similar to Alasica's Native Land Clalrhs Is not Itnown in 
Orceniaiid, but the.ntlning act \s worked put In such a way that society's shar« in 
^ospective mlnerai; rlclv^s can Had Us way into the tri^asury of tlje Provincial 
eouncU. Mining Itfgisiation is adminslercd by the Minlstiy- for Greenland, ; 

^ PlanniVig for Community and Regional D<>velopment 
a... 5'*''1'P'*"''^"*'*"^ P'anfJ'nK fof communities in Greenland is a functlo'h of 
The Technical Organization which is a department .under^ the Greenland 
Department, All public building and const rucUon-worlc is managed and 
administered by this organization which also manages the power stations, the 
walerworlts and the public roads In llie towns, and carries out the official 
inspection of all buildings. To a certain degree the organization also perfprms the 
actual building operation itself, but for llje most part it leaves the work to private 
^ contractors, who are made up of a steadily growing local group of artl%is. both 
Oreenlinders and Immigrated Danes/The organization has an administration of 
. vast dimendons in all Greenlandic towns. . , ■ v 

V P"*""'"? "nd coordination of all public investments including , thfe 
t>< Provincial Council and the local cbunclis ifindj taken as a whole, all the long-term 

progra/m of - politics, are mana by a permanent council, The Greenland 
Council, which was established by faw in 1966. This very, influential council 
consists of five members of Parliament representing the five greatest Danish 
poUtical parties, and the two Grcehlandic members of Parliament plus three 
mtmbefsdf the Provincial Council^ - • : ,. > 

,. . The Chairman of the cprtncil is appointed hy the King and the 
administration of the council i*i cxcfuted by a secretariat, which Is a department 
In the Ministry for Greenland. The council usually has three yearly sessions in 
Copcnhagefj, but the next sssslon in January. will be held in Greenland. 
The nve Danish members of Parliament are usually the spokesmen for their 
parties during the debate ofa bill concD/nlng Greenland. ' 

lx)ans and Technical Asslsl^ince 
Each year a Government g^nt bestows loans and subsidies to fishing In 
parVeulif, as this Is tlie principal industry. Loans and subsidies are granted for 
flshlng boats and tackle and for industrial ptanU for fiihery producU Including 
cold storage pTsnts. The grant Is administered by a board which has the Governor 
«s chairman and In which the Provincial Council has one member. By the usual • 
\ hlerarcWcal system In Danish government the dedslons of this board can be 
ovem^cd by.the.Gr<enland Department. The fishing boaUand works whlcb we 
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n^Monil -^property can be made over to private hands. Some line nshing lwiU.^ 
which orlglnaUy had been purchased by the stale have bf en'made over with the 
'9""' »u«l<Jie« to Oreenlandic fishermen. -For Instanco. the blgtfest 
fe^ film for ttif Oshlrig Industry was oitglnally ^ulll by the state blithai now feen 
handed over tou corporation In wljich the ^ate, tKe Provincial Council, and 
r, Mvwal Danish fish exporters own stocks, ■') .■ . 

Cooperative stores have only lately been esUbllshed, and several are now 
/ running or being ttt up: The Instigator In this case Is the Danish Union, of 
■i *^,t*"*'" Stom, which acts, In an advisory capacity and makes experU 

^ . Money matters wer^untillaiely arranged by Thc.!l6yal Greenland Tra^^ 
. Department, which also ran a savings bank. The DanUh currency was flrel 

Introduced a few, years ago, At about the same lime one of tlie largest Danish 

savings banks opened 4 departijient In Greenland and a newly established bank. 

the Gr*entand Banic, sUrted shortly after. By DanUh law ther% U a well defined 

distinction between savings banks and banks. ■ r 

• ^ Housing iutd BelatiN) Pacllltles 
Thf slti^tlon In Greenland Is quite different from the oite In Alaskn. We 
cannot say «s Arnold do«4 that, "provision of housing and related facilities Is 
very much the burden of the Native himself." 

.^Out^f the about 340 million kroner (seveh Danish kroner to a dollar) 
,whlch every yearls Invesled.ln Greenlan i by the Danish sUte, about 7^ million 
kroner goes to housing, Afore rhoney Is ^ s 

InvMtments In Greenland. Each' year a govemmlni graht Is received and these ' 
funds are used for financing housing. The funds are administered by a board 
with the Governor as chalrmaii an?l include a ifepeesentatlve' of the m^riii 
Council, • ' ; . , , 

; Loans are granted on .very f«Ir terrtis to houses of a formerly <>pprdve<I 
type. Saving »s unnecessary - which is" very unfortunate. Nearly all over* 
, Greenland there Is a housing shortage but one .cannot better his poslUoft In the • 
waiting Hrie by saving. The houJlng |»Ucy Is conducted' Iri a iarslghted hiwner. 
Loans are given with thb aim of encouraging the concentration of the populalloft 
; Jn the larger towns In the iriddle section of West Greenland, where (he sea Is free 
of Ice the year round anii Mere all year nshlrtg and fishing Industry can be 
v:.developed.'.. \ : ,■; , . ' ^fM:':iy- ^ ■■ . '- -.y ' ^ 

this concentration of the |)0pulatloa, whlth Iricldentally has been going' 
; on, for many year* ^Uhoui being pushed by IH«' housing policy, has brought 
v'jibout a niiMd iirbanliallon with the svibseijuent demands for belter facilities for 
: , sanitary waste disposal arid all modem conveniences. To acquire this In the most 
: . Mononlcid way,, mbst .of the housing In the towns Is concentrated In apartment 
buildings with electi[lclty, water 2nd sewer supplies, and central hesUng, 

Th««e apjirtmenls are leased by the state.,TKls Is rot thf time and ^ace for 
1% those lamentations which I, as the ittatMgIng civil- servant might, be tempted to ' 
' litter. Ut It enough to say that the state is .not a very capable caretaker for 
^ jw»rtments, at least not In Greenland, The payment of interest and filnklrig fund 
: . A well as the rentis greatly aided In proportion to the number of, children In the 
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' Atf before we^Uoned Ihe elwiriclty wbrK^;;lh? w»ler and sewerage «ystem, 
etc., fn ihp tovmi frt j^mty M^tnm btislnw. Thtf local wihoritle* have In 
'reality^ Infiuerice. whilev^r on thilf part, of thcT Thvwtnaenta and the 
^management. Renovjitlopf Inclydlnf- «m6vai of night toil Injion-iervtced ar«as 
and water supply by ^ahlc IrMfK h lh0bwrts; Is uneraily a Aunjetpal affair. In 
the v!H8««, the renovation U very brfmltlve, thatTs, If the?© Isanyi'and hew the 
state wHl not provld« eUclifoliy Ixc^'pt for iU own Institutions, Wt In^ce the 
school; In these p|a<je«, local people with Initiative are" starting modest electricity 
work on a cooperative bast*. ,:'■*. • 

, Observation on the Administrative Situation 

I hope (hUt from these ratheiL sbltered pieces of infurraatlon "about the 
Administrative system In Greenland H Is apparent that we have a long'slandlng 
tradition of attempting to give the Ore^nlander his share In fhfete^piinslbllltyof 
governing, himself. For over a hundred years, Greenlandera have islected 
reiliresenlattves for boards and assemblies. lA the beginning the assignments were 
• on a very modest scald and the Insight the equlwl^nt/ Develoi)ment however has 
been going on these many y«ars, although slowly. 

' It Is now a fixed aim of the long-term pqllcy that the Greenlandlo 
population's volco In the management and Its share In the responsibility mutft be 
Increased.- This must Ve done at the same lime a»we aim to nuke Greenland a|i 
e<|ual Integral part of the Kingdom of Denmuk, ais far as it Ir'posslble when one 
considers the country's geographical ^lllon, climatic and physical condiUons 
and the cultural and social state. . 

It t^'alfoa part ofthisschemewhen'the provincial CouncitIii,19'd7 Instead 
of the Gov^n^or had ita own eletted chairman and lU own secretariat, and it Is a 
result of this policy that now.-a Bill has beeri Introduced which will give the 
^Greenlandlc- local couadls an Independent status whlch1»lll inak« them tut much* i 
counterpart^i of the Danish councils as p^^lble. " ' 

Many other Illustrations oiilght be given. Greenland has today a volce.that 
;has a posslWllty of. being heard. But It I5 surely alto evident from my 
commentaries that we have far to go. 

The words ««The Greenland Department" figures In much of this article. 
This work of developmentwhlch go^s on Iji Greenland knd which has been going 
on since WoridM II calls -for large annual Investmento from Denmark. For th« 
greater R-rt these are provided for.ln the yeariy budget, today about 600 million, 
kroner for v«orka and opfnt'iqns^ They are managed by the Greenland 
Department an,d the Included directorates. The 'decisive Influence must belong 
the nnandnj partner • that citnnot well be otherwise.. Consequently, a part of 
$h(i population's voice' and share fn^the responslblll^ Is only on paper. . ^ 

AmS so> the following words are hmcl In tireenland as in AiaskV, "Lit us 
have a voice la the management - You forgot to h«ai? our views." 
\. Just as It Is true that Influence follom money -then it Is also true tha^ it Is - 
reassuring In dlfflcuU times know that the difncultjes are not yours alone. - 
fAnd the difficulties |re different looking at them from an office In Copenhagen i 
than.feeliog them onyour own body. ' , • ' 
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Oreifnlanders m jusUfl«d In drawing altehHon to the fad thai the . 
advanced aim, of a greater share In the resporisiWIlly must not forgotten, and . ' 
^ fnayrwell reproach the mighty state organlzattons If they are forgotten or If their 
j ' share In lhf._.rcs{igMWIily (ji reduced to a formal act of ajrcedlng to a ' 
,,folinedgedj5ch^jDf.TS5^:tCh therein no going back,- ' ' ■ . , ^ 
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On* of the most recent and comprehensive official overvftw* of AUtka 
Natives toda^ opened with these generalized observations: 
Risfeiiv:-:' ■ - V- '„■■■' *» ■ " ' 

|h • A great contrast exists today between the high Income, moderate standard 
'^v V, ' of living, and jxlstenije-of reascf<ial»l« opportunlty.of most AU«kans and 
K % ; ^¥ •ppalllngly lovif income and standard of livlitg and the virtual absenc* 
i^v^-- o^ opportunity for most, Eskimos, Indians, and Aleut of Alaska. About 
^ .J four-nrths^of the more than oneSfuarter million p^ple of Alaska are not 
W Alaska >latlves. Most.ot them, living In or near urban places, lead lives very 
much like those of other Americans. They are, by and larg^, regularlj^i 
^ employed; Most families earn more than $iO,0QO per year. . .the median 
educational level Is more than 1 2 years. 



' • = The other one-n/lh. . .live In* widely scattered settlements. / Are 



unempliyeji or only seaspnally employed. . .live Jn, poverty: , .In small, 
1?%, . ^auapldated or substandard houses under unsanltniV. conditions. . .are nwre 
fU^^O >?n victims of diseiCse, and their life span U much shorter than that of 
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olhe? Alaskans. * ,Th(Dy are not only undereducated for the modern world, 
but they are living where adequate education or iralhmg cannot be 
obtained, where there are few jobs, where litttc or no economic growth ts 
taking placei and whelrfc mtle growth Is forecust,' 

.. With a (rftange of names and .some minor adjustment of slMlstlcs, this 
^Utement could be used to geaeratlze the economic situation «ind living 
standards of any of^he other northern polar indigenous peoples; In the same 
sense A case study'of any one of the political divldons of the North coqld'ser\'e'as 
a means of understanding the others for all have certain basic elements in 
comnvon and have had similar hUtorles of outside contact, penetrattoti arid 
dominance. Basic differences arise in connection with public policy as It 
attempts to deal with^he problems of conflict between economic development 
and cultural change, / . . r 

For this'' discu^lon, only two case studies have been Included, the 
Greenland and Ih* Alaska situations. There are Important paralfels and 
Important dlfferen^s In each. For example, they both have recently achieved 
the highest form 'of regional political status within their fespectlve nations: 
Greenland advafncing from a colony to a provincial sla'lus In 1.953 and Alaska 
from A l^emoty td arStal? of the Union In 1959/ From the standpoint of dealing 
with cultural differences, tiowever, they gresfent almost oppoMte policy poles > 
and something, might be learped In studying these extremes which would be'Iost 
in dealing with Intermediate cases. ' ' 

The analytical approach of this discussion vrtll be that used b/the Danish 
economist Ubg^ns Boserup In hts review and evaluation of Greenland's economic 
future.ar in both Greenland and the domlnantly Native parts oj Alaska, the basic 
economic problem Is one of severe regional imbalance compared with the rest of 
the natipn or the slate; The Intent df government policy In both cases has been 
that levels of Incori^e and consumption -of* the residents be raised at least to 
something comparable to the levels In the balance of the nation. The specific 
programs and policies have varied over tim^e and place, but have represented 
attempts at improvement through, combinations of three underlying 
processe$-population' transfers (first into larger more economically viable 
ooncentrajfons within the region, but ultimately the transfer of economically 
s,urplus population out of the region Into more d,eveloped regions), raising levels 
of regional productivity (through economic development, reorganization of 
economic activity and upgrading dtllls of resident workers), and continual heavy 

^Robert D. Arnold et at, Alaska Mtlves and the Und, Federal FMd 
CommUtce (or DevelopMlenl Planning In Alaska, AncWage, Alaska, October 
1968 p. 3. . 

2Mogens Boserup, '^The Economic Future of the Greenland Society as a 
Problem of Regional Policy •"Fourth Internatiorjil Ck)ngre$s, Arc«c£)ew/opmcni 
md the Future of Eskimo Societies, (mimeographed), Le Havre, 1969. * 

A fuller discussion of the theoretical basis and .analytical tools for^refiional 
development planning is given In J,R. Bbudevllle,"ftx>Wem5 of Regional 
'^^ "omte Ptonn/n^ (Edinburgh, the University Press, 1 
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4 subsidization hyjhc balance of the nation of Inveitraent. publlo consumption 

. and the levels of private consumption In the less Uevelopcd r^Ion. > 
Analyzed In these terms the subject casef represent iwo almost opposite 
«eu or approaches lo economic development' fcrid isocfal objecttm. In both, the 
,cp.mmon economic objecliKe IsJncfeased per ^4plU resident income, and the 
common social objective the Increased health, education and general well-belnff 

. of resldenU In the region. In Greenland since 1963 the emphasis has been heavily 
• upon promoting regional economfc development primarily to serve socfij/ 

• development objectives. I.e. Increased well-belnjj of preenlanders. In Alaska the 
emphasis has .been upon changinf people thropgh education and vocational 
ira ning to servie economic development needs. t& promote the well being of the 
resldenU of these regions both have used direct and Indirect subsldles-the 
construction of housing, community facliltles. dtvelopmtnt loans, etc. But again 
there has been a difference In emphasis. In Oiteenland a higher proportion of 
subsidies has been thpouah the economic development process In the form of 

..Jrade advanUges, heavy Invesiment and expenditure In productive plants, etc., 
which provide lncrea»d employment and Incofn^ which would not have been 
poss We If the process were determined by th^ market. Jn the Native ateas of 
Alaska, there has b.«en greaterW>srdy emphasis n direct consumption payrhenU 
In the/ormofwelfareand social programs. | 

Finally, In Greenland population transfeil has been limited as a pbltey 
matter to movements ft:om smaller to larlger community unltS'alttt Rspite of ' 
Greenland's political reforms has not extende<J Jo rnovement of population out " 
0f the province. In'fact, the a ttempt has been made to lie the rate of economic 
development lo the rate of Increase In the Greenlandlc labor force lA orSer to 
avoid emigration. In Alaska from the earliest (organization of education and 
oth^r pn^ranb for the rjatlve^ people, the major objective. has been to' wove 
these people Into and integrate them with the Mainstream o? American society. 
Education has been sUonjily oriented to breaklHg down the hoM of traditional 
ways. In particular" the Usd of Native languabes, and providing vocational 
education to train the Native labor force to fit Into the modern economy. 
AttempU to Induce mlgr^Hort by education artd training l>4ve more recentK 
been augmented by progi^ms of actual relocation' of Individuals and families, - 

Although the approaches used In each cas^ have differed. It is Ironic that 
the results have been comparable. In ijoth oases some progress his been made 
toward the general raising of living 9ondlli(Jn$ (the ^Greenland record Is 

.,ilgnincantjy better thr.n tfie Ala^a on thls scorp). The subject popul^tlons-ate 
both still significantly <i«gregatcd geographically,! socially and economically. B&t 
the final twist Is that recent education, and derelopment reforms In each are 
switching their emphasis. In Greenland, feconomic development appears to have 
reached Its natural limit. More than In the pai^, vocajltertal education Is being 
emphasized as a means toward economic bettefmeiit of the Oreenlander's lot. 1 
The schools have departed from exclusive ii^ df Greenlandlc and Include 
Instruction both In the Native language and Danish. -There Is a growing 
movemwt, In fact, to eliminate the use of greenlandlc and teach^only In 
Danish. On a pilot basis Alaska Is now experimenting with the use oTthe Eskimo 

•""{j—e In the primary grades of school, WilWrt the past five years, Alaska's 

FRir ; 
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rural areu have beeh the subject oif a number ot experimenla In the promotion 
of ecohoiiiJc development through use of 'fbherles co-operatWej, <Sommun(ty 
devjelopiwnt projects and other means. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
i departed trom its past almost ^xduiive concern with education and welfare to** 
. cr«ate. new programs to foster Industrial development In Native areas and 
revitatlzed iti.dormanl loan programs, thes^ liew policy and program trends in 
. " Alaska would ap^r to be an adaptation of tlje older Greenland potictcfs and 

Sfograms which alnt at Improvement of the lot of people where they are. 
reenland would ap^T to be adapUng the older Alaskan policies and programs 
which aimed at Increasing the mbbUlty of people In economically depressed 
areas and attempting to InlvgraU them into the dominant society. 

If there Is a general lesson to be learned from these two <^se studies *thelr 
Inabltity to achieve the stated economlCiiknd sodal objectives* and their changing 
emphasis in the jnethods and goals of education-It is.t«|i>e found In the area of 
culturar differences. In both ca&esv the subject regions and people are 
characterixed by low productive capability ^d standards of living and by 
marked cultural differences In relation to the more productive and higher living 
standard parts of the State of Alaska or the Oantoh nation. The failures. of 
education would jscem not to be with the content of these programs of their 
, altempU either to accomodate traditional languages or to obliterate them in the 
^ interest of promoting ultimate Ihlegratlon. In$tead, iiiJure results flrom the 
(orms of the educational systems, the ctassroomi th« academlc.or school year» all 
of which evt>lved with Western civilization and are adapted to the cultural ways 
of the modern sodety»They are not compatible with the traditional hunting: and 
fishing senU-nomadie societies of the imUgenous peoples. Education In the form 
now presented can reach thetfe people only afjter they have made or actively 
started a cultural transition. 

;\ Pitf(ii. the Green to V ' 

> Until the middle pf this century, the economic history of Greenland was 
one of the struggle of a primitive people to survive in the face of a harsh climate 
and topography. Isolated and remote locattonp narrowly limited resource base, 
and only minimal outside assistance in the forn> of pu6llc services and economic 
subsidy. After remaining almost constant at\near p| slightly above 10»000 
persons during the nineti^enlh oenluos the number bf Oreenlanders rose to 
15,634 by 192? (204 Europeans were also. fn tf^den^) ^id increased 
health services to about 26^000 at n^d^century. Seeing a^ld the export of seal oil 
and sealskins were tfte prindpal economic activity of the Greenianders until cod 
fish appeared in great quantities along the west coast In the^mtd^ioao's. In the 
decades following) the base of the economy shifted firom sealing to fisheries. 
Fishing ^ras Hn^d to imall bokti within fiord and coastal waters and 
: production to sirpple salting and drying processies with export primarily to the 
Mediteitanean pountrles. Some sheen raising was practiced in South Greenland, 
but this never bec ame tt major economlo importance,^ From the thid ninteenlh 

^ ^Diamond J«nnets, E$ktmo AdminUtration: IV Qreenland, (Monlrtijl, 
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century^ until depodU^*«re t^c^tty w>tke4 out, the irt^ of ctyoilte *as of 
economic significance an4 (here had been limited and sporadic mining of coal 
and quarrying of marble*^ AUhough cryollle was successfully mined at higtul, 
ihe economic benefits lo Greenland vv:ere limited to the application , of the . 
resulting net profits to the cost of providing social services. As Mog^n$ Boserup 
summed H up, 'Hvtgtut was alt the time an economic et\dave in the fCilUst sense 
of the wprd , having no Jtind of economic ekchange with the areenland^soclety 
Machinery, coK^slrucllon, suppUes ^^nd sWUed labor were aU .Imported and 
jncornp^ earned were spent outside Greenland,^ - 

The official economic policy for^j^fi5J^St 2M was summed up by 
Boserup a^ being: / . v 

. . . . guided, by th^ .principle that Greenland must be neither a 
' financial HabUity, nor a source of \profit for the Danhjh Stale. 

Consequently, lh0 prices pild to p*}to«y^^^^ 

be paid for consMmer goods In the Government sho|» were fixed at 
/ suc^ levels that the Oo\ernmenl*& ec6nomlc activities would result W 

a surplus large enough to cover (together wflli the Government's 

Eiofit from the niining of Kryollt) the expenditure on education, 
ealthy churchi^ and general administration. Direct taxes were not 
levied.^ * • 

As sole empldyer and with a complete moriopply control of all segments of the 
economy, the Stale fixed the tevel of wa^es and prices paid for fish and other 
raw materials low enough to. ensure thV required profits on exports. B6$erup 
characterized the pre4950 Greenlwid as the classic colony wUK^ 
^'status as a kind of economic and sodi^l riattve reserve/'' A United States analog 
to such a situation would betolnftaglnHe a remote and isolat Indlkn reservatloii 
fronn»htclr all outsiders^ were excluded except under strict government 
supervision and In which the level of public services 4ind Income provided the 
residents was determined br the Income whtih could be generated from inten;\al 
n^^turjil resources and manpower without any outside assistance or subsidy. 

Political, Economic and Social Reform I 

immediately after World V/a'r 11 criticism of the results of this policy led to 
the appointment In ^1948 of a Boyjil Commission on Greenland. They found the 
economic situation to be characterized by: 

. ; . low Income and pro4udit>n^ high nnorUU^^^^ one sided and 
primitive prod^ictlon, low educational level, lack of the proper plant 



-'Knud ElHtsgaard Rasmussen, "Nfining", In Oreenhnd, Past and Present 
(Copenhagen,.r971^,pp* lp7414, 

*Mogens Boserup, op, c((„ p. 15* * s • > ' 

^ ^Mogen: 'Boserup, Viggo Svehdsen, Mhomisk PoKtlk I Gmland . 
viir-ihavn 1983), quoted fiom English summary, page 478/V 
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^6 fqulpmentr»lmi>st no oontart with and In 

' most places a subtiUnce economy. One thlnif that In particular was 
criticized wa$ the health situation, the average expected Jifetime 
being 30 years. A* far iw Ihe^economi vllfe was concerned, the - 
criticism especially centered on the monopoly teid tvy the state on 
all trade and Industry^ ^situation wbtc*i for one thing was claimed to 
be responsible for (ne failure to utilise the existing pos^bUities for 
development of the n$heries7^^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ . 

The reform program introduced by the Comrnlsslqn was based upon 
analogies with the reconstruction efforts in post-war Europe and the belief that 
-Hhrough' investment 0? a f^w hundre(i mMlton kroner tt should be postfble to 
change .Greenland tnto fL modem comrAunity which thanks to it& 
industrialization would ,be able to pay its own way*^xcept for certain subsidized 
public services." The main elements of the^^ogram were: r 

' (1) Industrialization of the flsheries based oni , Danish initiatiye and 
financed by private interests, supported by a number of state loan 
V fadlitlei . . t (2) Transfer of capital Af^m I^nniark to ensure a rapid 
and essential improvement of the standard of living . I , and (3) that 
Greenland become aii integrated ' pivvince of Denniark *by a 
conltitutlonai changjB In 1963 * ; ; V^ii public expenditures should be 
paid out of the Danish exd)e<|uer rather than bel^ig financed by 
tax#s imposed in Greenland^ wKtl<^ wages aHd salaries ^^ould be 
adjuslejd accordihglo the earning^; of the export trade. In addition to . 
capl,tai> Denmark should al^ make niahpower a^^^^ for 
implementation of the improvement In^ the standard of living in 
G^eenland*^ ; _ . ^ ^ 

Denmark began to pour men and, money Into^Greenland, During the inU!%l 
period 1950 53| the annual average Investment in capital Improvements was 24 
million kroner and rose to 58 miltipn kroner tn 1960Mn addition the Danish 
government increased expenditures fbir dirreht Operating/ e 
(administration, wtg^i suppliesi etc!) from 28 million kroner to 76 million 
kroner (Tables 1 and 2). For a number of reasons, the most important being the 
niggardliness of naturencxptosive population grow|hi and unantlclpisted cultural 
obstacles, the relatively quick results hoped fqinh 1948 did not come about, 
although there were Impressive advances. Accordingly^ the new ten year plan of 
the Greenland Cornmi&sioh of 1960 called f^^^^ heavier Investments and 
expenditures. Net investments in 1965 werS 139 mllUbn. kroner and in 1969 
budgeted at 260 mllliqri kroner, and net cunrentexpenses rose from 180 million 
kroner to 297 million IcroneK " ' ' 



'P.Noregaard Raismussen, Viggo Svehdsen, "Economic Problems" in 
Oreenbnd, Asf flndf^esenr ((>)penhagen,^^ 

^ p. 298. , V . . 



Incre^ised l^conomlc ProducUyity 

Tfet accomplishment of ihe first ten year program ( t953^64) la terrrw of 
gross ecpnomto output and indu&iriai teoriiaiil5eal1on >ven*bHefly evaluated 
?3enne« as follows: * - 

With llie Irtv^slmetit of Ihte capKaU she ( Denmark \ doubled, or 
nearly . doubled, thg fish hanVst on whl^h West Oreen!IRd*s 
prosperity rested - it rosejfrom a yearly average of 21,000 tons 
between 1950 and 1053 to /TJi^QOO tons fn 1961; and ^e increased 
her exports of fish products fro)M yearly avemge of 6,$64 tons . , 
between 1953 and 1955 to 11,955 tc^ * 
V n\^4oMher AxporU of preseijvd shruh^^ • 

comnrK>d}ty. * * . Furthermoren she flnarrt^ the enlargement and 
^ renovation of the canneries anji frceelngNplants df the Royal 
Greenland Trade Depattraent^ and the consttMclion of harbour 
facilities, roa^s, water supplies, and,o,lhef workSstha^ 
swell the Island's prodactlon. . . ; The abolHjon oMhe tradfc 
mbnopoly^ln 1950, an^ the opening up of Qreenlahd to panlsh 
commercial c'enterprlks, failed to produce the Inffux of Danish 
entrepreneurs which the Koyal Ck^mmtsslon had anticipated* ; * , The 
V ' , Roval Greenland Ttade jpfepayrtmciht continues to handle 85 percent ^ 
; ;of Ke trade, and will probably rerrfaln a powerful factor In tKJ 
i . ^province for many years to /come,^ r « - 

The steady ri^ In Greenland's economic pf<kludh1ty ur^^^ the ceform 
pro^m was acccmpl^hed priirsarlly'^thiough expansion and dJverslflcatlpn of 
thr fisheries or ftsh im)cessJng» Cod fish continued to represent the major species 
'of the toliil fisheries; but Its relative Importance fell fitom 94 percent In 1950*53 
to 72 percent In 1967 (Table 3). Other and h^her Value specl«3^ were harvested 
as a result of the Investment made' ih vesseTsV gear and hi^bor^. With their new 
capability lo go beyond the coastal and Hord viralers, the Greenland fUhJng fleets 
began to take a filgher proportion of the total catch In the Inter'natlonal wftteirs 
off the West Greenland coast. From the 8 percent of the tola! oateh diirtng the 
-first five year period of the t^n year program (1954-68), the share of Greenland 
fisheimeh rose (ojien percent In the middle an<^W l960^s (TabW 4)« Wlthtti the 
total econony, fUberteiAoonlinued to account for -SO-OS ^t the va|}ie of total 
vinternatloflal sale of Greenlwifl^^^^ p^ 

' ' In spite of the scepticism concerninii sttr^ivaVof sealing^ tbU traditional 
pursuit has shown a dogged xliali^y. The annual ay^rage sale of sealskins has 
continued to^rlse and has held the j^PMlatl^^^ In the seallnj dhtrlcts In ihh 

V nkargihal occupatioil in spite of ihducements ^d subsldiei> to move them Into 
the hjyter income and amenity flshlng distrlcts,<f 

5 tx^D/Jenness, op. c//,» pp. 144,149* ; • i ■ 

' ^^^C. Bornematin, ^'Economic Dfveloprnentand theSpecinc Aspe^^^ 
' Society lb Greenland's Fourth International Congress, An tk fkvehpmmt and 
the Future of the Eskimo Sifcletles, Le Havre, 196?, pp 1 The average 
"^-Ti"* sale-^f ^abkins has run as follows, according to f bis loui^v y 
FRIT W53.56 . , 27,778 s^ins V i96l 6S . . . 35,7f / 
1967-60. .. 33,368 skins 1964-66. 44,573 / 
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TABLE 1 . DANISH 00 VEPNf WENT BXPENDITURES'lN GREENLAND 
' • ^ ld50. 1969 . ' . 



I. ♦ Cmrenl KxpensM 

Public Hp«lth 
, EducaUoH 
OtK« Public Servi^Ji 
SodanVelfare anC 

tnaUutlons 
Transportatloft & 

Communicatioas 

Sub-TbCal 



mo-83 

(Annua) 



Detail 
Not 
A\itil^ 
abl« 



24.0 



ftoyal d wnland Tfade Dept., 
UtillHH,etv. - 9.0 



.33.0 



' . Less:Dlv{dends on Cryolite 

opmtton & other revenue • (5.0) 

Total Net C urrent Expenses 28.0 

11. " Nct ltiyej|n)f nt$ gM, 



III. Total Net Goveri^ti^^nt 
, » Expenditures 1 

^ 'Budget ngUres 



52.0 



1956^ i960 . 1965 1969 ' 
(Mililms Kroner) 



12.2 
5.6 
^^.3 



10.4 
9.1 
9.9 



36,2 52.2 
27.9 62.6 



• 1.0 
4.2 ' 13.7 



40.4 
8.3 



61.6 
22.1 



30.5 ^ 66.0 



27.3 83,1 143.3 254.4 



12.4 

2.2 



24.6 31.3 
3.2' 6.6 



30.6 
11.6" 



41.9 80.8 180.1 296.6 



(4.5) 
37.4 

30.3 



(4.5) (6.9) (7.1) 
76.3 "^74.2 289,6; 

58.1 1S9.1 259.7 



'67.7 1 34.4 ' 313.3 649.2 



SOURCE: 1950-63 from Jenrjess, Op. Clt.. p. 14 3 

, 1955 1969 from R.N. RasmuKeTl, Op. Clt,. p. 304 
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SubtoUl 

2; Roadi. irAler, sewtie 

5, Cpmmufiic»lk)n 

AfrlwiltrlfimpoA 
7- Mi«?. Work*/ 
^ §ub total 

L EdutaUoft * 
2 IMlK 

3, diher tlncludH spoiU. etcV 



DANISH GOVERNMifeKT 
.BXPURPOSB 

I95$60 1961 65 1968-1^2 
(pcittnta#,e) 



Total 



•I.I 


A 0 
t) « 

OJ 


1,K 

ft I* 


3,& 
^ A' 

M.' 




7,0 


8.4 


ii.e 


1$ 


40 . . - 


. 9,2 ' 


2? 


^ 0.2 


1.8 


0,1 








6.7 


-M 




18.4 • . 




..,..J,9.1 


i 


7 1 

' * * 


4.8 


4.4 




4 1 


6.3 


7.2 


i , 4.6 




u 


41 




. i.i 




0,8 




2,1 




4.9. 


■ 6.0 


9.3 


10.0 


M 


























4.6 


7.2 


1,9 


10.0 


12.1 


5.9 




2.3 


...1,,T, 






— «.-,... 






• 




27.2 


30.0 




/ 1000 


100 0 


100.0 


ioo.o 



J include* GTD yafd al Copi^nK^en 



% Sour^^ Ba^edaU ffoni 



Boffitmahn/op tIL pp. 31 37.Ma|of clasisincayaft' 
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TABLE 3 . GREENLAND FISHJERIES, ANNUAL CATCH BY SPECIES 
, 1950.1087 

" ■ Annuil Awr»g« For! '.'j,, , * 



CodfW^* 

Shtimp 

wotf^n»h» 

Ote«ribind KaUbui 

mi 

Codailit$%of 
ToUl 



i|50;fi^ 1954-57 



19.650 
.210 
.857 
.271 



21.536 
,538 
3.228 
.844 



195861 
(Torn) 

■29.765 

1.500 

2.950 
. 1.440 

...m 



196265 1966 Ml 



25.872' 
3.930 
2.385 
2,283. 
.'>08- 



29.970 
6.378 
2.379 
2.449 

,1.126 



28.1^76 
5.644 
2.699' 
1.749 



26J48 35.65^^ iiM^ Mm 



93.6 82.4 J3,3 ' 73.6 72.4 
♦ Ro^nd we^lghi. All others dress^ weight as sold to OTD and private firms. 



71.6 



Source: C. Bomemahn, Op, dt. page II. 



TABLED ..TOTAL CA'tCH OF FISH IN WESTOREENUND WATERS 
BY NATIONALITY < 
1954- 1958 



Nationality of 


(annual 










ffVpraue) 






1967/ 




(l.OOO lons/round flshi 




Gre^land 


26 


40 xSir 


43. ' 


44 




35 


66 : 


65 


64 


Portugal 


114 


61 


76 


63 


Germany 


27 


126 


101 , 


166 


Norway « 


39 


32 


39 


47 




36 


: 40 


41 


43 


Spain 


18 


1 


4 


' U ' 


pthe; 


-22 


m 




J3L 


^ Ifiiil ' 

, ■ ■ - • - « 






404 


441 


Cieenland't sh*ire of 










toutxfttch 


8.0% 


9,9% • 


10,6% 


9,8% 


'PireMmlnary 










e^urce: C. Bornemahn, 


Op.cit,page31, 
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TABLB 6 ;1NTERNATI0NAL8ALE OFOREENLAND PRODUCTS' 
^ (EXCLUSIVE OF MINERALS) 





1965^ 


1966 


Jfifi? 






(MHHmt Kroner) 




mi : V / . . 






■■' ' 


• salted dried > 


ii.4 


12:1 


12.6 


• shrimp; Oknnid 




■ 12.4 


1Q.8 


frozen * 


9.7 


12.3 . 




. • ' other fto?en\ 


4l9 


' 49.6' 




/ fish meat* . * * * 


2.8 






Subtbial . 


78.1 


88.0 ' 


83,8 


Sea) skins, other skins 


7.6 


6.6 


3.4 


Lambt mutton 


1.1 


1.3 V 


0.2' 


Other' 


1.3 


0.8 


. 0.7" 


TottI - • 


88.0" 


97.2 


88.1 


. Percent fish oroduct 


88.8% 


91.2% 


98.1% 



HndudM sales by Royal OiwnUnd Trading Deparlment and 
pdvate firms. 



Source: C. Bor nemahn, Op. dl. page 32 
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The $alo of lamb and mutton hasaddwl a modest anrjounl to the total sales of all 
products,'* but further oxpansion Is* Itmlted Jby natural and economic faction. 
Mineiral produHlon conttt^ued t? be limited prl^^^^ cryolite (which was 
applied. to defrtly a proportion of the^bperatlng coUs, of the programs), but wai 
recently dUcontfnued due to e^ftaustlon of reserves. 

Increased EconoVtilc Subsidy/ 

Although ih^ •genera}; ievfel -of eco/iomlc^^^^ Increased, the 

overall pldurt of the ecqnomy W not particularly healthy. Table 5 Indicates Iht 
heavy degree to which the econofny Is based upon the West dtetnlaftd fisheries 
and ti^h processings The J)aUince of payments or external tr^jle balances 
furthermore Indicate the high degree to wHlch the maintenance of even this 
precariously narrow and specialized economy Is dependent upon outside subsidy 
{T)able 6). Thetotifl value of all exports from Greenland (indudlrig sales witWn ^ 
the Greenland economy and exports to the rest of Denmark) has been running at 
ab<iul forty percent of the value of all Impdrts Into Greertland. The rts«r of this 
trade imbalance has been largely a result of the new reform prdgratns, and rather 
than decreaslrtg In the future It is assumed ih^tt It will continue to Incit^ase In 
both relative and absolute terms. The Invejilmehl of capital In Greenland has 
only been In pari^ and that 9 lesser part, In industrial modernization; Although 
(fie trade subsidies and Industrial caj^ital lmptov'eijfi^^ have been subslantlal as 
compared ^frlthjlhbse In Alaska and elsewherevlhey have comprised only about 
fifteen oercenl of operating expenses of the total programs and fifteen to 
twenty-four percent of thetr capital Investments (Tables 1 and 2K The 
achievement of the socjal bbjectlves of the reform j&rogram have called for 
continuing helivler expenditures for health, educatton and otKer publl. services 
and Investments In the nece^r>'^ppiatenances of a modern Danish a mmunlly 
and they iiave been Without any significant offsetting eoinonUc wl'^rn. 

It wjts originally expected that at tei^st the capital Investment In new vessels, 
equipment, dock facilities and plant would not be a total subsidy, but would 
ultimately pay oft ov^r . a longer-run fut\ire In terms of increased economic 
output which would significantly redress this Imbalance* But;there are severe 
natural, economic and social limitations to such expectations* Commercially 
exploitable natural resources are limited primarily lo flsheries and the limits to 
which these might >)e safely exploited may have already been reached; As In 
^ Alaska, Bo^rup notes that, *'VVhen Greenland*sDiresenl problems are discussed, 
"^two splendid future possibilities are irtvaj^biy mentioned as a kind of 
reassurance: the development pf tourslm onTlarge scale, and the discovery of 
rich and exploitable mineral re0urces»" He dismisses both as rather dangerous 
and cryeP'ecdndrnIc rnlrages,**^^ 

Th0 elements* of the reform programs * which dinpctly subsidize the 
improvement of standards of living have also brought about a growing imbalance 
between rates of population and unsubsidi^ed economic growth. From pre-1950 

' i M. Boserup, *The Economic Future of Greenland Society a^ a Problem 
of. Regional Policy Fourth' International Congress, Artie Z>et>e/opmenf the 
O iure of Eskimo Soctetles, te Havre, 1969» pp. 1446. 
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ihhuat rates ofubout two percent, rates of net natural Increase of population 
rose to four percent and more under the Impact of health programs, Further^ the ^ * 
objectives of tho Industrial development ph^am .Wete not purely economic or ; 
the promotion of Industrialization as an end In Itself, but were primarily sodaJ* r *■ 

* Economic efficiency ^ maxlmlzallon of eootiopitc return of Investnient, etc., were 
not the criteria followed In ihe*dW);n of these programs. Aa the director of the 

..Royal Greenland Trading Department recently statfd, the objectives of the 
industrial development programs were the creation of new employment , 
sufficient to aocomodate the anticipated ;Emftua} growth In the Greenland laW i ' 
force, and a rate of personal Income growth which would result In steadily rising * - 
standards of living, . ^- 

The essence of the Industrial program Is the scailng of the size of the 
processing plants to the expected flow of labour, the basing of, . . 
ptoduction on deep^free^ing to enable all kinds of fish to be utilized 
and so rhake possible prpductlon all the year round, and finally the 
planning of a fairly rapid t/anslilon from fiord and coastal fishery In ' , , i 
sthall fair-weather boats to sea going fishery Irt tong llne boats and 
V : trawlers - which likewise should make year-round fishing possible > 
c and mean less dependence on changing weather conditions.^ ^ : > 

Finally, true economic' viability Is limited by the hi^^ costs of living and doing 
business In Greenland is compared with the rest of Denmark and the nations - 
with which they are competing In wortd trade. 

. U Is clear, therefore, that tl^e economy will always be a heavily subsWi^?e4 ^ ^ 
one If it is not to fall Hck to its pre49S0'a levels when the bas!.e,pollcy was one : : 
of making H its own way. Rather than being Judged In tehnis of expansion of 
poss region. J product and external thtde, the e<S6nomlo elements of the reform 
program miut be evaluated in terms of income arid employment. 

Income, Bmptoyi^ent and Standajrds of Living 

The improvement of employmentV titicome and standai of living of 
Orcentanders has been accomplished by both direct and Indirect means* As it is ^ 
impossible to separate them for purposes of anaty^s, Jenness reports that, as had 
been done in the case of the basic industrial eiiterprises, the Danish government 
lnM>sted dicectty by subsidy and loans in building up the living and working 
capital of the Individual Greenlanders* V 

During the same ten»year period (1959*44) she maintained a steady 
home-buiiding program (an annual averse of 245 new family units 
for the period), concentrated mainly In the fishing towns of the 
southw^t coast to accomodate the increasing local population and 
to draw In families from the outposts. Not only did she furnish ail 



- ■ ' . „ • ^ - ■ .■. • ' ■ , 

^?H« 0. Christiansen, ''Commerce and Industry In Greenland/^ Omnbnd, 
S ?<mcf/Vesenf ^Copenhagen, 1971), p, 272. 
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ihe funds for the ewctton of U>ifs6 ne* dwelllngt; many of them 
L \ Urge ftpMtment buUdingi, but ^he offered cuch iib«ral loans that 
:\ tev«n « p«nnne» Ofeenlandet coutd acquire an individual hom« and, 
l~" at- the same time, perhaps, the new boat and equipment he needed 
for fishing.' 3 i 

ChrisUansen summarized the 'results, In terms of marked Hicreases In monetary 
returns to Oreenlander* ei^taged In'prlnuury economic activities. 

The total sales Vaiae of Oreenlani production mi In 1936 a mere 
2,6 million kroner, by 1060 It had risen to 10,0 million kroner, in 
1902 to 47.8 million kroner, and In 1967 to 62.7 iWlllon kroner. In 
1961 the Greenland producers (I.e. fishermen, hunters and 
sheepfarmers) received 3.2 million kroner for the primary (^duce 
they sow to. the pf6c«sdng>lanU,.in 1962 this had rtsen to 1.7.5 , 
• million kroner and In 1967 to 23.9 million kroner. In addition to 
this, 9.6 million was paid out In 1962 in all production plants as 
'2 s ' direct and Indirect wages and 16.3 million kroner in 1967.'5 . 

The rise in earned personal income was sit^irtcantty assisted by other means, as 
pointed out by Jenness. * 

economicaity'all Greenland was expanding fast; at a faster rate, 
•r even, than iU population. The private Income of the average 
7 7 Oiwniander in 1962 shoVs this clearly, for it had almost doubled 
stece 1947, after making full allowance for the rUe In prices trtd the 
growth of the population. About half the Increase occurred.belwe*h 
r, 1947 and 1963, when Denmark, after a preliminary assessment of- 
thfe changes that had taken place during the war, began to flood the 
vrest coast with inboard and outboard motoira for the fishing fleets, 
and to pour large sums of money Into Greenland's public services, 
health, education, and hoitsing, actions which gave an Impetus to 
economic production and multiplied the amount of 
wage<empk>yment, ...After 1953, when Greenland becanse part of 
the Danish reaini, the sub^dies firojn the mother country grew 
heavier still, until by 1962 they averaged yearly about $6,000 U^. 
per Greenland family, yefftr tptte of ihm $ubfldi!U says Bo$erup, 
the We$t Qrtenbrfdir'i penoml income itilt equalm not more than 
40 percent of that enjoyed by the <tvenee mm tn Denmark. 
(Emphasis added)'* 



iajennesa, bp.ca, p. 144. , . . 

' '■'Hans.'C.Chrlstlansen.op.crt., p. 273. The sale values quoted appear to be 
understoted in comparison with data firom other sources Quoted In this report. 
:.They do, however, provide an Index of relative growth and indicate the general 
jdlocation of income to Qreenlanders. 

O Uenness, op.c//,, p. 148, ^ , • 

FRir 
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Boserup atteniplcd put (he matter another j#ay by a comparison ot toUl 
resources used to support Greenlanders and Danes(rather than Income received) 
0n a per household, per capita and per comumlnj unit ba^sand concluded that!.; 

M.the money value of per capita lesourm iK^d for consumption and 
Investment U almost Idofltlcal In Gfeenland and In Denmark proper. 
Thus, in a certain sense 'equality* can b9 said to have been achieved, ' 
but . of the resource value ^used In OPienland less than one-fifth 
represents value prod u«4 by the Oreenlanderst themselves. 
Furthermore, the real -value obtained by spending a kron^ In 
Greenland is far lower than that of spending a krone In Denmark. 
...Thus, despite conspicuous Improvertenl since Ihe Inauguration of 
the newira (1950), the level of living of the Greenland population 
continues to be quite modest comf^red to that of Denmark ' 
. , proper.' « ^ ^ '- x^ • .,, - ' * . 

This Is perhaps a more valid' lnde;{ of economic well being for purposes of 
comparison than the nwre familiar per capita Income received* As noted by 
Jenness In his attempt to calculate per capita personal income received as a 
measurement of Improved econon^c' conditions In Greenland, the heavy public 
consumption factor limits thet significance of personal lnc9rne comparisons. 

I had hoped to compare Ihls table with similar Income tlgum 
computed for the Eskimos of arctic Canada and perhaps also of 
Alaska; but after observing the superior living conditions Irt West ^ 
Greenland >nd the much higher culttiral level of Its population, I.' 
decided that such a comparison would tell the reader little more 
than he could glean himself from pictures of Greenlanders and 
American Eskimos/ from photographs df the inCerior of their homes, ' 
and from the records of their educational atUlnrhents.i ? 

The program of econotllc dowlopment through Industrlalfimtlon of the 
Greenland fisheries also required the importation of technlciansp managers 
and skilled workers as well as large blocks'of'capltal Inwstment. Since 1950 the 
number of Danes In residencoJtias grown at a more rapid rale than the expanding 
GreenWInder population/From I860 through the 1930'$'Danes or EOropeans 
accounted for only slightly more than two percent of the totaLpbpulatlon, * 
approaching but not exceeding thtee percent during the 1940's. From 4.6 
percent of total population in 1950, Danes in Greenland rbie to 8.^ percent by ^ 
1960, 10.2 percent by 1965 and 14,7 percent by 1967.'? The jobs taken by 
these European iWgrtinU were domlnanlly In the top^ paying employments. 
Jenness found the compositAi pf^e employed workforce In January, 1963, to 
be made up of 24 J p ercent PijjPand 76*^ percent Greenlandeife. However, the ^ 

'^Bosenip, op.W^, pp. i3*4 ^ . 
'?Jenness,op;c//., p. 148 ' * * # 

Bpmemaan, op. c/r , pp. i2*3 
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^ highest paying occupitlons (nAnagemeht, fot^men and skilled craftsmen) were 
H 95.6 percent Danes and onty 34.2 percent Greenlanders, the Intermediate paying 

ftetvlce Und Clerical occupations - 39/8 pericenl Danes and 60,2 percent 
# O eenland^rs* the low ^paying uns)cllled latK>T 11.8 percent D3ne« and 88,2 
tof^rcent Oreenlanders and the traditional m4rUtme^ fishing and seal hunting 

occupations only 0*7 percent Danes and pprceto t Greenlahders,/ » 

rt was anticipated Ijbat In the light cif tHe drastic nature of the economic 
and Industrial reform^ being undertaken, H would be necessary to import 
InllUHy most of the higher skilled workers) from Denmark, but It was also 
believed that this woiitdAM only a brief transition situation. One of the malor 
disappointments^ thereforeVwas that at the end of the first ten year program 
: there would still be a heavy and apparently growing retlanee on Danish 
. emptoyees In. the top positions ii^th Qreenianders renfttlntng in the tow paying 
: ;;,unsklUod or traditional oipcupatlona. An analysis by Bomerriann of the total 
: labor force in Greenland in 1966 by educatldn or training tequirementa and by 
vt P^Uonality presents a quantlftcatlon of Jt^ economic posftion of the 
f V preenlanders tn niatlon to the Danish \ Workers and the importance of 
;> alfferencea In ^ levels of tducatlon and training attainment in causing and 
i > n&alnlalnlng this tmbalan^ (Table 7). In occupation i^ulrlng university or 
other higher educatloil and technical training (Including school teachers, 
:\ professionals, eU.) only 21.6. percent ^ete Oreenlandera. Greenlanders 
ac<x>unted^for 27,3 percent of workers In c(ccupatlons requiring trainl^ In a 
craft or skilled trade (such as i^a^nters, etc,)>^60.o percent in office and business 
^f; (mostly clerical) and 71,2 petceht In serW<^;occupalionMequ^ 
^ ^ amount of training, StgiUfifAatiy 94,1 percent of occupations requlrtng little or 
no training were taken b/ Qreenlanders > and th 
occupations which required traditionaV trailing and experience rather 4han 
; ^ formal education or modern vocati^l training were 98.3 percent Greentanders, 
The recognition of this situation and' Its causes resulted in a greater 
emphasi$_upon education and vocational ^training in the second ten year 
program^;.' 

* Since the beginning of the 60*s the'vocation^ training has undergone 
an explosive de\*elopment/Th0 nu' /.e| of piipili in the process of 
vocational training has Increased tenfola t^hce 1963 when there were 
, about 130i the number being 1^400 \n 1969, The capacity will be 
further increased when the new central ^vocational school Is finished 
in 1970 with a capacity of about 200 pupil$. t'Vom 1972, the 
nunober of Oreeniandic pupils receiving vocational training, will he 
more than 2,000 per year,^<^ , i 

Populatton Growth and Mobility ^ . \ 1 ^ , ^ i 

The* reform \programs in Greenland since 1953 have stressed bringing the 
-^ sodat amenities ai\d the health and happiness of Greentanders as nearly as 

'djenness, op.c{f,» p, l46. It is also significant to note that whereas Danes 
accountedVor a quarter of the eAiptoyed labor force in January of 1963 (hey 
d counted for nlne percent of the total population. * / 
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Csslble to a levef comparable to that en]oy«d bj^ other citiz^w of Denmark. It U 
yond the scope of this discussion to revie* and evaluate lhc« Important 
% factors In the development of modern Ofeenjurd and the Interested readtr li 
L.jeilemA to . the excelleht^and comprehensive . treitmenl g}ven bV Diamond 
-•Jenness In the Greenland parrdf his last greit totk oh Eskimo admlnUttttlon 
% tod programs in the northern polar lands. Any discussion of the economic 
K dtuallon arid prospects cannot be complete, however, without consideration of' 
r.m mult$ of thes« programs as renpcted In the demograpjile data and 
^> wojectlons. In a closed economft ftnd social system sui^i as Greeriland has been 
'they aw of critical economlclmportance. \ ' , 

As noted In the Introduction to this part, the iwpulalloh of the Island 
durlna the nineteenth centuryi was stagnant, fluctuating rilghtly above or below 
the 10,(X)01ml. During the first half of this century It experlence<i continuous 
growth at a modest rate, and since rold century It has ffroWn at an explosively 
greater rate, From annual average net riafural Increases of about one percent In 
the first decide of this cenluity ^jhe rate rose to ibout two percent during the 
i?^^!!'!^* "'"^^ ^xpAiaon of the economic bise by cod fishing in 
p lM IwzO's and then In response to Increasing expendltuier by the thnlsb 
J ■ government for health and other public services during theii930'» and'1940V. In 
ijs: i027 total population was jeported at 18,838^ and In 1946 at 21,412. The 
• proportion of Europeans or Danes. In Ihrtotalpopulitlon nuilntalned an almoi^ 
constant ratio to total population. In 1860 Europeans accounted for 2.3 percent 
of tdUl population, 2.^ percent In 1901, falling to 2.1 percent In 1938 and rising 
to 2.7. percent In 1045. These were the teachers, clergy, ihedlcal personnel and 
admlntottaton. The relative regional population distribution within Greenland, 
remalped remarkably constant. In 1921 East Greenland (the sealing districts) 
accounted for 8j percent of toUl populattdn and West OreenUnd (the fishing 
dUlricts) 92 percent. In 1946 the relative distribution was exactly the'same. 
There was a s^nlflcant and accelerating rriovemlnl within GrcertAid, howewr, 
from smaller tp targeYconcentrtttlons of population. In 1901 toK^s accounted for 
19 percent of toUl population, settleinenU 36 percent «md tiny Isolated outposts 
46 percent. By 1930 towns accounted for 29 percent, settlements 38 percent 
and outposU 33 percent and by 19Sp the conllifulng shift resulted In 47 percent 
of total population In towns, 31 percent In settlements and 22 percent In 
out'posts.^' 

The reform piograms hive. changed some- of these daU and accelerated 
. som.e trends.. The annual average rate, of population Increase rose from two 
percent during the I980'8 to four percent arid more during the 19 Ws. Frojn 
» :21,412,ln 1946, total population rose to 33,140 by 1960, then 43,792 by 1967 
■,ihd projections for 1975 are 63,600 and 1980 about 60.000.22 Th« 

. w A.W. Bentsonr T. . Agcrsnap, "Urbantzallon, IndustrfaRzatlon and 
VChangei In Family lo Greenland During the Reform Period Since 1950," Fourth 
^Ihlernallonal Congress, Arctic Development and the Future of Eskimo Society,. 
: tk Ha>Te, 1969. Also data collected from Jennets and gornemaan dted abow. 
i':. O $otMnmn, opxH., pp. 2-3 . 
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concehUaUQn of popuUlloh was « deliberate element of both the economic 
^deveippmeHi ahd sUndard of living impioyemeM of the reforms, and 
the^^ Have odmbtned ; to continue and accelerate Hhe^ long-term trend of 
pdpulattoo Into' urban' and larger population concentrations By 1960 townl J 
accounted foir B9 percent of totiV population, seUlemenls 29 percenVahd s 
putpp$t$ 14 percent, and by 1967 towns^had risen In Importance to 87 percent 
aiid seUtementiThad fallen to 25 percent and outposts to 8j)ercent One of the ^ 
'Obiectwes of the second ten year program to to have 81 percent of the total 
population In towns, 19 percent In settlements by 1976. Outposts w^ould be us$d 
^nly on a limite<l seasonal basis :^llh their fornier resident population in the 
towns or settlements of the dUtrict,^^ fn spite of all efforts to Induce regional 
movement within Greenland; tfirough housing and other subsidies, East 
Greenland rose slightly tn relative Importance accounting for 9 percent of the 
total population in 1965, As noted In the previous sectioh^the reform programs 
have also brought th a higher ratto of Dahe» to GreenUndera tn the total 
population; From 5.3 percent of total populatibn in 1950, Dane* accounted for 
8,3 percent In 1960, 1Q.3 percent in 1965 land 14.7 percent in 1987. .The. 
distribultori of the; Qreenlanden^ a^^ Danes In the province by place Mi 
summarised in Table 8;;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ :^^^- 

Other demckgpraphlc ImpacU of the reform; pro|;rams have been equally 
profound Increased e^pe^a^^^ resulted Irt rapid and 

^jdramattc reduction In deaths/fh^ni lnf^^ diseases. For examplei i 1963 
noedical survey. reveMed 4x *to seven percent of the total population of 
Oreenlkd suffered f^om infectious tuberc 1,600 t6 2,000 

needed immediate attention and that ithe disease Avas carrying off 160-200 : 
victims annually. An fntensiv^ campal^ was iR^ed by the Health Service with , 
dramaMc results. From the rate of 8.0 per l,t)00 population in the early 1960'$ | 
the rate of deaths fh>m tuberculosis had bllen to 0.9 per 1»000 population by 
19S& By the mid 1960> U had faUen fronfi flrsl place as a cause of death to 
twelfth place and 1907 was the first year yrithout any deaths fitom tuberculostsj^ 
Accidents are Greenland's highest pi^nt cause of death given the nature of lla 
coasts and ba^c occupation of its people, but Infant mortality (death of Infanta 
uitder the age of twelve nsonths) continue as Qreenfand^s most serlou^^he^tti 
pr6Wem. As Jennesa notes, ^*The «ite has fallen, to be /sure, from I3442jpef 
i;000 In 1948 to 65.9 per 1,000 In 198k but U still renudns more tbantHhe 
times the o6rrespon ding rate tn DenmykV^^^Thls suggests that even greater 
improyenaent to reducing death vrales should be a reasonable expectation. 
Although highly desirable froni i bubanilartan standpotht, however, such health * 
imp^yemeht mil result In further adverse Economic effects. , 

In 1965, of a total population of 35,027 persons* 10,900 were of an age to 
be considered part of the tabor Jbrce. The resulting 'ratio of dependents to 
potenlllkl workers of 3A to 1.0 is high, but aa Jeniiesii obsened in 1967, this wiU 



^^A.W. Bentson,T.*Agersnap,o/>.d/» 
^^Jenness, op. c/t, p, 155 and Bofnemaan, op.di, p.^i 
O^.Jenness,op. clt, p, 156, 
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Incf^k^ as heatth standards implove« and Denmark is doUfmin?<i that heitih wlll^ 
improvi^. . . ^ 

Very few of thoiilartd<fs, hwdly more than QxpercenU survive - 1 
theU &iirh year; but replacing then) are (he fnuUitudos of chydren 
/ wlfo swarm In every settiepient One fduith of Ihe entire pojptiiaUon 
H l)elow school age, and bver 40 percent has not yel reached the ft^e 
of 14, Their number impt>$es i' heavy economic stiaih on the . 
I parenLSi unless Ihe wife as well as the husband earns a steady wage; 

and It I ropd^ an equally heavy fUaJn oh the gowmmenl/which 
^: / must provide adequate hou^ng, scbOQ^p medloU care jind, ts far as 
- / posslWer full employ inent. At Its present rate of titctease^ over 4 
percent, {Greenland Vpopulatlbn will double vtilhin 26 year^ unless 
emlgiatfan dralivs away a 5>on^de^ble proj^^ 
r^ rimilns a$ high as now' it wU( continue to be a population of 
V predondnao^' young peo|^ who.wUl never cease to d'e^u^ more 
• and' more' homeSt moi0 and more, schools, m9re and more 
^ e^ploymenl*bpponunitles and at ihe^me tJme, perhapsi inore <>t 
those things which we dwelier^i in leraperate climes have 0me to 
consider necessities but whl^ch the present-daV Greenlanders still . 
; ^ regard as pui^ lux jyuiesi^^ j 

* . The simple M^(husian/orthutatlon <?r <ke future Oieeniand situation as orte 
of a relatUt?iy fixed and Umit^i^ natural resoijrc^ Jbiseandif^pulallonlncreaije 
at theTfati* of four ptfii*ent per year Is an alainilng prospect. As concluded by* 
Bomemaah tn bfe review of the economic situaii6n und^r the reform: ^ 

the obledlve has iS^n to build U|ftt liable community In Creentwid 
vrith M acoep'^ble standard of living, which, however, muit%^ 
commensurate with the' econonftlo conditions Irt Greenland. But. 
today many people ire In douVt whether there Is an econorpic base 
^ In Greenland for a society whiclj, has not only a rapidly Increasing : 
population^ but which ls» at tlje same l^me, on Us way towards a 
kuropedh standard of living' 

The projections of the labor force ar^ an Increase fram'J0,360 persoi)sin 1969 
to 13,800 by /1976'and le^f^OO by 1980, which necessitates the creation of a 
total' of 6,640 ne«r jobs oier the l4 year period! Aflei: Reviewing the rather 
llti^t^ economic |>JOipects ahead, Bornemaan fondiidest / - ^ ^ 

The dlfficuilles dicing trade and indy*lry have weatenM the faith In / ^ 
^ the po^ibUity>f seciirln^ employment for the c0nstAnlly l^ 
^ population >^ In Greenland proper. Many peo^^ find that attempts; 

should be made to stablll?^ the' population /igur^ at the estimated ^ 
i ^ ' H985 level (aboUt %8s00OJnha<>Uwts) by a;r intensive /ampalgn for 
\ family i^anning and by a^lmlled j^nyj^ 

^ — — ^ . vy"*^^^ 

^^Jenness,o/).c/t, pp. 15(hl&7. , ' 

qT * Borpemaan, op. clU, pp. 20-22, ^ 
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Softie margin for a few n?K)re yws^ljl be provided by h program of evenlutl ' - 
fepl&eoment of i^i Danes ri^w employed in Greenland by <3reenUhders»'but thb « 
does not begin to fa{:e the Issue squarely. The Danlih /conomy j$ capable of 
suppbrting the present heavy ^ub^dy of Oreehland and apparently there h a 
ge'neial wHitpgnew to do'^so If no olher alternative presents Itself. But the true 
coit to Uentnark Is the bypassing of other Inw&tmenls that might have greatpr 
economic' and sodal payons than maintaining a separated Greenland economy 
and society and (he co&i to Oreenlancl h^II h0 measured in paternalism and*a 
continuing ar^d incieasing;^nse of Inferiority. * - 

. Writing on the eve of the laun<^lng of the second ten year plan» Piamond' 
Jennet e^€ieli2ed the tonttnued reliance only upon interifial pof^ulatioh fi, 
relocation and gnomic development with i^o emigration as a gceal lotiery* 

Itfi^ shoals of cod rapidly and consistvntty diminish during the ten 
yetSi ^thelhcr thitrtigh e^tce^ve expSoStatlpn oh the fishing banks, 
* an Impcfcej^tlble or uixely Wwptlble reduction in the ilrengtb of 
t)be Irmlnger bi^ch of the Gulf Stream, or any other causi^, the (rian 
will fally or at least fa)) short of comi^ete success^ and much of the 
\ sacfiflce of the finish (»y>pte vrill have been fruitless, . Jf the ood^ 
though deceasing perhaps 'In^Mtual number^ 
tbai^ for ten or fifteen years their decline hardly affed* »he catch, 
then by the end of thftl;peribjd the Gie^nlanders should have 
progressed so far Educationally that a sufficient n timber of them wlil 
be abte* to emignite to Denmark and painlessly djffuse amoi^ its 
European inhabltants;and this emigration, confined with 4 dedirfe 
* , In the blrth-ratet may rnitc nearly balance the pppulaUolfi with - 

^ Gre^tilani*> natural resources.^? ' i . ? 
Continued i^;miort by both Greeniandcrs and^Oane^of emigration he (cAt^ to 
be a rejection of .the "only aUefn^Hv^ to pItipeiHm and sUrvation/* i,s^ 

Cultttiat Separatism vs. Economit Equi^ity , 

Mogens Boserup in his analysis of Greenland's economic future wkch has 
been drawn upon In' this dlsdissJon," concluded that true equal jly with the 
modem world, the stated goal of the teforms since lOSS^ can only be 
accomplished by thV fuH integiratlon of Greenlj^rders into the mQdern world, 
the paths oi subsklited or auM>nomous economic development and sub^dlaH 
standards u* living inn only t achieve an intermediate posHlon which could* ^ 
collapse' immedfateiy upon a ppJIcy revervaK This path h^s h^ tl^ prtncipal 
permanent effect' of raising the expectatlQns of the Oleemanders i^ve those 
offered by their traditional economy and ^dely, Thirse ©xpedatlons^m only 
be met on a continuing basis by full participation in Che modern DarJfli ^delyf ^ 
, Vocational educat^tbn, training and experience are Important elements la 
adiievjngf the necessaVy lntegra/5tbn, but ultimately the economic and social^ 
future bfkSreenUnd depends upon the peopie*s ability to discover and accept the 
nec^ly of cuityral change. 
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B«hin<l everything that has bc«n said In this paper lies the cbnvidlor 
that rnodernlMn has come to slay In Greenland, and that tH 
aJtematlve of retreat to the traditional hunting society simply do.s . ' 
not exist. The'Orecnland society is In an uneasy, often ygly, 
situation of transition where the harmony of the old society has 
gone and.no new balanjCP'hw been found/ Since Ihore is no way 
bacit, it seems logical td shorten thlt period of painful transition bv 
unfalUring {Pursuance /of the modernization policy, including the 
concentration policy ./Increased influence for the Oreenlanders in 
matters of pubUc s*ndlng, and, last but not least, a j^llcy of 
f linguistic reortentatiob as a roeuis of raising the dreenlande^ to true 
equality, with the D»ij«.2^ 

The nature of the pilnful tranjltidn is Inherent In much of the statUtlcal 
datAjreviewed above. Progress toward achievement oi' the goals set up In 1948 
has 6e^n made, but not; at the rate hoped for. Aside from the physlcil 
Mmllatlpns of climate, reisources, jnd location, there has been resistance to 
rW)d<}rnizat<on Implied in the failure to relocate population significantly hrom 
4he economically and amenity depressed sealing districts to the economically 
gfoydnt fishing districts. There has been vocational resistance to change apuuent 
In the continued heavy reliance, upon an iifiported Danish labor fbrcc to (hi the 
professional and skilled occupation^ essentia) to modefniz/tlon and the 
continued following of traditional hunting and fishing pursuits by a Urge 
niajority of the Greenland labcrr. force. These reflect cultural factors. As one 

Danish commentator quoted above has noted: 

■ « - ■ ■ , • ■ - . . 

In OreenUnd thero 1$ no 'old tradition to. support the education, \ 
. training and readjustment of the labour force with a view to modem 
production. This Is a process whldi requires a great deal of time, a • 
fact which 1$ pften forgotten whe > evaluating the policy pur^uc^ in - 

>\^/ * . \ 

The procetJ Is one of substituting a new tradition for the old tradition before 
education and training cait be effectfve^^but which requires education to produce 
the changed cultural traditions. v ^ 

Jenness saw the continued teaching in the Greenlandic language as imposing 
' A serious limitation upon the educational ^nd eoonomirattainment of the people 
both in t^ms bf limiting the scope of their education and tying future 
generations to a detd i-ulture. ^ " ™~ — . 

Th^ requWment since 1950 that Greenland children should study 
V two languages from their ninth year onwardLrestrids the hours they 
^ can sp^nd bn other subjects, arid weights their curricula rather 
heavib'.^ The. burden persists for those who aim a| a profe^tonal 
"career and pais on to the Oodthab high school, for there they must 

^^M. Bosertip, op. dt, p. 19. • . . 

I, N. Rasrousseni op. cit, p. 299. 
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maintain Iheir sludtes both of Danish and Greenlandto, and also add 
one, and perhaps )^wo other tanguag^» German and English, If Ihoy 
^ > hope to continue their education In Denmark, stnco the (ast two ' 
languages are compulsory In alt Danish gymnasia* Gernun and ^ 
Danish are kindred 'languages, and an Individual «who has acquired 
one a% his native tongue ea^Iy learns to speak the other, but the 
Eskimo tapguage differs entirety from any European tongue In botlt 
thought-palt^rn and structure. ^ « . If 'tihe Oreenlandic language could 
be readily developed to meet the needs of modern €ommerce» 
science and technology ^ which It cannot there might be strong 
grounds for eadng the load on the children by delaying the teaching . 
of Danish until high school But the clock of change n^\tr runs 
backward; and the Greenlanders/cannot return to their ancient 
Isolation, Unless tfiey are pjrepared ta see their chitdtvn and 
gijmdchlldren becqme the coolies of outsiders, they must encourage 
the present generation to endure tHe 1)iird(E!n of mastering some 
internationalj^* known language that will give them *a rote in world 
affalrSi smalUhough that role nrtlght be,^^ 

Many GreeAtanders a lid some Danes do not hokl this view of the^ key role 
of ih^ teaching of languagetn the process of achieving economic equal%^ 
persons would put the preservation of cuUurat identity above econornic and 
amenilty goalSt even If this meant the continuatibn of Greenland as a gofd-plated 
Native reserve^ BMt B6serup» although rccognldng and respecting these 
aspirations, coiisiders them to be idtally unrealistic and (n^sts that, language 
reform^ mu^ be imnf)edlate. 

To be more precise^ I believe It would be a good thing In all those 
schools wh?re Danish can be taught, to discontinue the. teaching of 
the Greenland language to the new generations of children entering 
school from now om Furthermore, I believe that the Greenland 
language should be gradually abolished also as the teaching medium* * 
This ass^umes willingness among the GxeenUnd population to acicept 
the postulate, diocking as It inay seem at fifst, that the Greentariders 
must becorne Danish-speaklog even at the risk that th^ noeins that 
their own Esklnno language wlU gradually fall Into disuse. This may 
^ be regarded as a tough aqd ev'en brqlal standpoint^ and ntbst, though 

' not ah, Greenlanders And It unacceptable , today* 
> ortlndstic, however; with regard to the_ possibility of convindi^ 
. jeadlng Qreenlanders, and through them the Greehland population at . 
' large, that thU policy, Jlhough painful, is the es^ntial condition for 
elimln|kting the Greenlander's status of inferiority and thus to ; 
. ' achieve teal eq\lallty*'52 i 



^iiennn&^ op. ctt, p. 160. 
v.* ^rup, op. ciL, pp. 17»18. 
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THE ALASKA CASE 



Th« dUcus(9n of the Oreenland economic tiluatton has focused upon post 
World War y effort$ to chanee the IsWnd into an approxlmallon'of a ifiodern 
Danish- communUy capable or supporting Ita Indigenous resIdenU at a suitable 
standard of livl'-.i with an economy and political system capable of "paying iU 
own way." TTie irialysjs, has dealt wUh p^^^ Invesiraent and the changes In 
structure and functioning of th6 economy, the levels of Income and population 
shift*. The attempts to /belter" the lot of the Indigenous peoples of Alaska have 
generally been through educational progrtrtu which •until wry recently have 
stuck to the guldellnesi'lnlllaUy set down In 1890: 
■ : - ' ■ ■ • '--^^-l.^^J...::.... ' ■ - ■ ■ . , -, ■ 

. . .the educalton to be'pix)vlded forlhe Nalfves of Alaska should fit 
them for tM social and Ihduitrla! Ufe of the white population of the 
.United SUtes and promote their not tbo^llstant asdmll^tlon..... The . 
dilldren shall be taught jn the English language, reading, wilting, ' . 
• arithmetic, geography, oral history, physiology, and temperance 
hygiene. No text-books pHnted In a foreign language shall be 
allowed. Special Efforts shall be put forth (o train the puplla in the 
. use of the English language.^3 . 

Thus the emphasis of programs aimed at impiovlng the econontlc situation of 
AlasvM's Natlws was placed on an educational process' that would facilitate 
"population transfers" and promote "upgrading skills of resident workers,^' In 
'short, they were to cease being Natives In the shortest time possible. 

The Greenland case emphasized changing the e«iofw ml c context, while the 
Alaska case emphasized changing the people to fll Into a different economic 
context. The discussion of the Alaska case, accordingly, will not follow the 
format of that of the Greenland case, but will focus on demographic analysis. It 
wlll .be canled out on a longer' historical scale and vrtll attempt lb rela(e • 
population and eoononUc. development as a means of measuring the degree to 
which th^ official policy of assimilation has advanced. The approprlatenesi of 
these objectives will not be treated here. 

Alaska's Native population Is composed of sevei^t ethnic groups having 
distinctive cultural and physical charadertsllcs, but all sharing the common 
ones of aboriginal ancestry and residence in Alaska. At the lime of the first 
European contacts, the southeast region.had an estimated 10,000 TllngU and 
1,800 Halda Indians who were part of the high j^mltlve culture of the 
northwest coast of NoHh America. The mild cilmate and abundance of readily 
harveslable marine resources provided the wealth and leisure for elaboration of a' 



MQubted in Diamond Jenhess, Eskimo AdminUtmUon: I Alaska, Arctic 
O' stltute of North America Techi?!cal Paper No. 10 (Montreal, 1982), page 9. 
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« remarkably rich culture ana sophUttc^Ud soclai system* Several subdividohs of 
the We$tern Eskimo and Aleut inhabited the Ardie, Bering Sea» Aleutian* and 
Oulf of Alaska coastal regions and at places iwnclrated Inland as hunters of 
caribou. The estimates ot the Westerp Eskimo ^t the time of first "hUloilcar*" 
iSontacts put about 6,300 along the Aictlo coast, ^0 Siberian tisklmos on St. 
; l^awrence and the Bering Strait, 11,000 along the Bering Sea coast and iU 
Yukon and Kuskokwim delta lands, and S,700.on Kodiak Island and abng the 
Oulf coast as far east as the CopperRlver delta* An estimated I6,t)00 Aleuts 
followed a maritime existence along the chain of the Aleutian Islands and on to 
:lhe Peninsula. Some-6»900 repteseAUllves of the Northern Athapaskan were 
scattered In small tribal groups thiougtiout the vast woodlands of Interior Alaska 
and bad penetrated through the Alaska Range southward Into the Cook Inlet 
jhd Copper Rim regions. 

Following the first contacts with western cIvlllEatloh, most of the Native 
: Alaskans were simply by-passed by tlie course of economic development. There 
: were important exceptions. The Aleuta were forced to become Involved during 
: tbe Russian period because they lived in the regions rich In fur seat and sea otter, 
r In the process their aboriginal society and culture were destroyed ^nd their 
-rnumbers drastically cu( down. During the American period the coastal EskinrK>s 
•buffered death from starvaUon and diseases brought by.th4 whalers who virtually 
extinguished the walrus and^bale retunirces upoi^ which th!^ Natives depended 
for survival. The southeast Indians m x^ed to keep the white Invaders at arm's 
Mn^h because of their savage and warlike repatatlons. but their downfall came 
near the end of the nineteenth century when commerciti ftehermen and cannery 
men Atom California^ and the northwest coast Invaded and took' over their 
fisheries. The turn of the arctic and Interior Eskimo and Interior Indians came^ 
when Alaska shifted, from its colonial to Its ntflitary period. Finally, all iVere 
embraced by the coming of the wellfare state to Alaska, in the 1930V when 
national programs designed to meet the needs of a twentieth century 
urban-industrlai lociety were uniformally applied to a people still far from that 
condition. \ * 

The results of these contacts between Native Alaska and the now 
mainstream of Alaska V economic development did' bring some benefits and 
opportunities for participation; marginal at best. Whether ttiey participated or 
hot, thflr very survival required adaptation of their traditional ways to the new 
conditions imposed by the altered environment. 

V. A review of the official Alaska Native position as slated In documents from 
the Ru^lan period to ^Hii 1968 publication by the Federal Field COmmiUee for 
Development Planning In Alaska of. its contribution ^'to a fair and intelligent 

itesolution of the Alaska Native problem^^V however, gives the impression of a 
dear policy of Increasing the fullest participation of the Alaska Native In the 
ilevetopmenl process and In tKe sharing of Its benefits, an assimilation policy 

: whldi^ has remained steadfast for more than a century and a half. But the;ecord 
i)iat there has been no progress, and the 1968 report still finds the Alaska 

flg|^^>r the most part living In ••place^^ where the population Is largely of 
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Native origin" and which are characterized by an "ai»j»!Hngly low Income and 
sUndud of iivtng, and the viriuil absence of opportunity."* ^ 

Economic Development and Popul^Uon 

European exploraflons of the Paclfifc Northwest during thr eighteenth 
cynlury prepared the wiy for the extension of the Rus$lAn and the British Jur 
trades Into what Is now Alaska and launched the colonial development of 
Alaska. For varying periods <if destructive expl<Ul«tlon, whAHnf (1847-53) and 
the harvesting of fur seat and sea otter pelltf {i768'19U), together with a varleiy 
of land furs, set the pattern; but within ten to twenty years after the transfer to 
the United States, the pflnaary base had begun to shift to other resource*. The 
beginnings of the canned salmon Industry ^1878 in southeastern and 18^2'84 in 
oentrat and western Alaska), the discovery o/ gold lode d^poslt« In southeastern 
Atoska (1880), and the gold placers of Nome and In the Interior (1898.1906) 
provided the base for an expanded colonial economy, fetween jeu and lOSfif 
copper ore production from the Kenftewjtt mines made a further ma|dr 
contribution (from 1916 through 1928 value of copper production exceeded 
that of gold), and a few other natural resources made very minor contributions. ' 
During the 193M0 d^c«de, the most recent decade for a predominantly, 
peacetime civilian economy, average annual value of out-shlpment« totaled 
$58,758,000, of which the lwo leading Items were canned salmon ($32,582,000, 
or .65.1 percent of lotarshlpments), and gold ($15,764,000, or 26.6 percent). 
Defense was an Insignificant element In the total economy: the average annual 
expenditures were $1.6 million for the five fiscal years 1933 through 1937. - 

• Colonial /y^Mka was eclipsed between 1^40 and 19|2 by the coming of 
iWoiM War II tt^^laska. FoTtht next two decades defense, gdvernment, and 
supporting economic activities ^were Alaska's bade economy. , Employment 
Income generated bj' all of Alaska'? fisheries, canneries, and other processing 
plants, and pulp mills, mines, farms, trapHnes, etc, combined was exceeded by 
the military payrolls, and military personnel alone was equalled by that In 
tertiary Industries other than government and was just barely above that arising 
fronvthe single Industrial classiflMtlon "contract construction." , 

By the advent of the sixties, the defense economy had leveled off and Its 
'employment and Income-producing capacity began to decline. The economy was 

-'^Vladlmli GsovskI, Rutxinn Administration of Alaika md the Status of 
the Abskan Natim, U.S. Senate, 81sl Congress, 2nd Session, Document No. 152 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Offlce,Ji.950). > 

Sheldon Jackson, Report on Education f//ifcs,^a. iSS6, i>.S. Senate, 49th 
Co.ngres5,, 1st Session, Ex. Doc. 85 (Washington: U.S. Government PrinUng 
Qtnce, 1887). ' . 

» Robert D. Arnold, ''Alaska Natives Today; An Overview," vltosfej Naiim 
and the Land, Federal Field Committee for Development Planning In Alaska, 
October 1968 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Offlce,1968). QuoUtlons 
J--mpage3, ; ■ ' 
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b«g .iig lo shift to iiriothftr baM» reflecting the slate's Increaslrtjl International 
Importances a strategic link In Intercontinental air travtl and transportation, 
an^ al awurc* of a broad range of natural resources for dorhesltc and foreign 
jrrom the peak! of expenditures for construction^ procurement, and 
- _^il«Klng. the mld.l940's and early 195d's, iKef'aritjual expenditures of . 
?W3(fflp of Defense have shown a s'teady decline. An 

• IflOlwIwwHft^nalure and magnitude of this shift In the basic economy can be 
ifte^surefl'by comparlnk a few^key statistics for the year 1«63, the last of the 

/.dearly defens* dominated years', with the year 1970. Department of Defense 
ilfending declined firom $512.9 million In 19&3 to $33.4 Rillllon in 1970 (all 
;valu€« in; unadjusted cutwnt dollars). The value of wood products had been 
negligibly prior to the conjUruction of the first pulp mill tn 1954, after which It 
ros« from $6.6 million In 1963 to $108.0 million in 1970. There had been no 
significant production of petroleum or natural gas untir the discoveries at" 
Swanson River oi) the Kenal Peninsula in July J 957 usher<td In the Kenai and 

; Cook Inlet oil and gas boonw. The value (pt petroleum amd natural gas 
production from these fields during 1970 was $266.7 mllllon.The discoveries in 
July 1968 at Prudhoe Bay oh Alaska's Arctic slope, with estimates of reserves 

. ranging, fronj 6 to 10 billion banrels, ciujed a rush of exploration and 
development activities. Fisheries jHfpduction rose In value from $69.6 million In 
1953 to $213.9 million In 1970, reflecting ImprovemenU In salmon catch for 

• that year (a good year in most areas) but also exjfenslon of new fisheries In king 
, <arab and other shellfish. The Immediate {»<o$pea for greater natural resource 

developnwnt looks excitingly promising. . ' ■ . 

Population trends are the end prodUii of «conomlc and social factors and 
can serve as convenient means for approximating the ilircctidn, levels, and the 
timing of the Important turning points In development trends which are difficult 
■ to Identify and measure, The last two hundred years of AUsla's past can be 
restated with population data summarized from estimates of the number of 
Alaskans at the lime of the first European contacts through a selection from the 
several Russian and United Slites census reports (Table 9). The ejcpanslon of, 
commercial fisheries and gold mining Is reflected"" In the rise In non-Nallvrf 
population from the few hundred during the Russian and Initial .United iStates 
periods to 34,066 and 39,026 In the 1900 and 1909 census counts. The period' 
of stablizatlon and stagnation of the basic economy of. gold, fish, copper, and 
furs Is reflected In the decline between,1909 and 1929 In non-Native population* 
and the effects of the Great Depression outside Alaska In stimulating Increased 
gold production and a ^return to .the land"i"by the regaining ot the 1909 
populatioplevHbvl939, '^^^^^^^^^t V .. 

The dramatic expansion In population by \950 van be traced directly to 
Ih* movement of large numbers of n)llitai?y,Or defense personnel Into Alaska, 
jumping from 624 In 1939 to 20,643 In 1950>^ouAtlng the Increase In military 
personnel ^lone does not indicate the full n^nUude of .this new source of 

Sopulallon. Accompanying thOisc In uhlform W^e an equal ' number of 
ependents, several thousand civilian employees of the Department of Defense 
(and their de^ndents), and a fluctuating labor tot<^ of con'tructlon, services, 
' her supporting workers directly related to the construction and 
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malnteiuinc^ of the new AUska mllltaiy esiatjlishment. In view of the decline of 
the4>re<World War II based economy, vtrtui^Uy all of the increased population 
beljveen 1939 and 1950 might be.attrlbuted to the shift in the basic economy 
from the limited ba$^ of the first half of t^e twentieth century to a military 
; eoondmy. ■ . ■ l^- • ^ ^ 

the le\tl of nUlitary personnel continued Jo rise and remained at about 
50,000 for the period from 19&2«1957. There was a sharp drop to about 35,000 
In 1958 (due to technological changes), to 33,000 In 1960 and 30,000 in 1970« 

The stabUzatlon of mitltfury.Dersonqel during the t95d*s and subsequent 
decline during the 1960V would brexpe^ted to hfi reflected in similar behavior 
In the mllitary^eiated Chilian economy, but the total population has continued 
^ to rise sinck5 1960, New natural lesource; developments (particularly petroleum 
and forest products) and the expansion 6f (civilian government services following 
flatehood created more lobs and a ni^y Ih-mlgi^tlon of V^rorkers and their 
families. ' • , ' ' : '/y 

Segregation of these data, by Natfvf and non^Natlve persons, and more 
recently military and their dependents^ 'reveals quite distinctive trends among 
these m lot components of AUska^i total population which are obscured or lost 
in their condbinatlon (Table 9). These; com^neiits each hav^ quite different 
characteristics and their trends represent response to different forces; The least 
oompllcated Is the combination of military personnel, Defense Department 
civilian emptoyee^ and the dependents df both these employed groups. Together 
these persons a^c 4 pool of population liicreastng or decreasing in size In response 
to forces external to Alaska but retaining a relatively staldejange of age* sex, 
and occupation patterns admlnlstritlvely determined by ihe forms of 
empk^yment required by the defense establishment ^practices of rotation of < 
personnel and dependents on a relatively short tour-of^duty basis. 

The Natlvff population dynamics have b<^n primarily the result of natural 
forces of fertility and mortality, there being, imtil Hcenily^ very litfle migration 
out of Alaska and relatively lUtte wltHln the region; of Alaska* These biological 
forces were nx>dlfled by the natui^e of contacts with non-Natlve pllple. 
Reviewing past toends, the general ^decline from an estimlted 74,000 persons 
drca 1740«1780,to about one^third tbat number during the first two decades of 
the present centiiiy follows the classic pattern of the disruptive contact between 
a self-sufficient subsistanee culture of ah aboriginal people and specialized and 
expk)ltive colonial fdices bringing depredations of unfamiHar diseases. The v r 
. accelerating increa^ In Native po^matlon staitlhg in, the late 1920's and 
assuming explosive proportions in the 1950*s, relfects generally successful 
programs of public health and welfare In keeping people |live, and an absence of 
official birth control programs. 

The remainder of the population, the non^Native and non-defense-retated 
populatton; Is the most erratic In its trends over tisne^ in or out*ro]gratlon in 
response to economic factors being its primary determining force. These data 
reflect an almost pur^^y economic development population response. Outside 
workers have come In when jobs were available and have left when they reached 
* retirement age or their employ nr>ent ended. 
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A $tudy oi data gathered tn ietm of local slatistkul UniU (census diviilons, 
election districts^ administrative areas, etc) Indicates that there have been and 
are sewral contrasting sub^cortomles within the slate, each with different 
structure and often opposing trends. For this analysis a five unit division of the 
state will be used whlct\ has been widely used In other studies since first 
proposed to the State Division of Planning Irt 1962 as a representation of natural 
regional combinations of elements with economic development fdcus« 
h Southeast Region (land area 37,566 square miles), set off from the rest of the 
State by the Malasplna Glac^ler and the St. Ellas Range, corrtprises the many 
Islands of the Alexander Archipelago and a strip of mainland extending along' the 
northwest corner of British Columbia. OoW mlnlngidisapp^red from the 
regional economy with World War II» but fisheries have continued and forest 
product^ (primarily wood pulp) have been the sotirce of recent growth. 

2* Sputhcentral Region (lan^larea approximately 80,000 square miles comprises 
the southcentral coastal area of Alaska south and east of the arc of the Alaska 
Range. It Includes the Susltna River barin. Cook Inlet and Its tributaries, (he 
Copper River badn, and Kodlalc Island and other Islands in the Gulf of Alaska. 
Its economy Includes the inain military, finance, trade* andtransporlatfon center 
of the state, Important fisheries and the developed an<«p>oduclng petroleum 
areas. ' . 

3«^uthwest Region (land area ap{^oxlmately 150,000 squale miles) includes 
the Alaska Peninsula^ Aleutian Islands, Bering Sea islands south of latitude 62 
* degrees north, the Bristol Bay drainage, Kuskokwim River basin, and the lower* 
Yukon River basl,n (south of 64 degrtes north). Bristol Bay contains the most 
important red salmon resource in Alaska, and the Aleutian Islands major defense 
facilities, but for the most part the economy Is a combination of subsistence and 
welfare. 

4. Idteriot Region (land Wea approximately 180,000 squart^, miles) includes the 
remainder of the Yukon River basln^ theTanana aind Koyukuk River basin. Until 
the recent closing Jown of dredging operations, this was the ^^^'Oolden Jleart of 
Alaska/* II is the second most Important r^llilary region and is one^ 
transportation gateway to the North Sk>pe pelroleurn provinces, ' 

6. No/th Stope and Northwest Region (land area approximately 125,000 square 
miles) Is the remainder of the state, lis extreme northwestern corner and the 
arctic (or North) slope. Mining and furs have provided the basic economy, but 
petroleum development activities presently overshadow all else. 

The^ five re^ons are not only different in terms of physical geographic 
charactjprbti(^ and natural resource endowment, but exhibit (ieariy different 
economic and social characteristics and trendl« The distribution of the census 
enumerations by major population components among these regions revcfals over 
time further aspects of their behavior.* Within each of the regions the Native 
population exhibits a similar U-shaped curve. The non*Nath*e population for 
each i;egk)n exhibits condderably more erratic behavior than for the total Alaska 
as counterbalancing effects of opposing regional trends are now eliminated 
(TaWelO). - ^ 
O , . ^ . 
' * , * .•■ 
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.ft.^*^ ^S***"^ MimlMtion and analysis of the period of Irinsillob from 
1910 lo 1970 is provided by shifting ihMnatysls from decennial census data 
(which have ihe dual disadvantage for Alaska of being too InfrMjuenl and 
coming at the wrong time, of the year) |o aonuat population esllmales for the 
state made by the united Stales Bureaft of the Census and by llectlon districts 
by the AUska Department of tab^r. TaWe H surftmaflzes these annual' 
populatlorj.estlmates for Alaska and Its five major regions. The annual changes In 
•non-Native population are even nwre erratic thaiv tho.behavfor re«aled In the ' 

r decennial census Imports, refkctlng population if^ponse to the shifting role of 
Alaska in patlonal defcijse strategies since 1910- Hevlewln| the li«nds^r6»n 1940 
by flve yeir periods, 1940-46 experienced average annual rate* of increase of 
approximately twenty percent, 1946r-50 average rates of' decrease of' 
approxlm^ety one-half of one percent, 198$.i960 a period of almost complete 
stability (rale^'of Increase awraged only two-tenths of one percent). 1 960- 1970 
ap awrage rate of two and Iwo Untbs r^rccnt. , 
• ^ The iumlng points In these trends can be matched by development turtJlng 
polnU: the frariUc defense build up between 19404943, the shift of strategic . 

' Importance from Alaska to elsewhere following the suctjessful Aleutian campaign 
and Padfic battles and 1944, the virtual sh«t down of the Alaska 

defwiiAe establishment in tHe all too brief period of peace at the end pf-Wortd 
War II, and, with only a minor diversion during the Koreart^ Ww, t^e 
construction acllyitles wid defense staffing which esubllsiic4 Alaska In a 
permanent and key position in this northern hemisphere defense system. It wai 
.oot' until the 1960's that the population trend assumed a reWvely steady and 
moderate continuing growth, but even this was disrupted by «e tffecta of the 
1964 earthquake and the reoonstructlob period follovringl The regional 
population trends rjflect .the concentration of the main defense activities In the 
sotjffcerttral and Interlotwegions and to a lesser degree In the southwest region, v 
two r^lon?'^*^ "bsenw of theje forces jofi^pulat ton change In.lhe remafnlng 

lt» contrast. Native population ex|%cfenced continuously Increasing awrage * 
annual rates of growth for the same five-year, periods: 0.n,i).5%, 2.1%; 2.7%, 
and 2«&. The Native population trends Mve all exhlblflW some dedfne In 
^mm\ rtte* of net natural Inaease during the last flw years, but the general 
level of rates of growth bas-e differed regionally. . 

Nfctlve Popul^lfon Response to Economic Oevetopmen I - the GeoKaohlc 
Dimension. . " * 

The different oaiterns and trends of »\atlTC and non-Native population. 
si«est a means of making a .rough n>easureraent of the d^rce of Nathe 
population ."under«response" to economic development. The discussion on 
; non-Native population trends in the pest suggested that their volatile nalute 
>. iefle«ir}g in-aod o ut-mlgraUon and migration within Alaska In response 

r - -"For fullev discussion »e. fhr. George W. Rogers, ^Awfaj A'a//t?e 
;Hpixmon-lHn6i txUma\ Stamct. I950 I98S, ISEOR Researdi Note," 
: K O r 1971. ' - 
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fluduaUng pmplo) R»of»» h tho dominjirt delwmlnant of the lev€l of d?»(rlbutl<ja - 
of this popuUHoiv The non N^lKe, non deftow pppuUllon' prior to 1970, 
. therefore, lepivsent* what liji^hf be called the "econw^ developrwnl effect**' 
" s ti«oa«led Irito populalloipirtd geographic lehns. * '/^ * .-, 
ft #Mn .Table 12 tj|>e^940 4970 Native population tot loUl Alaska ms v 
r«iUo«tesd «mong the five major regJoni In ( je wmfe propoitlon as the reported ,1 
regional iSslribtiuon of the non-Nitiye, nbii defense popuktlon for the same / 
perjtod. XWs regSo al re<i»JtflbuHon would be approximated only If Nativ? - 

• p9PitlatIon had bten m rosponava to geographic shifts In'ecoDomlc development 
^airlbe non-Native. A coinpailson of these l»ypotbetl«i:dlstrlbutlon» Vtth the J 

atiual dlitributlons glv«s one partial measure of the ^egree^ito which Native 
peopl«i4uive M>l been responsive, to economic devetopmeht forces In the past, i 
Being a^ or getting to 'Svhere tW acifoaJs'' represents the first obvious 8t«b , i 
toward partlcfpallon^ ^ ,r » f - " 

One conduslon to be drawn fVonn these comparisons Is tfial the touiheasl 
^ region Is the only region In which major population movements would not hav^ "' J 
been necessary In the jmsI for the greater Involvement of Native people In 
Alaska's ecoiiomlc development. Sodal and economic data presented below wilt ; 
Indicate some degree of correlation between this n^asuie of ecbnontfc 'I 
developntwnt rMpon> tfnd well belng of the people. The other four regions I 
would require ma»«)r movements of Native populations to achfeve an Indicated : i 
populatlon-develcpment balance comparable to the southeast region. 

The. southwest and north west regloni obviously have tnajor economically 
surplus Nat|f<f popinatlon, but the Interior and so^thoenlral rfgtons would • 
appear to hive subsUntlal Native population deflcliis In relation to level of . ' : 
edpnoMle development activity a$ Indicated by noixNatlve population V 
distribution. This might lead to the expectation that 'the economic and social ' M 
conditions of the Native population In the Interior and southcentral regions 

• would be greatly above the conditions of thojo In the remaining two rcgloijS. OlT 
the <^|)lrary, however, the relative well being of the Native people In all of these 
regions does not vary significantly. Part of the explanallofl is that the Interior 
and s6uthcentral regional units used are not entirely appropriate to the anajiysis ' 
being attempted (l e.. measuremeM of "the Amount of movement of Native 
population required fof greater devielopment involvement), although they were 

' appropriate for the purposes for which theyrwere originally defined (li., 
planning for general economic and sodal development of the^Stale). 
— In these two regions 89 percent of the 1970 non-Native population was 
concentrated in the two near-metropolitan regions of Anchorage and Fairbanks 
and related major defense, centers as compared with only 26 percent of the ' 
Native population of the ti«fo regions (Table 13). Furthermore, within the lirbkn 
centers, they conjthuled a snwll minority poup easy to overlook. In other 
wotdt; anWher leg of the ioumcy to achieve commuhicatlon and contact wlUi 
the mainstream remained, that of the movement from rural to urban places 
: wfthln the region, Jn 'the southeast Alaska case the urban-rural distribution via 
; * not set tmporta nl In relation to contact between the two racial groyps, given the. 
nature of thi economic development (the hanesting and vixxJesslhg of natuhil 
resources) as compared with the nature of the 1970 etonorfllc development of 
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' TABLE 13' 



NATWiiU AND NON NATlVB POPULATION DISTIUBUTION 



WITHIN MAJOR ALASKA' REGION^. 1970 
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Ih? fnteriojr^and soulh<*ntral regions (malnlBlnIng garrisons), A comparison of 
* the mowmenl of Native population within the regions from 1950 to 1970 In 
moM case$ reflecls a slowing down of the mf<? of movement In the last decade 

. lilitlve Population Part W Development^ Employment and 

■ Income Dimensions ■ ' ^yv^.^ . 

So fail thb dUcus^on lvis. dealt with only one dimenstori, the space or 
geographic dimension, of the total change required for fuller participation of the 
Native people in the nialmtrew of Alaska development is 
V important Ispect of necessary change and adaptation of Natl^ l^pujation to 
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dowloprwnt, and the oxperlenw of the 1960's ^tas seen ihe Native people 
themselves working tdward this end In their political actions and >>»*voIuntaiy 
movement Into the stale's majbr growth centers. But (ormidable barriers sUll 
remain to be overcome. In addition toi being geographically mobile, the f^atlve 
population must also have vocational mobility, and thli In turn requires being 
qualified to take oh t(ie jobs offered and being accepted by the nori-NailVe 
community. The Journey Is more than one from one placj on tfle map to 
another. U is a journey through time and between dillures with all of the 
unccrtaintles. complexltles; and hardships this Implies. 

No simple measures of this complex of. factors can be teaSliy devised, but 
the population characteristics data In the census provide general Indicator. In 
T^ble 16 and the related discussion, the following census data have been taken as 
representative of the total Native population characteristics*, non-whlte 
populal on for 1939, non-whll^ clvllia'i population less Anchorage-Spenard and 
Fairbanks In 1950 and i960. (The 1939 "non-whtte'» population was 97.3 
percent Native and only 2.7 percent non-Native and the 1950 and I960 
•non-white" less. Anchorage* and Fairbanks was 97.4 percent and'93 percent 
Native, respectively). Sufficient detail Is not yet available from th^ 1976 census. 

Employment data for these years can only be presented regionally for 
southeast Alaska and the remainder of Alaska. For this discussion this will be 
saltsfactoryj as the southeast Native population differs significantly In many 
respecU from the remainder of the Native populatlort. - . 

Indices of the Native population pvtlclpatlpn In.the Alaska economy are 
' given by the non-worker to worker ratios. (Table 15). "Non-workers" are here 
*: taken as all perisons under 14 years jj/^.age, persons 14 years and owwhb are 
cUssiricd by the census as not being In Ih? labor force (persons doing only 
Incidental unpaid family work, students, housevrtves, retired workers, seasonal 
workers In the off-season vho'are not seeking employment. Inmates of 
institution^ or persons who cannot work because i>t physical olr mental 
: disability) and, persons 65 years or over. The labor force Includes all persons 
; classified as employed or ^unemployed under the Bureau of the Census 
definitions of these terpis, as well as membeJs of the armed forces. ?The Increase 
In the. ratios among southeast Natives from 2.26 in 1939 to 2.68 In 1960 reflects 
the population bpcy^i between 1950 and 1960, coupled with a relatively small 
; Increase In jobs, ^\ft^llable t«- Natives. Whereas (He population Inaeased by 41 
percent be^twcen OWoborl, 19,39 and April 1, 1960, the labor force (Including 
unemployed) increas^d1)y only 24 percent. . . .. 
V The compounding effects pf pubJfjsVeiMth {kirogrims In decreasing the death 
; rates and a shar^ drop in th^ Industrial sector of theteoaojtiy In which most 
.r.^.. NaUvea participate (fishing and fish procewlng) U dramatically dejnonstrated by 
the data for the Native population In the remainder of Alaska, Natfve population 
-~,-JAmatned wnsU^^^^ 

and Increased 30.4 percent between 1950 and 1960 to 33<e39. Between 1939 
; and 1960, on the other hand, there was a decline In the |Aor force from 7,61^ 
:r ,to 6,707. Together these developments resulted In a rise In-the non-worker to 
i^r^Vrorker ratio froni 2.44 to 4.89. /, 
- ' Since the 1960 census there has been continuing migration of Natives from 
ERJC village areas, to the grovrth centers of the state. The Bureau of 
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Indian Affairs and Iho various federal and state manpower training and area 
economic development prvigrams have focused uiwn educating, training, and 
P«P»?1f Na/'*<> ^vorkers to' take. a greater pan In'meeting Alaska's labor needs. 
AH of this leads to the expectiitloh that the employment situation has been 
lm|)roved, but a 10168 ovcr-vlew 8ta[ps the contrary. 

Among Alaska Natives generally, more perions are unemployed or 
, are seasonally employed than have permanent Jobs. More Mm half 
of the work force. Is jobless mojjl of the year; for them, food 
gatherln/tictlvltles provide basic subsistence. Only one-fcurth of the i 
work force has conilriulng empjoy.ment. The Alaska Native work 
force, urban «nd rural; is estimated to be composed of 16,000 to 
17,000 persons. . . 60 to 60 percent are Jobless In March and 
September, acc9rding to, recent semi-annual reports coniplled by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. At. these tjmes, only half of those 

^ employed have permanent jobs. In the summers, when no estimates 
are compiled, joblessness among Natives across the state may drop to 
20 6r 25 percent. . . In urban areas, Native unemployment appears 
to bo higher than among npn-Natlves,, Lacking education and 
marketable skills, the villager Is not usually equlpi»d to compete In 
the job market. ..vYear-roiind Jobs !n most villages are tew. 
Typically, the opportunities are limited to positions such (ts scliool 
maintenance man, postmaster, airline station agent, village store' 
. > manager, and possibly school cook or teacher aide. In these places, 
other adults gain Income through th? sale of furs, fish, or arts and - 
crafts; find seasonal employment away from the village^ as 

; fire fighters, cannery workers;-6r construction laborers; depend Upon 
welfare payments, make . their National Guard Income stretch 
iiiightUy; or, «s is usually tlje case, (1) provide for the bulk of their 
food suBf)ly by /ishing, hunting, trapping, and other activities of 
^ food gaUjerlng; and (2) rely upon a combination of means to obUIn . /; * 
cash needed for-fiifl, some food staples, and for tools and other! f • 
supplies necessary to the harvest offish and wlldli>.o.'"s ' . . ' 

Another general measure of relative participation Is a compariiion of 
income received by different population groups. Annual estimates of personal 
lncom(^'reccjyf d by resident Alaskans are available back to I960, in originally 
establishing tRe serlejt^far Alaska the Office of Business Economics also was 
inleresled |n d/^e^inlng the causes of Alaska's high income level. The most 
9^'^^* C?!#.',i«*^«'e'atfve cost of flvlng. Taking note that 1957-1968 consumer- 
prfces in Anchorage and Fairbanks yjcte 3.5 percent lo 46 percent above Seattle, 
thff feiJ<|rt concluded "thatiff prl?^s are taken Into account, per oaplta ml 
Irtcomt in Alaska,li no higher th4n,that In the country asa <Phole,at most, and 
possibly somewhat less." .Anottie«;fmportant factor was discovered when data 
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collected for iho benth mark year 1957 wa^ .organlzed to present the 
oomponer\ts of per cftplU Income In four majonecononfle^^^ 

Military $t,806 ^ 

Native Economy , 1,231 
Natural Resource Economy 2.062 
' Defense-oriented Economy 3,691 

i TOTAL ALASKA .$2,40« ^ 

Alaska's high 1957 jncome level (117 percent of Ihe national average) was 
^ ^ thus seen to alenf largely from the state*s defense-oriented economy located 
;' :' |>rim|itlly. In the soui^cenlr^ll part of the Slate (175 percent of national average). 
It was also clearly r^v.^ated that Alaska had an area of poverty which could be 
Identified as the "N'atlye economy" and measured 60 percent of the national 
;^ average. 

£>A more recent study of personal! Income wllhin A'^^ka found support for . 
/three rt elusion that since 1960 the poor have been getting pborer^n^ the rich 
v^hiive been getting richer*-^* Per capita Income was calculated foKajjL^nsus 
y districts on the basts of Wages and salaries^ unemployment benefits and welfare \ 
payments reported b^governn)/?f)t agencies and annual population estimates for i 
pach;dlstrtct. An'urban rural compArlson was made by comparing a combination 
i Qt^tKe four census districts containing the largest urban centers in the state with 
an entire rural reglpn^dn^tlng i^f jour contiguous census districts In western 
->;Maska, Other rural censuTtilstrlcts v^ere notMncluded bec^jse of estimating 
1% inaccuracies a$$ocUted wi^h ^helr Wall numbers or because they were islands of 
Ititense economic activity, such as electronic defense Installations or 
^'instruction, which caused district waige . totals to be very misleading as to the 
ifiictual economic, condition of the permanent residents. In 1960 the, Native 
l^rpppulatton In the urban census districts wa$ only 4*7 percent 6f the tot^l 
Ipoputailon of these districts^ but in the selected western rural districts It was 
B8.7 percent of the distrlctsV population. ThereforCj the comparisons can be 
[[: taken as a reasonable index of the income position of Native Afaskans relative to 
^rothfer Alaskans, '^ 

X The comparisons of income made In this study are sgmmarized In Table 16. 

>:The supporting tables of the study (nd/cate that between 1961 and 1967 per' 
capitalnoome rose 29% in Anchorage, 3^o In Fairbanks, 24% In Ketchikan, and 
8% in Juneau, These data did not reflect changes in price levels which also 
moved upward In all districts since 1961 (Anchorage 7.8%^ Falrbanlcs 9.3%^ 

E, Graham, ^ Income in Alaska, A Supplement to the Sumy of 
'Z Current Business (Washington: VS. Government Printing Office; 19C0),, pp.< 
vi6^l8. "Military" Includes the value of food and housing provided for military 
: personnel, the, "Native economy'Vlncludes esttmated^sh equivalent of fish and 
|:^|anje harvested for fcK>d and ctothlng/etc» • ' ' . ^ 

' ^ ^5 James W. Sullivan, Personal IncomeMternstn Alaska, Alaska Review of 
V ';;;;-^and Econohtlc Conditions, Vol. VI, No. Ic University of Alaska. / . ' 

: FRIC . ^ ^ ^ 
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Ketchikan MM, and Juneau 14.6%), In conlrisl, the weitetn irurtl area 
experienced a per capita Income rfccl/ne over the sathe period. The ratio of urbaii 
lo western Alaska per capita Income r6$e from 3.8 In calendar year 1961 to 6.1 
In fUcil year 19^7. The report ends wUh .a *tatfement g{ the only conclusion 
possible, • ♦ / 

In conclusion; actual buying power p«r perm aiid living standards 
are deflnllely not Improving In rural areas of the state, allhouijh 
living standards steadily Increase In large urban centers . 
Consequently. dIsparUles in living ^tAnd&rds aire c6ntlriulng to 
Increase, In Alaska almoH all victlnu df poverty, in both urban and 
ruralarea8,arenon whlle..,chlefly Eskimo, Indian, or Aleut, 

This difference In Income received by these two ge<wniphic groups of 
Alaska Is further conflrmtd In the 1970 census data on '^poverty status." This U 
based upon an analy^!* of Income received by famllUs In the 1969 calendar year 
In terms of a po.cr;jf level threshold Income/ The poverty line varies In. 
accordance with the size of family and sex of the head of each indlvlduaKamlly ' 
and Is based upon national data, uhadjiisWd for Vartylons In state ihd regl^^ 
cost of living. For all families the Une ls drawn at $5;388. Combining the data 'ft 
for the Anchorage,, Fairbanks, Juneau and Ketchikan census divisions as "urban" * 
Alaska" and Ih? Kobuk, Wade Hampton, gelhel and Kuskokwim- censui 
divisions as "western Alaska'^ results In the following comphrisdn In distribution 
of Incomes of all families in relation to poverty status.39 \ 



Families with Income lessi 
than poverty level 


URBAN 
ALASKA 

5.0 


^WESTERN 
ALASKA 
Percent 

63.6 


Families With Income less than 
75 pericjent of poverty level 


3.3 


39.7 


Families with income less than 
126 percent of poverty level 


7.8, 


63.6 


FaniUles with income ijiore than 
126 percent poverty level 


92.2 


36.4 
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/ A comparison of Inj^^ may be a measure of degree of 

pArtlcJpatton In the, dominant cash economy fthe Vtated obfecff^^^^^ 
past and present education progi^ms), but It is not an entirely accurate Index of 

^^CompuJ^from data In U^. Buread o( the Census, Piki)-B3. Alaska, 
'"able 124. > ■ 
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relative well b^lng. At Jennes$ pointed out In Ms attempls to compare 
Greenfander and .Danish tn(xime Iev#l$, an Important element of public 
' consumption is present, in the form of free hei^Uh and^soclai services available 
only to Native pcopJer Ihiilhermore, subsistence hu^ fishing also 

contributes on unmeasured component of value (tUhovgh the Office of Business 
Economics hss attempted to Include something fbr thi|]/rhere ^a\'e been those " 
who have attempted to minimize the adverse fmpressRyn given by Income 
comparisons on just thls.basls, but a look at thecoipparatlve standards of living 
enjoyed by the Nath'e and non-Native AUskan soon puts the picture bade In 
focus. Here a few health statistics will be used to suggest the quality or the erut 
-product of life in each group. In t)je year 1960 the crude death rile was ^.4 per 
1^000 toUl population for NatWe AUskahs as compared with 4*7 for non-Native. 
This was a dramatic drop^ from the Native rale of 16,d^for the year 1950, but 
still double the rale for *the rest of Alaskans. The Infant morUllly rate for 
Alaskans Natives (the number of deaths of children under one year of age per^ 
1,000 ll\t births occurring irfthe same year) dropped from9S*9 In 1960 to '74,8 
in 1960 Although k heartening Jmporvement, this Is still far above the 
non^Natlve rate of 27.8 for 1960« Among the Ave major regtonii of the state, 
there were nwrked difference In the Infant mortality rale (southeast 65,1, 
southcf ntral 43.7, soTithwest 121.^, Interior 618, and'norlhwest 82.4).«> 
^ . A review of the 1966 Native health situation reports little Improvement 
since 1960. . 

The crude death rate of Alaska Natives Is more than twice the rate of 
whlte*AlaskAns» There were 478 Native deaths In 1966, or 9.6 deaths 
per thousand estimated population: In the white population there 
were 810 deaths or 3,8 deaths per thousand. While the Native death 
rate is high, and a fraction higher than ^our of the past seventeen 
years, it Is almost half what lt>as In 1951.M thei^ has been no 
significant change In the Native death rate since 1^58. The three 
principal causes of deat^ in the Native populaiion tn 1966 were 
accidents, Influenza and pneumonia, and dlsea$e$ of early infancy. 
The death rate of Natives as a result of Inflaenea and pneumonia was 
ten timeline fate of Alaska whites; as a resiilt of accidents, thtee 
times; and suicides, double the rate, Since 1950 the number of 
people who ol^d from tuberculods has declined from 222 In that 
year to 6 In 1966... The Infant mortality rate of Alaska Natives, a 
significant factor In the overall death rate, is alsb more than twice 
the rate for white Alaskans. More than one>(lfth of the total Native 
deaths In 1966 occurred in pmoris under one year 'p^ these 102 
deaths resulted In an infant death rate of 52 per thousand.live births^ ^ 
Among the white Alaskans the ra|e was 22. Except for 1963, the 
present high rate of infanV nktrtaUty of Natives 1$ lower than at any 
tin* during the past 17 years,^^' , 

I'^'Rogers and Codley, op. clh, VoL I, pp. 9fl-104, ' 
^ obert D.Arnold, op. c/fv*p. 1^9-22. ' ^ - * 
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MorUlily tUltoUc» can only begin to tufgeit the effect* of poverty upon 
the phydcia well-being of Atuka'i.Nitlvei Work dAyt tnd income lost through 
pfolpoged sickness and hospitAHuttlon, Iq say nothingt>f phyttctl suffering and 
resulting dainaged and handicapped ' humanity, are only hinted at In the 
iioipiUButlon itatlttics of the U.S. Public lUtlth Service. The extent and 
Intensity of all this wu broadly re«)gnl2ed and generous and effective health 
>prognms mounted two decades ago. These have been continued tnd augmented 
since. Although they had a dramatic impact upon mortality and the incidence of 
sickness during the first years, over the last decade they appear to be making 
, Utile further progress. The con^inulijg poor physical healUi of the Alaska Native 
^Is obviously due to environiftenul conditions and malnutrition, according to the 
U^dd health riport. . 

'■ ' ' 

I While medical efforts » preventing disease where possible, ireatii^ 
, diseases and Injuries, teaching good health practices ^ have resulted 
I- : In sUbsUntial gains, for many of the remaining problems there are no 
'preventive medical measures to be taken; there is ho ineans of 
immunization, for Instance, against ^ptratory diteases or otitis 
media. Significant reduction In the Incidence of nnany of Alaska's 
remabilng health problems piust be sought in improvement 0:^ the . 
, , sodo^conomlc,condltlons under vrhldi Alaska Nativps HreJ^ 

v- The prospect that future' economic devetopment in Alaska will 
-,autoinatically solve the "Native problem" piOvidei. even less cause for^ 
complacency than the prospect of solving poverty problems elsewhere. In 
addition to^adverse^factoia^otlaet^f-educatioiUnd^llSrrioWdlscrUii^ 
etc, the pre^^nt geographic dUbrtbutlon of Native population ^ hearlest in areas 
of the state which are away from the centers of recent economic developm^t 
;ind anticipated future growth. Although there has lieen evidence of Increasing 
^,|«og«phlc mobility among Alaska's NaUves, they have tradltlonaUy remUned 
^ within the major regions in which th^lr ancestors lived. ; 

Coupled with the relatively high la>or immobility of Alaska's Natives, their 
, eeoent rates of natural increase futther work against ^he probai^ilily that general 
econonUc development will automatically take, care of theU condition of 
poverty. During most of the period firom 1960 to date, rates of natural increases 
have been close to 4 percent per year ([or the state as a whole, and approached 5 
- percent in the southwest and interior regions. If we define economic (M^ess In 
termi,6f per capita • income growth, these rates of population Increase, far 
^outstrip even the most optimistic projections of rat^s & economic output for 
the slatf. Even with programs to reduce the rates of NatiVb population increase, 
Alaska Is faced with a grim race between Native popxUatlon growth and 
-l^?'***!''.? jh^ of jwrticipationjln the state's general econonrJc development 
The prbcpss of ecoribmfc devefopmenl wlirnoTadjusl ll« paceTo acdoTiw 
.Native's. development. If he is not ready, the new eniploynwnt needs will be met 



Aft In the past by Importing poHtlon fiom outstdti fdredoslng futuie N|ilvi^ 
ptrtldpeHon. ^ *; ^ 

Native Population Response to E^nomle Developiiient - the PbUtftail 
DhnenftJons ^ 

In October 1966 eigh^ separate t^sodatlons (foui EiklAo, one Aleut, and 
three rhdian) joined together in the united front of the AtaikA Federation of 
Natlm. By jtnlda966 these new N<ti?# groups by right of aboriginal use ai^d 
occupancy had lubmUted title ctalmi (o pubUc Undi covering appioxltYUtety ^ 
290 million acr^a o t Atajdui'i 376 million, aa:ta (this rose to 370 million acres by ' 
April 1967). Faced with these massive filings, the Secretary of the Interior in 
December 1966 halted aU disposal of pMbUe land in the state to «hlch Natives 
cfalmed aborifinal possession until the: United States Congress passed «n act 
defining the r^[hta of these daimanta and ^tabUshed machiner;- for ietttement 
in one united action the Natlvj^ minority had temporarily thwarted the intent of 
the Atas&a Statehood Act to provide the new state with income firom land 
tesourcea during its initial development (the freeze apjplied to transfer of lands 
from the pubUc.domaln in^the^ state as well as to indlvtdtiaU) and threatened 
planned economic developments Inctydlng oil and gas. But more Important the 
non^Natlve community had bcm put on notice that Alaskans Eskimo, (ndlini 
and Aleut pepples were a political fgrce to be reckoned with< They had 
graduated^bm their long and little noticed apprenticeship tn poUlict. They had 
found nevr aggresdve leaders, their political voice, and an economic weapon 
which could prove niore effective In advancing their causea than the economic 
boyoott^and:^otencr^ii«d brtbrinlnc^ groups elsewhere. The political 
payoffs started coming In even befote the land freeze. During the 1966 politic^ 
campiign the Native voters were courted as they had never been before* Major 
candidates Jrisited Isolated and remote villages previously never or rarely 
re^cetytng sudi clAis, The land claims had a galvanic effect upon government at ail 
. le^ls. Natlvt nuittera, small and ^jrge, that bad Unwished In bureaucratic pigeon 
holes began to receive ^iority treatment. 

^ In December 1971 the United Stated Congress passed the '^Alaska H^llye 
Claims Settlement Act** (Public Law 92*203, 92nd Congress), but thia tn no way 
has dlmlnl^ed the Importance of the continuing pomical movement vrith which 
it wfs identified. Whether the Native people contlniie on their ancifatral lands <Mr 
migrate into the new development centers of the state, what haa been desctbed 
above aa the gulf between non-Nftlve,and Native Alaska wiU remain unless the 
basic cbnditipns of poverty and' wardship areVdianKed. This la the political^ 
mo\tment*|;U[<iderlying meanings Umd merely being a oonvenieht and tai^bte: 
shortlTahd symbol for deliverance frofn the Native pr^tem.themlobjecttvea 
were gl^n Jn JlicCoito rep^irt* of the participation of one of the more 
effective of the new ybufi^ Eskimo leaders In a4967 land problema forum. 

^'Hensley said the Native assodattoi^ which Jiave filed land dafroa - 
have teveral pbjecttvea; among them securinf the dalms, acting aa . 
political organizations and educating the, people.'>We tn Western 

iSSiniiiH I ' * ' 



AJjukt/ ttfd, giwiHrfRkf^ur v3tM for ytm, puiun/blg 
men into offl<» tnd g^tiog llt^r In r«turo. For all too long w6 bavo 
not had th« benaflt^of jpur numbers/ f (a taM Nlttf«rtrere not trving 
to bold tip tb« . dtwlopment of Alaska with their dalntt. 'Oiir 
' conUnUon-ii,* Heoilay n^d, 'that tf wa do haVe a legal dalm to tb« 
land, v« inuit to be part of that dewtopmant. In other cougtrtea, 
the beneRtt of darsiopment hava not fUtarad domi to tha paopte. ' 
Wa ara not Uying to davtlop a racist itafe. taod <Mm have t^ be ' 
but on tba baiU of nt6e becauia thU li bow tha law has developed.* 
Ha deeded 'Wiatani itandards belni applied to vil^^ jittt oooddg ^ 
Into tha dOtb Canttfly.* R li In helplaf tlia vll]j«9in maUng tba /; 
ad)ustmanl^HaiuIayta!d«lKattbaNatlv«aMOdatlonsiMparf^ ^ 
tbahr educational functions. 'In vlaW/ be said, 'Ufa will ba va(y 
baMlft.tba nexi-20.to 30 years, until a catb aconomylidayeloped. 
Wa, w^t to encourage this ^velopment, but at tha same tiioa, wa 
want to ba aUa to tay^ 'Hunt and fUh t( you want to! IC there ara no 
.hunting ItbdSy U wlU naka the jcomlng yMh ntora difflcult.4^ 

Th0 1960*1 wu ilio i decide of buitiumtlc moiutlo0« Wheti tbi luU^^^ 
r Mmlnittritton embiik^d on lU War m Poverty tQ 19d4| the AU^ Nitlre wm 

V oTmrbeli^ by i B«bel of volcei« govenuiieiit wbikeri and fedefilly«faiided 
prtnte ooniulUfiU foUowtng barmen wiUi itriiige*deri<«i« 1%ere^^m 
beaeflU mixed tiviiith thveonfUdott* VISTA WQikeri ippcared and for the flni 

?4 dme HtWH vtUigee bad H tvhitt man or woman» <^ both/lii r!9tl^eo(irwbo 
;^ detrotod fulUime to i^teg raUier than teaching, 'fheee young peopi^v^ 
fr pfOtWedanei^breedoftttAadiooH^^ --—-^ 

loiUtatee and pcogrami for ifabUog ^fatire teacheV akU and orienting 

aoo-Nathre teachers for buih ichooti were eponmed at the Unlvenify of Alaika 
V. and Alaska M^thodlM Uolreraltyi a rma) achobl project at the Unirertity of 
\ Alasb grew wto a contlnulhg Center f^ Ilottherti Education. ^ngUth began to 
n be cpnridered ai a lecond language by Ibe (Nlucattng prpg?ammmandti«d)h^ 

'tn Native languaget wa* copsMeied' as a worthwhile pilot expeHmenta PederaJ 
:r : programa provided th^ leed money and inltta) ieadeisbip Gaining for the Native 
f<; regional corporation* whldi now face the taik of managing a money lettlement 

V of $98jBu2 ndiUon and 40 mflUdn aoret of land* Faced with theie 

y competitors, the Bureau of lodlaA Affairs overhauled what had t^^n f^e 
5 r |m>|^^ dealing with economic ind i(\du$tiiai development and even began to 
^enoourage Native participation in administering ita educational psoglamai in ajn 
:|> advisory capacify, in 19jBl Preference vrasgtveh id the hire of Native applicants 

V foiioba wtthjh^ Bureau and In 1969 U could report that more tkn.haif its 
. permanent enSpioyees were Nat iveiL * 

. . . . Jn thl& flux of emerging and consolidating Native political power sind baste 
;^ laform in goremment pcog^ms, there ha* been a need for a complete reform «f 
f the cro»<uUunt education sy^m in Ataskiu Edudittoo wis not the principal 
r/ , vehicle by which* the Native gamed signtncani parttdpetlon in Alaska'sjeconomlc 

' V ^> ^ : . ^ ' r ''r'^'K 

rbanks Dally News Miner, ahmuaiy 19, 1987. ' ^ 
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development b,ul, frbm the admiUedly shoit range vantage of ihe pteicnt, 11 
wouW appear that (his panicipatlon Is being gained by other means -'the 
paHlclpation in the political process ^nd the con-,olidation of Native political 
V power.^rhrough the political and land ownersliip route Alaska's Natives are 
. tccomplishing a do lt yourself cultural transition wjjlch will flnajly accomodate 
the new forms of educallojfj programs emerglAg In the non-Nat (ve society. 
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. the following article .was read by Rogers at the 
^(kmference. Stnce the preceding article comparing the 
^Oreenhnd and Ahiha cases dram heavily on the 
work presented at JVfgji/real there is some repetition. 
(^,^ Neverthelm, because of the mtue^pf the paper osm ^ 
\^ separate work and a. more iompkte . source of 
*l^^--mail0n in the sole ^^(e'Sit of the\^laskan 
<cn i/^ften thejepetitldn has bifn allowed to stand. 
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The new economlf deveJopnienls anticipated by ^he report would provide 
Natives with future employment opporiunities 'Ho make ^{^e transition froifi 
their present. subsistence existence lo a more scirsupportlng one with adequate 
Income and employment." No attempt is made to reflect the past differences 
In the Native and Non Nattve jpopulatibn characterstlcs and behavior in the 
population estimates beyond 1970. The report's implication is, therefore, that 
from 1970 on, the ^ncreased Native population of working age will be absorbed 
into the new employment ppportunitles on the same basis ^nd rates as the 
NonNalive, / ^ 

In comparing these projectloas of the future population ^with the past 
population trends in ^laska, it must be recognized that important assumptions 
have been made or must be Implled/Population prior to 1970 wasii product of a 
number of factors reflecting the diff|ring rates pf fertility, mortalily»>nd migra- 
tion among the three major population components being discussed In this 
section-- th^defense•retated population, the Native population, and the remain* 
ing population. These three major population components not only demort^ 
strated differing patterns of behavior, but within each there were pattern 
changes over time and betyveen regional divisions. The population estimates 
beyond 1970 presented in Table 6 reflect changes attributable only to economic 
developments, tho creation of new basic employment and the additional popula- 
tion this would support on the basis of the same relations between basic and 
total, employment, and emplayment and total population as exist for the nation 
as^a who)e. These estimates, in other \* ords, are a projection of the development 
effect translated Into population rather than a projection of Alaskan population 
on the basis of its present characterisMcs. Thero would have to be complete and 
automatic adjustment of population to development changes. All population, 
whether Native or non-Nalive, would have to participate in the development 
changes at the national lates and move freely to and from Alaska and within 
Alaska in response to changes in employment patterns. . . - 

If we are to be realistic in speculating o)* Alaska's future population, 
however, special consideration must be given to the Native sector. The defense- 
related population wit) continue as it has in the past to reflect administrative 
decisions and policies. The non Native, non-defense population will retain its 
past characteristic of fluctuating primarily in response to economic development 
factors, with some increase in stability reflecting the evidence of the iast decade 
that net natural increase has oegun to play a growing rote. The analysis of past 
Native population trends has indicated that this sector responds primarily to 
changes in birth^dji^th rates^with relatively little movement until \'ery recent* 
ly within Alaska or out t>f Alaska." Unlike the other two major components of 
total population, however, it would not be realistic to assume that this will 
continue to be the pattern of future behavior. 

• II. ALASKA DEVELOPMENT AND NATIVE ALASKA 
. ^ .Following the first contact^ with w^estern civilization, most of the Native 
Alaskans were simply by-passed by the course of economic development. There 
were important exceptions. The Aleuts were forced to beconie involved during 
the Russian period because they lived in the regions rich in fur seal and sea otter. 
In the process their aboriginal society and culture were destroyed and their 
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TABLE 8 

U.8; Department the InUrtor Low tnd High Eitlmatei 
of Alt$kt PoDUlation by Regions; 1970-2000 



/ Region 



CASE! 
Southea$t 
Southcentra] 
Southweit 
Interior ' 
Northwest 

TOTAL 

CASEV^ 
Southeast . 
Soutbcentral 
Southwest 
Interior 
Northwest 

TOTAL 



1970 



1975J 



1980 



1965 



1990* 



1995 



(thousands of persons) 



iooo 



68 


• 72 


107 


126 


161 


174 


m. 


118. 


■ 132 


153 


175 


209 


231 


263 


25 ' 


■ 28 


31 


36 


41 


46 


66 


74 


100 


130 


134 


' 138 


166 


188 




24 


n 


42- 


61 




77 


294 


356 


462 


513 


690 ' 


669 


620 


65 


81 


112 


127 ' 


/ 

152 


213 


246 


132 


165 


184 


219 


242 . 


276 


295 


26 


28 


31 


36 


40 . 


63 


73 


76 


103 


133 


138 


164 


100 


232 


19 


24 


. 31. 


42 


51 


6/ 


, ■ '8? 


306 


391 ' 


491 


562 


• 649 


808 


928 



^ t'opulatloi) generated By Introduction of aluminum Industry (based upon imported bauxljte 
and Ran)part project power availability) has been eliminated from the high ease in acoirdance 
with June 15, 1967t report conclusions* 

Source: U.S. Departmeht of the I Ueriori Ramped Project, AEosfca • Marktt for Power 0nd, 
Effect on Natural Reiourcis, Vol 2 ■ Tables 68-70, pp. 501-602, January 1666. 
VS. \hp9fimeni ot ihie InUtiott Alaska Natural Re$^ 

June 15, 1967, pp. lV| 16, 36. / • 
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. years or were barely met by fiirths, but all expe/lenced explosive rates of average 
anrtual Increase following 1950 (tlje direct result of Intensive and effective public 

- health progtams)y.Wiih southcentraVratfes for/1960-1966 avPMgIng 4.8%, south., 
Mfpst 3.8%, and thfe Interior ai}d northwest approximately 2%; 

/ • f ' ' ... ' ' ■ « 

Population Estimate/^; 1970-2000 

Many estl/nates have been made of the growth, nature, and distribution of 
Alaska's future population, but bnjy tw6 sets wiir be discussed here< ^The U.S/ 
Bureau of the Census regularly mak^s several sets bf projections for each state 
and the total United States on the basils^of assumptions concerning the three 
factors which account , for rates of population changer fertility, momilty» and 
net migration; Trends of each factor ate determined from an i^xajnlnation of the 
experience of recent years, The future/economie view presented by these popular 
tlon estimates Is not a promising one/ with continuous out^migratlon In all cases. 
Such a future is within the realm oPthe possible as it Is, after all; a projection of 
. trends which have been part of thi recent past. But the view Is not In accord 
with the more recent development and prospects discussed In the last chapter, 
jMaska clearly entered a^otally new phase of development which should 
.make past trends a poor guide to ithe future. 

The second set (if population estimates to be referred to Is that of the 
lowest and highest -ases In thV Aj.S. Department of , the Interior's market study 
^ for thr Rampart power projefct (Table 6); ,Underiying'these estimates Is the 
assumption of a continuing significant annual net in-migratlon varying in abso- 
^ lute amount from period to iferiod In response to anticipated economic develop- 
ments, Estimates were cort>t>uted from r major review and evaluation of all 
available arid projected Information on Alaska natural resources, national and 
world markets, ln4wstrlkl and transportation technology, economics, the antlcl- . 
pated^6lfect of major f/deral and state programs and agencies devoted to 
1 , development ends, etc», which resulted In estimates pf major new larg6 industries 
by type, Ideation^ quantises, etc. 

Once the now Industrial developments had been determined, measured, 
rtiappeland scheduled/estimates of new employment based on size and output 
*of specific Industries *ere computed. Estimates based on national ratios were 
also made of supporting employment and additional population generated by 
total new employment. The future population of Alaska, in effect, was projected 
as that of 1960 pm additional poputatloni generate^ by new Industrial (J^j/elop. 
merfts. One implication of this Is that the I960 basic economy wolitd continue 
as one of the **gi)fens** in the future, This was made explicit In the defense- 
oriented ^sector df^the population. The Department of the Interior study 
assumed virtually no change In the numbers of distribution of military personnel 
Iri Alaska and th* number of dependents of defense pmo.inel, * 

Within the non defense-related population sec^ior/ the repott make^ the 
following obse/vations concerning the future of the Native. / . 

*^Ata$ka[s native people have^ long had a high natural race o increase. 

With Increase In public health prpgrjms,* rates of survival h|ve b^an 

tpipwed, wltV<^0J^espondihg acceleration in rates of nati*;al In- 
■ creis^. T^ls Indicates that In the 
gj^^lncrpsln? Importance.*^ 
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estimated of components of chartg^. For Alaska these estimates m available 
from July 1, 1940. Although the estimates aire given asof a mld-yeaidate, thfey 
do not represent an estimate of the total population, but the resident popula- 
tion. No adequate deflnltion "resident" Alaskan exists, but In this case the 
flgurf Is the twelve month moving average computed from monthly vital statls- 
ticd and migration estimated by use of School enrolln^ent data. Following the 
1960 census, the >laska Department of Labor published annual esHmates'of 
current resident populatipn by election districts (the 1960 census districts) using 
the same methodology and ba^lc data as the Bureau of (Census. These two 
sources are drawn ^upon to priesent an analysts of annual population* changes for 
Alaska from 1940 to 1968 and for Its major regions. In addition, esttmates.have 
been made of Native population by relating annual Statistics on Native births o? 
deaths to the 1950 and 1960 census bench marks, ; 

Tables 4 and 5 summarize these annual population estimates for Alaska 
and Its five major regions. The annual changes In Non-Native population aft even 
more enatic than the behiivlor revealed In the decennial census reports. In part 
this reflects the relatively small population base^ where only a few hundred 
persons constitute a significant change, but In larger part It reflects population 
response to the shifting role of Alaska In national defense strategies since 1940, 
Reviewing the trends from 1940 by five-year periods/ 1946-1946 experienced 
average annual rates of Increase of appro^imal^ely twenty percent, 1945-1950 
average annual rates of decrease of approximately on^half of owe percent, 
1950-195.5 average annual rates of Increase of twelve percent, 19554960 a 
period of almost complete stability (rates of Increase averaged only two-tenths of 
one percent), and 1960-65 average annual rates of Increase of three arid a third 
percent. The turnlrig points In these trends can be matched by development 
turning points: I frantic defense bvHld up between 1940-194 3,. the shift of 
strategic Importance from, Alaska^ following the successful Aleutian camp^gn 
and the PaclfId battle? of 1943 and 1944, the virtual shut down of the Alaska 
defense establishment In the all too brief period of peace at the end o^ World 
War II, and, with only a minor diversion during the Korean W^r, the construe- 
tion activities and de'fense staff]()g which established Alaska In a^ermanent and 
key position In the northern hemisphere defense system. It was^ot until the 
1960*s that the population trend assumed a relatively steady a id doderate 
-eonllnuing growth, but even this was <ilsrvpted by the effects [of the 1964 
earthquake and the reconstruction period f>ll >wfng. The regional population 
trends refleat the corict?ntratlon of the main d< fei se activities In theXQyti«ientral 
and interior regions artd to a lesser degree In tho southwest regjlon, and the virtual 
absence of these forcfet^ of population chafige Ir the remaining t\*> regions, , 

^ In contrast. Native population experienced! continuously Itfcre^slng average 
annual rat^s of 'growth for the same five-year ptriods: 0.3%,0.5%, 2.1%, 2,7% 
ind 2.8%. The Native population trends have all exhibited some decline^ In the 
annual rates of t\H natural increase during the last five years, but' the general 
.level of rates of gro.rth have differed regionally. By five yeair periods from 1^40 
thirough 1965, the average annual rates of Increase (or the southeast region fell 
from 2% during 19404945 to 1.2% for 1960.1965, while for thejem'alnlng 
O Jons during the teW years 1940-1950 Native deaths exceeded blrihs for most 
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(3) The^ Souihwest Region with a Jand area of approximately 160,000 
square mile$ Includes the Alaska Peninsula, Aleutian Islands, Bering Sea Islands 
south of latlfdfd'e 6^ degrees nprih, the jSrIstol Bay drainage, Kuskokwim River 
basin, anjl the lower Vukon River baslni south of 64 degrees north. ; ^ 

w (4) The Interior Region with a land area of approximately 180,000 square 

^ miles Includes /Ih0 remainder of the Yukon River basin, the Tanana and 
Koyukuk River bashij^and the eastern part of the Arctic Slope within the 
Fairbanks ej^itlon district. Until the recent closing down of dredging operations, 

- / this wff $ th^ "Qolden Heart of Alaska'Mt Is the second rft<>stJm Pjortar^^ 

regioQ Mi4t Is row taking on the new role of transportation galeway fdlhe North^ 
Slope petroleum provinces. 

(5) The Northwest Region vfith a land ^^a of approximately 125,000 
square miles 4s the remainder of the State, Its -Extreme northwestern corner; 
^ Mining and furs haye^ provided the basic economy and th?re are prospect? of 
; petroleum in i}ie ftfture. . ^ ^i" ■ ' • 

These five regions not only differ In terms of physical geographic ^harac- 
teristics and natural resource endowment, but exhibit clearly differenJjiKjonomlc ; 
* and social characteristics and trends, Looking at only a few ofTtie population 
characteristics reported In the 1960 census (Table 2), in the southw'est and 
northwest regions, the Native population, or persons of aboriginal ancestry j are 
In the majority and In the other thri&e regions they are minority groups. These 
^two regions also e xhibit the lowest per capita incomes Including (Dstlniated value 

^^^^^^suMSei^^ 

workers. The southcentrat and Interior region^ have had the greatest absolute 
and relative population groWth In recent years,, the highest proportion of mill- • 

/ . tary and government workers to total population, the highest per capita 
Incbmes, and theMowest ndn*wofker to Worker ratios. The southeast region has 
the lowest proportion of military in its population and lowest government 
employment In its total employed labor force. The distribution of the census 
enumerallons by major population^^omponents among these regions reyeali fur- 
ther aspects of their behavior. Within each of the regions the Native population 
exhibits a similar U*sh|ped curve. The Non-Natlve population for each region 
oxl&l^lts considerably more ecratic -behavior than for the total Alaskan popula- 
tion, as counter-balancing effects of opposing regional trends are now eliminated 

: (Ta.ble 3). ; 

^ Estiriiates of Annual Population and Component$ of Changej 1940-1968 
As valuable as the census data a« In establishing population and develop- 
-JSentJbe^^ Period is tbo long to pinpoint the critical turning 

point s The gold stampedes at fhe furmbf the cefltury f^ach^d their cHmax of . 
activity and population influx In thi years betwpen the taking of the official 
census. Nom^ had begun to decline In population when,t}t||ypnsus w^s taken on 
-June If 1900„and the 1904 rush Into the Tanana Van^J,^lcb resulted In the 
founding of Fairbanks, was history when the December 31,,J909, c^ensus was 
r taken. SlmllaMy, th^ turning point in World War II and the Cold WtawKlch 
foliowed aH felt vwl thin periods be.tween 06tober 1-, 1939, April and 
April 1, 1960. Because o\ this", the Bureau of the Census has all^i^ptw to 
O ite annual estlmiites of cuhent/resldent population for each state* witH 
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"succc$$ful programs "of public hJ?(aUh and welfare In keeping people alive, in 
tbrablnaUonMith.anabsencepf official birth , • 

The remainder of the'populatlon^ the non-Naliv^ and non-defense-related ' 
population, U the mpH errpilc in its trends, in- or out-ml^ration In r^sppnse to 
economic factors being its prlmar>' determlrring fore*/ Wit^f certain lags and 
recent shifts toward a more balanced sex ratio and more nprmal age distributions > 
* over all ranges^ these datS reflect an almost purely economic devefopment popu- / 
Ijtlpn response. Outside workers have c6me in when Jobs were available and have 
tendecf to leave Alaska when they reach retirement age or^ihelr employment ' 
endsrt HFprkllce of reWng ouT^: Alas¥a thf noVmal^employmenl ag^^ 
limits are reached is Indicated in the abnormally low proportion of fkon-Natlve 
people 65 years or over. The highly seasonal employment patterns and the heavy 
reliance upon seasonally imported worjcers in many.tndustrles, and' the relatively . 
high proportion of Alaska unemployment checks mailed to outside addresses are ' 
.evidences of the mobility of tfjls population components , 

Alaska is not a single homogeneous enltty and its study has always Been 
based upon some form of regional sub division in terms of physical, climatologl. 
CAl; or natural resource features. The earliest surveys ai^d reports divided Alaska 
Into geographical 'provinces. Administrative units, fr6i)V the earUes> reco^dl^g 
districts and judicial divisions to the prps^entelklton districtfsand administrative ' 
divisions of the State of Alaska, represent.,attempls to deflne meaningful and 
manageable entities. A study of statistical data and Other Information gathered 
4iv4^ms^of4 hese smalle^*)cal^1^n^ts^m^icaterthat:therr haY^een-W^arrs^^ — 
dbntrasting sub economies within the State, each with different structure and 
often opposing trends. Recently there have been attenipts to And some general 
agreement pn a basic division ol( the State which would be useful for both 
administrative and research purposes. The following five-unlt division used here 
was proposed by the State Division of Planning in 1962 as 3n attempt to com- 
blne natural regional elements with economic development focus and has (Vund 
general acftptance (Figure 1). This dlvlslonV for example," has 'been used in the * 
U.S. Department of the Interior 1967 Kampart power project studies, the 
Bureau of Publiq* Roads 1965 highway study, and a number of Important works 
done for federal and state agencies by private consultants. . * 

(1) The Southeast Region with a land area of 37,566 square miles, set off 
from the rest of the State by the Malaspina Glacier and the St. Elias Range, 
comprises th6- many islands of the Alexander Archipelago aiid a strip of main- 
li^nd extending along the^rthwest corner of British Columbia. Gold mining ' 
disappeared from the regional economy with World War If, but fisheries have 
continued and forest products (primarily v^ood pulp) have .been the soifrce of 
recent growth. ^ ™— l_ — — . — : — ' - k / 

(2) The Southcentral Region' with a land area of approximately 80,008 
square miles comprises the southcentral coastal area of Alaska south and east of 
the arc of the Alaska Range. It includes the Susitha River basin, CooTc Inlet and 
Us tributaries, the Copper River basin, and Kodiak Island a.nd other Islands in the \. 
Gulf of Alaska. Its econ'oniy includes the main military, finance^ ,tra<?e, and 
transportation centers of the State, Important. fisheries, and the producing : 
O )leum areas. ■ . 



GUWizailon oCtfie. number of mllltury personnel -during ihe 1950'sand 
subsequent decline to a lower plateau during the 1960*s would be expected lo t^i 
^ refletted in Mmilar ^behavior of the mHUar>'-related ^fill«n econoniy, but the 
^tbtal population has continued to rise since 1900- U^W natural K^source detre'.ojK / 
menu following the end of World War II, parUwlarty the major pelfoleum an^ 
forest products develojvnents^ and the expan^on of civilian government urAfitl* ^ 
in mpom to the- needs of the lanjer and more settled population of>ftliy* 
created more j9bs than could be filled from local soyirces, and a new 1^^ ' 
of worKejrs and'their families from Outside offset any decline In mlUtary-telated ; 
' pojH^Ion^^ to swell the total population. Looking into the futurei 

the clitnplex of anticipated development projects can be tiaoslated via employ- > 
ment calcdtatlons; Into the common denominator of population and afford a 
ttieans of'trachig tjie probable course of the future In terms of perml^^llng dlreet • • 
comparisons with (he present and the past. , / ' . 

s Tb* shape of AlasWs pist economic develbpment, as i>ot^above»ctn^b^ 
traced using the^^ecennlat census enumeratlonsJas a general Indicator of the ^ 
trend and Ita major turning points. '^Beyond thlst segregation of these data by • . 
Jiative and non-Mat(ye person^, and more recently of (he military, and their 
>*^pendents, reveals distinctive, trends among these in^joa components of Alaskans 
total population which are obscured or lost In their domblnattoti (Table 1). 
These comppn^iitl^have quite different characttrristles and they trends represent 
response to different forces, Th*? least complicated Is theMcomblnatlon of mill- 
tary personnel, JDefense Depart mfli clvlHan employees, and the dependents of ^ 
\,*botl\ these employed groups. Togelhet these persons'are a pool of population 
^ Increa^ng or debasing hi ^ze In response to forces external to Alaska (nailona) 

political consldebtions^cb^t^ges In the Internatlpif a) ^batlon.d^ 
, ^ technotogpir, etc.) but iretalnlng a relatively cpnsUnt Interna} composition.' Vnibtn 
• this sector the j^pulatlon comparison reflects a selective and stable range of age, \, 

seA, and occupatlo*!} (iatterns, administratively determined by the foiim of em* 
1 ployment required by the defense e$labllshment\ffratrtlcesofrotal(oh of person* 
nel and dependents on k relallvely short tour'Of>duty basis, -s ' • , ' 
. The Native population dynamics have been primarily the results of natural 
forces of fertility and mbrtallty. Until recently It woaSsumcM il^at there wai . . 
very tittle pilgration out of Alaska and relatively little within the regions of 
Alaska. During the 1950*s and 1960*s there hBsl>egOn to be evidence of growf^g 
geographic mobility, but only Jn the last five years has this seemed significant, j ^ , 
RevUwlng past Historical trends, the general decHne from an esthnat|^ \ 
' 74,70a persons circa 17404760 jc^ aboOUone thlrd that number during the,flrv • V ^ 
-two decades of the* present <ientuty fallows the iSassIc {Mittem of the disivpUve « fy 
contacV^between 4 wlCsqffldeM-suhshte of m aboriglnltt peopSte and , 



speclaliMd and explo^ve^lonlai forces. The deslrucWoh of ^alwj?^ 
suf ficiency through /Specialization of activities and depletfdn dMhe^fpnner 
; natulal /esouroe Mse{ the d^jp^datlons of unfamiliar diseases and custonas tc^ 
their toll* The a<fteleratlng Increase In^Natlv^e population starting •In the lata 
1920's and assuming explosive proporttbns in (he 1950's, with the total regain^ 
irtg about two thlrds of the J1740-1780 population by i960, reOeets imptove* 
general economic conditions In some regions, but nf>ore geflerally 



^ GMrge^l^ogers , l8t;S 

v: v;'^ ; ■ • ■•• ; ■ . - ' ■ ' / ■ ^ 

estfmite$ will provide the basis for ahalysis of the trends from 1740 to I960: 
T>5ettment of the **past'* will slop ylth the 1960 ceiuus/the level of military 
{ipmnnel stationed in Alaska appeaWd to have a<;hteved a plateau^ and miltjary 
^GOnstrticMpns, and, ar holed above, related economic actlvlties,.5itc[1ti(fd 
the decade of the fifties with no reveMs during the sixties/ Major natuioi 
^eioutfcea developmenla li^Ulaled during the late 19S0*s tiad not advanced by the 
date pf /he i960 census to the stage of registering subsequent impacts upon. 
{>opufattbh. Cic^r examthation of the period of transition from 1^40 to 1968 is 
" ^ 4)y shifting the analysts^ from decennial datj|i (which has the dual dls-' 
for^Alaska of being too infrtquenl.and corttng at the wrong time of 
. ^ „ ^ to knnUai jipiw^^^ made by the |j.S. Bureau of Census and^ 

/ Alaika'l)epiyftmeht 6f^^^ vrtll proyjia4 a^'ore appropriate and 

/ detMled ipfroducUbn to consideration of a^ ticipated jruturitr^nds to the end bf 
y thtf^ntui^ which coh^ ■ I • . ^ " ' 

L ' / fb(mJat4on trends and Com^osltio^ ^ 

< l^opulation trendt are the end product of ec^hbj^tc and Social factoV^and , 
c$j(\ servf Inconvenient means for appwimdtlngjithe dlreclfjbn, levels, and the 
^timing of^ih^f important tujmlng points In the^^br^ dlltlciil^^^ identify and 
. 'measure development trend|5, t}ie last two hundred years C(f Alaskans pastcan be 
. restated with population 4-ta summarized from esUmatevof the number df 
Aia$l5a!U at the time of the first Europoin contacts thfqu^ a selection from the 
several Rufcirfo and' United Stales census repo>t$ (Tabie^^ i)-.The expansion of 
cdmoriertcal fisheries and gold mlnlftglsreflecti^d In the ris^.of non-Nallve po^u*' 
lation from the few hundred during the Russlad and Intial UnM Stales periods 
to 34,056 and 39^025 In the 1900 and l9p& censiiS counts. The period of 
stabllMtlon and stagnation bf the bSslc econ6ifny of |oid, fish, cop^r, and furs 
is reflected in the decline between 1909 and ^9^9 In ribtt^Nallve. population, and * 
the fffecta bf the <3reat Depression outside Aljiska i^f stimulating increased gold 
pr^ftlMctloh anda ^return to the land/* by regaining bf^/the 1909 population level ^ 
by 193?.?f ; : , ^'''"'ff^' ^'''■'■f'-'v "'^ 

The;^dranjltlc ekpanslon in population by Im^^^^ traced directly to 
vahe movemeht ot large nunfibeirs of mllltcuy or nlffehse peisonnd Into Alaska^ 
iiTmping from ^24 in 1939 to 20,643 in 1950. Cpuniing the increase in mllitar>' 
personnel alone does not Indicate the full magnitude of tliis n^w source of: 
population. Accompanying ihoile In uniform were an equal, number of depen* 
dents, s6vei^al thousand civilian employees of tl|V p^^partmen t of Defense and 
- tbeir ^epehdenU, arid a fluctuating labbir force bl construction, services, and, 
other supporting workers directly relattd to Ihi* ^instruction and maintenance 
of thu tiew Alaska military e^UWlshmenl, In vieW^bf the decline of the pre Worid 
War II basic c'eonomy, virtually all of the incr^f|$ed population between 1939 
and 1950 i^^t b^ attributed to the shift in tljWbasIc economy from the limited 
base of the- flrst^aif of the twentieth c&ntury M military economy^ The ievet 
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uwM^wlt M*l ^^^h f'^^P^*' ^^^^ "*»^2 by the coming of % 

ttortd War II 10 i>lasls8- Bui even wUhoui thl$ liew element, Colonial Alaskawas ' 
already declftlng, lU props of canned saltnqni gold, and fur having been seHouslV ^ 
eroded by over-explojiatlon or changed economic conditions^ For the next two 
decades, defense, government, and syppordng economic actlvllles were Alaska's^ ■ 
basic econojny. Employment Income generated by all of Alaska's flshertrsil ; 
canneries, pulp mills, mines.v farms. trapUnes, and minor industries was exceeded ' ' 
by, the mllUaiy payrolls. Personnel alone was equalled by that In tertiary In- 
" /i f^^i^' than governmjfnt and was barely aboye lhat arising from the single 
industrial classification of "contract constructlon'VThls eclipsing of natural re^ 
sources as the, major element In Alaska's ba&le economy Is not jurorislna. 
Alaska 8 military ImporUnce lay In Its strategic location and the avafalMllly of 
relatively unlimited space for military Installations, not In Its natural ^sources. 
Consideration of economic factors was likewise not a matter of primary mlllUry 
concern, and defense contructlon had the effect of greatly Increasing la^ot costs i 
In an already hlgh^ost area.thys creating barriers to resource development which 
mlghlhavecome with the normal passage of tim*. ■ \- * | 

By the advent of the sIxtlM, the defence economy had leveled ort and it* 
employraent and Income^prodyclng capacl/y began to decline. The granting of 
s atchood to Alaska In 19&9 represented the highest political development W 
^ble for a territory wUhln the Untied Slates. Future economic development^ I 
slgnlfleantbr condUloned by this political fact. At ihe same time, the econo^J 
began to shift to another and entirely different btsts resuljlng from thatSUU 
Increasing InlemattonaMmportance «i a strategic link In Intercontlnentarii 
travel and transportation, and as a sdurce of a broad rahge.of natural resour 
for domestic and foreign markets. From the peaks of expenditures for const? 
tlon, procurement, and personnntl during the mld4940^s and early 1950'». ., . 
annual expehdltures/o/ the U.S. Department of pefense have shown a at^ady '/- 
decline, from $426,& million In J&8^ to $3164 mU"on In l666, including the r . • ' 
value Of some 1964 earthquake reconstruction. The Jalue of wood producta Rm<7 ^ 
been negligible prior to the conitriicllon of the first pulp mill ln=1954. after/' ''i 
which It tose from;$14.e.rtamon In 1964 to $67.8 million In 1980. There hi'd ' 
been nd signlflcarit production of petroleum or natural gas until the dlscoveriS 
at SwaiMon River on th^Kehal Fehlnsula In July; 1957, ushered In the Kftnai x M 
Cook Inlet olljahd gw Inwms. The val^e of petroleum and natural gas pwkhi^ '/ I 
Hon frofijlhese fields during 49^6 was $50.3 million. Olher discoverlM \ ¥ 
made In this region, but the roost specUculir was the^lscovery In July, 1968 /at > / ^ 
Prudhoe Bay on/ Alaska's Arctic slope. Initial estlmatts of reserves In Ihl/new >/ 
/ Held ranged frohj 6 to lO bllllon barrels, arid a rush of exploration and d^Mop- H ' 
menl activities 'spread over most of the North Slope, with good prospeite of '• 
further major discoveries. Fineries' production rose In value, renecUng!^me / 
Improvement l^ the sal/npn n>h<>rtes by the mld l98a's, bu^ to a greater extent' " ) 
" ffif.*'"^ Pension of new ftsheries such as king ci%b. As the deoade'Of th^ • '& 
1960 s approach their close,- the ImWdlate prospect for great natural resburc^ ' i 
development lodks excltlngly^romlslng. . / .,' (i 

• This flrsi part will be concerned wUH reviewing population Ir^ndi as' i 
iiwlces of ecoftonrilc and isoclal trends. The decennial censys data «»i|,eatn^^' '. 

iERjc-o':r'"ll.'--''^' . .'■ • f 'H' 
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My analysis wllbbe limited lostalUtlcal data which 1$ readily available and 
understandable, the cen^ui data- on population and lis 'social and eepncfmic 
- chiracterlstlcs^ and emj^oy merit and Ir^come series. The ^ubjecta treated wf II be 

Ala^a^s total economic development translated Into (ifopulation trends, and- 
If measures of the degrff tOtwhfch Nit|ve pbpuUlIon has be^n Ideatlfted or In-i^ 
Yplved In these devefdpmenti. The objective of Jhe whole exercise Is not to* - 
. penetrate deeply into the subject but, po^ibly fbrjh^ first time, attempt to 
^utgesl (ts magnnud|< The methodology can at>plled to other poiitfc^^dlvi* 
slons pf the North those' who have^the necefeary background to Infeipfel and 

, L ALASKA DEVELOPMENT AND POPUI/ATION CHANGE 

European explorations of the Paclfl? tSTorthwMt during the eighteenth ^en- 
• tury prepared the way . for. the cxterisJoh of itfe Russian and BrillsHifur trades; 
into yhal Is now. Alaska, and launched the colonliiUeYelopmetit of Alaska. For 
varying pei^ods of destructive exploitation, whaling during the mid'l$00*s ifgd* 
the harvesting of fur seal and si-a otter i^lU from 17$8 to 1911,|al6ng witli a ; 
variely'of land I'urs, set the pattern; but wU,hin ten to t\v'enty yfears after the . 
transfer to the United" States, the {U-lman* base had begun, to shift taiJther:^^ 
resouroei Tlj.e beginnings of the cftnned wfmon In^^^ 
and ,ln central and western Alajka, the discovery otjiirfd lftd.e'lcppslls 

in southeastern Alaska In 1880, and the gold placers at;Nd;n#a5d In thf. Interior 
between 1898 And 1906 provided the base for ari^JcpaWcd Colonial economy. 
In the perio<l between 19ir and: 1938 jfogpifg^ fromvthe 
.1., Kerttiecolt mines made a further major .coiilr^ttoii, exceeding gold production 
from 1916 to 1928. A few other ;n8jjur^ft;ei^oufces made very minor contrJbu- 
i ^ tloffs. But during the decade before m k)jp«* by World War II and lU aftermath, 
.. ' the economic base .o;f (Jolojjjal -Alaska rested primarily upon the production of 
•J only t*o highly spedsliz^d j^ducti T gold and canned' Salnion; 

t ' The extent of 'yWs^lQlil'al specialization! Is highlighted In statistics of 
: Alaska's external tracijeipurlng the 1931-40 decade, the most redent decade' for a 
a^" predominantly .pe«icetl^^ civilian economy, average ^ihnual value of ^oQt- 
•v.- : -shipments totalled $584768,000, of wWch the tvo leading Items were canned 
• ^ sal.mon ($32,582,O0dIl!'or 56.1 . percent of total shijfments), and. gold 
' • ($16,764,000j of 26.6 *itent). All other' shipments accounted tot only 18.3 

: , perc«n< of thftotal. Defense was an insignificant element in the. total economy. 
The fA'ktiif mnuaL^xpeMUures In Alaska of the Department' of War, Corps of 

. Engineers, and p^pntmm bf the ^^avy was |l,646,04e,for the five fiscal y'ear^ 
1933 through 1937. Mokt of this was fqi. gsM,aiIa]iy c|vlllan,p/,ogi'ams of.riv^r 
V y ind harbor projects of tH4 Corps of Engineers, communications system cohstmcr 

•V/tlpjf and operation by th^ Army Signal Corps, ani' lhe maritime safety and 
w riivlgaUortaf aids o(the C<Jast Guard. Despite the preabhing of the early ptopheU 
f/ :'At the new air a^e, It ^ik not until the onset of World War II and the actual . 
•^'/Invasion and occupation <>f United States soli that Alaska's. strategic location 
. //. came to be recognized, not is a defense liability, but as a natural bulwark for the 
it' North American continent. The October Ij WSS'fiSnstis reported only 624 mill- 
fr "frsonnelln all of Alaska. ' " ' • ■ 
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The Native people^ (the term -Native" having recently lost jjtf slightly 



' derogator>* colonial connotation^ will ]t>e used in place oTthe more qtipbersome y ■ 
"Indigenous people*^) have "had experlenw*;^ since the first Eurcipejjrt fc^tt^cU i 
' which repeal those otall tjrcum-polar peoples/ But In keeping w| Ji AlasKaV 
total political developnienti they also fiave ma^e recent advances and mvei found m 
polftical voices and means ^f implenWntIng their objectives through |wee|(ercl^^^^^^^^ 
of land claim*. In the Inteiresl ot simplicity and avoidance of duplicattoiil ot oth^r 
contribuloh; I ha\e .purposely avoided any comment on these tlljtfcaily Im^^ 
port ah t ^developments, although ever>^lhlng I will hav* to say canjVcf t^^ken a; . 
Illumination of these political events and developments.' 1 am h^eyi concerned ^ 
only with attemptHg to measure trudely the degree to which /^{U^a Natives 
have participated hi Alas1ili'$.e<ionom}c development and Its future; pmspt^cls. • 
> Sever*! definitions should be given here \t[ order to avoid fu(,ti^e|<|o}|fusion» 

"Native population'* represents the people ^ho are indigerious to/A fisk«.Ther^ 
are several groups within this general classlflratlon having dlstln?^bjuiUml and 
' . . physical characteristics/ but they all share the comrnon ones of a^ngipad ances- 
- try and permanent residence within Alaska, the common denominator] among 
the "non-Native", peoples pis that they aif^ alt recent migrants orVd^scehqants of 

* recent migrants, of which the majority is transient. The gulf b^wferi ^laska*s - 
Natives and non-Natives when measured in terms of economic 'a;ri<l i>hyslcal 
well-being is so wide that most , writers have come, to talk of there beilng two 

* separate and distinct Alaska^ rather than one. ' \ 

Native Alaska Is quite diVerse-in therms of cultural differencjas and pjhysical ; 
environments. The jireient day Natlte Alaskans are descended from a vanely of 

; aboriginal econqrtic and socllii systen^^, each redectlng (^^^ and 
haluraliesourcedifferencesof the regions in which they developed anji the ethnic 

• ; Inheritance of the. original settlers from Asia. At tjie time of Jthci flritiEuVopean 
contacts, the toutheast region supported an estimated lO,OOQTIlng?| ahd 1,890 

/ * Italda Indians who were part Of the high vrlmltlve Culture of th« nOijthwest coast 
of North America,) The mild climate^ and abundance of really [harvestable : 
Resources (particularly marine iresources) pfeovtd(^d th^ wealthVand leisure for 
elaboration of a remarkably rich culture and sophisticated S9clat ?ysiem. Several * 
.subdivisions of the Western Eskimo and Aleut inhabited the Arct|c,i Bering Sea, ^ 

: ^ Ateutian, and Gulf of Alaska coastal regions and at places penetra^d InUnd as ' 
hunters of caribou. Estimates of the population at the time of tt/e fU^l **hlstorl' 
cal" contacts put abogl 6,300 along the Arctic coast, 600 Sibei^ah^^skimos on 

; > St. Lawrence and the Bering Stralt,*il,000 along the Bering SeitVoisl and the 
Yukon and Kuskokwlm delta lands, and 8,700 on Kodlak Islahd i^nd along the 
Gulf coast, as far east as the Copper River delta. An estlmate^^, 16^000 Aleuts 

/ followed a marlthfne existence along the chain of the' Aleutian Uknds and, on the 
Peninsul^, Some 6,900 representatives of, the Northern Athapaskan were scat- 
• tered in srhall tribal groups thjoughout the vast woodlands of, Irtl^rlor Alaska and 
had penetrated through the AJ?ska Rafige southward Into tM CooK' Inlet and 
Copfier River regions* Traces of thip linguistic and culturarch4^r#c^erlst|cs of each 
of these main divisions of theiNalive people survive to this ^ai;» being strongest 
among those living In the villages and weakest anong th0 sffcbricl generation 
which has attempted to move physically and culturally Ijtto the dominant non- 

. i^QTr^-gepoUs society fgd economy. v f 

; rKK v * . 
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This Conference is confcerned w.th the gulf that separates the Indigenous 
from the non lndigendus peoples of the North, My contribution li to focus upon 
the changing economic situation In the North and the Involvement of the Indlge- 
nous population In this development. Rather than attempt a general overview of 

-the entire elrcum polar North.I will deal (fn\y with the seetloii In whldi I live and 
work. Although a choice made for personal convenience, my observations, analy- - 
sis, and, conclusions will have btoader appllcatl6n#Alaska is large enough to 
embrace almost every type of physltal, environmental, and natural resource- 
situation to be foutid elsewhere. Its history of Western conUct, penetration and ' 
domination Is slightly shorter than itilmmedlate western and tasterh neighbors, 
the eastern sections of Siberia and the northern territories of Canada, but 
Alaska has moved further up the scaie of jwlUical developnient, having the status 

1 0f a "sovereign'! state pf the United States with relatively broatf powers of local 
«if determination. In'comjion with thfe rest of the Nprth, the Alaskan past has 
beep chsracteriMd by fluctuatloni ih economic acllylty markeH off in. well- 

jleflned and highly specialized periods. The present, as we!) ai the dast, Is 

■ fch.,.M*^2cd by a mixture of high hopes for the future which erase the lost 

sJig j^j^ihe past. • 
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numbers' difasltcally cut doiwn. During the American period the coastal Esklm^f 
suffered death from stamaticn ahd stange discfasei brought In by ihe whalei| 
who vlrtuaily e>jitingui$hed the walrus and whale resources upon wMch ; 
^ Eskimos depended for surklvdt* The southeast Indians tnanagfd to keep tl)e whitf 
invaders iit arm^s length because of ihelr savage and w^rllVe reputation/ bujj^ |helt 
downfall came near the end of the nlneteeivtb century when commerc|aV;!n§^^^ 
men and cannery men from California ahd the northwest coa^i Invaded 9M^^w^ 
_pvef their ffsheries. The turn of th^f arctic and Interior Eskimo and^}Wi?p 
Indians came when Ataiiki shifted frorri Its colonial to its mttltam|^^^ 
Finally; all inere embraced by the coming of the' welfab the 
IdSOV when nationarprogirams dest^^^ the needs of a tw^ cen- 

tury uiban^lnduit rial society were uniformally applied to a peopleM(Maryfrom 
that eondltlonV • • . i'/'' ' , WMll' ' ' 

The results of these contacts bietween ^'MM Alaska and the 
•AlaskaV economic development did bring $ome benents jnd ppj^ for 
.participation, but OB the whole tb^ ^li3n6' >vas a cdntradJctt^jy^ of un^- 
conscl9us or cons:^lous cruelty and unavoidable or needless huin^^ 
ing the colohtal period the Natives were treated as part orthej&Mlf^^^^ 
which the exploitation ww undeHakeri./If th be tyniw tf a use In 

serving the purpose of getting the resour^^ out as easily and^^apfv as possible^ 
they mi^t be enslaved as with the Aleuts; or rechiUedi as J^lft^^^^ 
Indlap fishermen and Ihelr women as a beat work force 
processing of. irtarine resources. If not>; they were ruthlessly p||sh44 aside while 
their traditional resources were exploited to the point of extjnm|<inby 
ly Imported work forces as was the tase, with the coastaf ^sKii(|p^^ 
was, on the whole» destructive to Iradltio people 
themselves, and their economic partMpatlon was fruu^giffll at 
participated or not/ their v^iry sumval rejqulrje^i^ traditional 
ways to the new conditions inipo^d by t^^ 

A review of the official A]^a14at^ as staMd in documents 

from the Russian period to t|^ttf68 pubjication by the Pedc^li) Field Commit- 
;^ tee for DevelopmentJPl^fnihg in Alaska of f ts contributioDti "to ? 
Intelligent resolytl(rtf^f - prpblemi'V hoi^ever, gms the 

Impression oj jTclear lib^ the fulkst partlclpatl^ip of the. Alaska 

Native Jri fhe deveiopment^^ p^^^ In the sharivng of it« benefits, an 

a^slmlTatloft poHcy whlch hai remained s^^ thari'i^ century and a 

"half. But the recoifd reveals that progre?S'has b?e|i wslatic, andCi^e 1968teport 
still finds the Alaska Native for ;the most part living In Vp|^ where the 
populatloh Is largely of Native origin" and .which are charM an 
"appatllngty low Income and stahdaid of iivlng, and:the vlrtp^^ 
opporlynlty,"^ • •^ W ■ 

This section will take an overa!! view of the response of ta|t of Alaska's 
Natives to economic development since 1939 only In lermsof de^fs of particle 
fpallon for which some Indices cart be computed and will rta|e pnly some 
prelimlfary prdlectlons. The selection of the time period was partl^ a platter of 
convenience ana'|tvallabllity of statWIcal evidence, but it also cptri^liSeS vvlth t^^^^ 
be^d in which >^Jaska emerged from Its pre-Worid War U coiq^iU, phase of 
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/ cconomlciJevelot>meni*^ special Naliv(? health; welfare Jn<J dovdopment pro. 
grams weye expanded or JriJUalod; Economic participation ?cquUes as^^ first step , 
that there^be communication arid cohlacl between the tvl'O Ata&kis, the Natlye 
^n^ the non Natlve. The pQpulation*development dlscu^ion of Part I will be * 
resumed with the application of Us^type of analysi^-lo the subject pf the Htst 
step, that of ay hi(^lng geographic proximU<\ 
0 ' Native* Popula^ioil Response ticT * 

. Economic Oevelopmenl -r the Geographfc Dimension . 
Xhe total population projections discussed In the last part combined with 
^ observations on the different patterns and trends of Native arid Non-^Jative 
- population, suggest tf^means of making a rough measurement of the degree of 
Native population under iresppnse to economic development In the past and a 
measure of the increased res|H)r,se heeded in the ftiture if population-economic 
developm^^nt Imbalances are to be *\^lded and iNative Alaskans ire to be 
brought into conta^<?t with arid evenluar parllctpation in the mainstream' of 
devel6pmeht» The U.S. Bureau of 4he Census estimates were projecnons of past 
trends with certair^ assMmptions concfrning changes in fertility and natural 
increase. Migration was merely assumed to reflect recent p4st trends, f he U.S. 
Department of the Interior estimates were based on a combination of predic- 
tions of . hiajor economic changes that would, alter past population trends by 
providing a broader job bjuse^ /or Ihe support of future pppulatlcns and the 
awareness that public policy can effect the .determining conditions/ Applied to 
Nallw population, the first method can, be a means gf predicting or« {Projecting 
how many Nallve peopre there will be in t'he state and where 'they will be located 
iMhey do i\otflilgrate from the region of their bkth or preWnt residence. These 
projections would, assume, then, no Native response to Uiifts In. economic 
develapmeri. The second method would provide a means of predictlfig where 
Native population protiably would be located if It were as completely mobile 
and responsive to economic* cttange as the non*Natlve. Applied to the past total 
Aliska, Nallve population/ these wpuld.be use6 to compute hypothetical regional 
distributjphs.;A comparison with the a^^^ cftuld' provide a 

crude measure Of the degr(?e of (:^st lack of rcsponshteness tb economic 
' developm^hh Th^;elatlVe distributjon of projected additional total population • 
in these estimates applied to projected Native populailoh Yn^ v^ill provide 
an indlcalion of the population Vhovements required as a first step in* social 
development; ^ ' v / * * % * ' 

Twp ^ts-^f Native populatfoh estiniatesa^ compared in tab!? 7. The first 
set qf projections for th^ stale/ and its regions assumed that Jn the future the 
Nafllve population ^wIlC not respond to economic development Id any greater 
degree f ban it has prior to 1960 and thatithe projected level of population will/- 
rtflecl a progressively declining rate of net natural increase;- Hecent evidend^y 
suggests* however, an opposite assumption of rising rates of net riatural lhcre^^ 
as^being nlore likely. ^ ^ ^ . ^ v>v/ 

the population p;oKctions oi} the basis of natuial incre^ 
4hat through the effects of public health and family planning programs there/Wlll 
be'a progressive decline jci th^ tales of natural increase fropi those of the l^^BO's 
to approximately 2.0 percent per year by 1990 or 2000. The actual IqtaLAIaska 
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and regional pdpulartion levels reported by the census and esUmates from vital 
$UlUtlc$ fronfi 194ftlj> 19Q8 and the projecUons to the yeair 2p00 on^Jhe basts of 
these aASumpUons wUl be^ as lhe*ba^ lihc from whidh to measure IKe 
degfte of development response, rmide or required. ^ ; • . ' 

The sewjnd set 0/ Native papulation esllniates U from the U.S. 

Department of the Interldt esUrwln of population ftofe 1970 t9.2dO?>. The 
underlying assumptions of ^thesit estimates were that jobs mated *by new 
economic de\-elopments woufd support additional * population abo\i> theM960 
levels In the ^rn^pro portions as national rat to employment to total 
population and;that defense' personnel arid (heir dependents would rentaln 
constant af about' tW I960 leveU.- The discussion ^W^^ of nbn^Nallve 
. poplilatlon trends frt Ihp past also suggwted their \t)1attie nature, reflertlng 
In-and t>ut*mlgratlQn and mifliillori within Alpiska Itj response to fluctuating 
eraptoyment ,as the domlnarit determinant of tlfe level of distribution of 
non-Nadve pojHilatlbn. The hon Natlvje, npn4efense pc^lallon prior to 1970 
and the. estimated Increased non-defense ^pulailon together represent what 
«• might be tailed the "economic de\'elopmeht effect" tra'nslated Into population 
« and geographic (frms. ^ • 

s The 194(J.l960 Native popuJattpn fdr total Alaska was allocated among 
the five major regions M the'sam^ proportion as ^the reported regldnal distribu* 
Hon of the non-Native, non^defense population for Ihe same period, this 
regJ6nW redislribiiHon woyld be approximate only If, Native popuJaffen hgd 
been and |s as responsive to geographic shifts In economic development as'th< 
noniNallve. A comparison of these h>;poth^tical dlstrlbUllons with the aclual 
and >rojeeted,4btribMl{6ns^assumi^ np^ wrtlgj^Uon gives a partial meamre pf the 
degree to whjch Native ^ptople Rir^rnoTbeen^ to economic develop^ 

fnent forces in the pSiit and-the degree of geographic ipoblllty they rmist achieve 
to be responsive to Mure developrWehts. Befrg^ or getting to '*where the 
action is"4represents the first obvious step. ^ 

One conclusion to be drawn from these Comparisons Is that the southeast 
region Is the only region in**h1ch niajor pppTjIattdn movemenU would not have 
been necessary In th? past nor In the future for the greater involvement of Native 
jpeople In'Alaskats e<^nomIc\fevel5pmertt. Sodal and economic dgla In ttSe 1960 
census, presented below, Indicate some degre^e of correlation between this 
mea^^ure of economic development^ response;. and well beTng of the pcopleVThe 
other four regions, would, reciirtre^major movements of >latfve population* to 
achl?vi&\^jdn > Indicated population developmcAt balance comparable to* the 
southea^ region, ' \ ^ - ' 

: The southwest and northwest regions* obvfously h/ve a large econoMlcaliy 
surplus population/ but the interior and sojithcentral regions appear fo haveJ 
substantial Native population deficits hi relation to the level of economic 
development activity as Indicated by non-r^aHVe population trends and distribu- ' 
tlon* This might lead to the expectation that the econonij and soclatcondltlons 
Of the Native pppulatloji In tht Interior ard soulhceftraV MK)uld be 
greatly above .the conditions of/those In the remaining two regions. The 
comparisons of the indicators used above, on the contrary, suggest that the 
;2^'lve well being! of the Native people Jn all of Ihese regions does not vary 
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\ jipiJPctnHy/pait of the- explanation Is thai tijc InUrior and soulhwntnl w- v 
|lo»iil, ijhtU u«d not pjjtlrely appropriate Id the arialysl? bel^tattertipted, . 
i.e. roeifursfiiehi of th« jAiount of movifn\Rnl of Native population requlit?^ tot ' 
greater developr^nt Invohtment; although they we«e appropriate foe the' put* 
' pose» for *hfch they were orlgrntilly aeflned.Xe. piannlng for general economic*; < 

ivArtd fodal development of the State, a . / > \ . 

V -5 ' Ip ihese two regions 89 percent of the 1960 n6n.Naii« popidiUon Was 
ftinc«iitrtt€?d-ln the two neal metrdpolitan regions ot Ancholtge and Fairbanks^ 
the towTJ of Kodlak, and related majordefcnse centers ais compated with only 26 ^ ^-^ 
pejcehvbt the N4,llv>^p^ the two regions (Table 8K Furtheitnoij^''''^ 

^ within the arba^ centers they conjtituted a small minority group imjAr^t- 
look. Itt othtr words^ another leg of the |ourii?y to ichleve confnyifttatiort with 

. the mahMlrfaiif remained, that o,f thf m^>vemen| lromyiM*r%url>aii places 
within the r^oh. fn the sojiihiast.^^ 

not so Important In relation, to contact between the two radal groups, as the 
nbir.NallVe po|Kjiatloh wa?, Almost equally divided between rural and urban • ' 
ptace* |lv(tit t^e nature of the, wjonomlc development ^the harvesting and pro. 
.oesifhg of itaturid resources) as compared with the nature of the i960 econqmic < 

' Mto^metit of the Jriterio and southcentrid regions (maintaining garrlsoni). 

- Slnc«^d60 there have been changes both In the behariOr of Native population 
andln the tconoinlfe deve!opm,ent of these two re^ons. 1 „ „„ ; 

Native Pojpulatlon Participation in Economic Peveiopment " . 'I ^ 

5 The last sectloh d««lt pnly one, dimenrion, the space or geographic 
dimension, of the totU change required for fuller participation Of the Native 
V people In the mainstream pf ^laska developme^iti Oedgrip^ilc raoblHIy U/iui 

' Imj^rtant aspect of .,nece$s4ri' change and adaptation of Native population to 
development, and th<( experience of the 1960'8 has seen the Native people them- • 
pelves working t.Oi*«rd this end In their polltlctl actions rftn vdfuh 
rpovement Into the state's rtiajor growth centers, Bui ^f <" 
lematn to be bfercone. fn addition lb I^lng gieographlcally mobile, the Hatlve 
population must alio hav^ vo^tlofial Mobility, aiid this in turn require* i^lng ■ . 
qualified to take .on the iobs offered and teflng accepted b>Vthe WJ^'lSlfcUve 
; community. The -journ^y^ is moire thw one from one place on the piap to ' ' , 

gtaolher. It is a journey through ttnie and between culiwres vvUh air of ti\e '"' ^ 

•a Uncertainties, corapleitltle^^ and hardships this im^^ ^ ^ C : • . 

T > No simple, measures of ihlx com|/lex of factors can be readily devised, but/ . . f. 

^ the population feharacteristlCs data In' the census firjivlde general Indlcalors. 
RiiilU breakdown of population e^nomic characteris'^cs Is not available in the . ' 

; -iensus repotts beyond the color ^assincatlon of white and non whlte, l)ut prior ^t- 
to World W« n the non-whit? data could be treated 'ai representing Native for 
purposes of'ger)eral analysis. For the 1939 census the Tjon whlte itopulatlon . 

' r coiaposttlo^ 97.3 percent Native and only 2.7 per^nt other n^h whtte. The . 

: ;■ last category was primarily Filjpifto and some oriental races engaged in OshWji,'' 

jSS:j|ih processing and services and, In any case, treated by the dominant white 

g lipputatlon as though' they were really part of the Native population. The "other 
>>riit.^hitei.» category lncrea4ed ,ln size and relative importance as a result of in 
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< tV^ inc}ad« only f4«c*» of 2,500 perwru oi more {ext*j)l Nomo) u Uited 
inc«fltsust«poHt.. ... — J' 

Jkltmt indudM s«pwate »lf>«>nUlned ijaiiuiy *blsb»ind re«rviU<fn of 100 * 
.or n)OK pcHoni Ihu'd on census worksbMrs. PopuliUon ID/Todes both 
civiliaii tfid miliUty persons fnatneuled at such defense p)am ^Mnii K> b« 
. jJeglJglble. • • ; V 

"jj "K U.8. Bureau of th« Ceruus'unpubtishtfd woiksht«l«. 
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-v'^lnrntoallQH of Nfgiow wJlh the amwl forcM, eorutm<?Uonrifrotk, etc. The 1950 
\'i»on.*rlUl« c*Ugory cprviUled of 94.& percent Native and 6.5 peicenl'olher non- 
whjtj ntH, tntt in l960-the composUfon hid changed to 83.6 |jercent Nailw- 
• *C.4'l*f«t»l other non wrhite , Fortunately for our preW purposes, most of 
Ih* «*: non-^ihlte populaMon 'other than NaUve was affltlltt^d with military 
?t. Alaslja,and^fl4i heaviest concentration the Anchorage and Falrl>anks areas, 
j The#* two cenurs did ijot experi^rfre any significant ta movemeei of NaUve 
> pQpu|a\lon until the mld-l960'$. By deductlngTfrom the tolaJ Alaska nop whlle 
<: diU "the noh whUe mlllUry and Anchorage^pertird and Fairbanks non-whlt^ 

V dvilf^n popufitWn, therefore, the balance of this .citegor>- would sttll cover 98.6 
percept of toUl Alaska Native popula\l09 In 1950 and 95.1 perceht in 1960, 

; With reIaUyt|y minor 'loss" of Native liiere. would be a m«|or deduction of 
0lh«r;non.wwte i^pulaltwi. The radal composSilon Qf the renwlnder would be 

V fhangjfd to 97.4 perc«n| Native and 2.6 perc^i other non-whlte In 1^50 and; 
J.39 rcenl Native and 6.8 percent other non-wliUe In-igeo. . 

. Jn TaWe 9 and lhe ielat.ed discussion, the followtng censu^dati hm been 
fjv UkM.« i«Me«nU|i^ of the total Natlve^populaUon characteriitlcs: non wblle 

Kw*UO«^ tot 1939^«n.wWte dvUlan popu!atlon;e« Anchonge^peowd and 

:fliibi(nk| In 1950 and XOeo.-^ Altliougfi^ ^ regional breakdown of niost poiiuli. 

tloo daU it possible fi^r 1960 and for i ynaWed numberof characCertstlca for 1950 

, and 1^89, enHiloyroe^t date foi:the<e ikree years can only be presentf d regionally 
southeast Alaska and the remalntkr of Alaska, For this discussion this will be sat- *. 
V* bfict<Ary, a» the southeast Nf Uf? p^pulatl^n differs sIgnincanUy In many respects • 

from the rematnd«rf f the Natlvia potalatloiV as discussed In the previous section. . 
■0- Indices .of the ^aUve iwpulaUoli partlc<|&llon in the Alaska f conomy are 

given by lb* rid^'Worker lo. worker r»lto»cal«flat«d from census reporti "Non- 
a: workeh" trifc taken as all person* uode.rM yeari of age ai^ persons 14 year* and 
|v over. j[ho aij» classified by the cerOur u^ not being In the labor A>rce such as 
I-. pe*«on$ doing o«ly Indderital unpaid fare%^worlC «tudebk housewives, retired 

workers, seaspnal worker*. In 'ort<e*s^who ure not ^klng eroployroeiH, 
4 tamat^ of liri^ltHtlons, ^V|perioii)! Wbi?^Janot .work be^ to '; 

G;> »enta| disability. !»♦ labor for<*ipaudei aB' per^ da6lfl«ji#<mployed or? 

unemployed under the Bureau 6f Cenita* dfljfatl<)n»'bf these ierros, as welj.A'^ 
^ oeibbera of tbe ariged force*, la Table O lb? n6n-wokket>«iitegory has been 
« separated into the a|e brackeU not noibaliy (dund In the tabor forc«, chlidreii 
^^. ind tKt^ns of r«tlrei^nt a^, In order to Indicate the rote played by population 
-f-j^ctttielhdetermlr\lngrilfoi . , V*- 

Pi{'' The non-worker-worker 'ratios for White i^nulaUon presented In Table 9 
i; leflctta the age-sex Imbaltocw.ln thU component of i^laska's total popfji'atlon. . 
;> The lrtaease over th^twenly-yeaf period from leis than one non-worker per 
<;?J5orker to sllghUy inore than one in 1960 ttflecta, the Increase In inUIUry 
i;;/ dependents and faraillea connected with' rwent eoonoipic derelbpmenia. The-. 
; V{nq««te in the ratlM agtong southeast Al|ska Natives from 2,2$ In 1939 to''2.68 
^; tn i9Q0 refijMa the po|Hilatlon boom between T950 «nd 1960, fbupl^ with a 
f.'ielatltjs SDMll Increase/ in Jobs available to Nallvet, Whereas the population 
; • Incieajed by 41 percent between October 1^ 1939, tnd /^prtl 1, 1^60^ the labor 
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force, including unemployed, Incwaied by only 24 p*r<?ent. f he impounding 
: effecU of public health progrtnB In decrewlng the death rate* and a sharp drop 
Mn the industrial sector of the economy in which most Natives participate Is 
• . drtmatlctlly demopstrnted by the data for \he Native popalatlon in the re- 
mainder, of Alaska. Native population remained constant over the 'jflAt decade 
(26.958 )n I93d and 25,956 In 1950) and Increased 30.4 percent between 1950 
. , .and 1960 to 33.839. Between 1939 and 1960, omthe other hand, tjiere was a, 
, dedlne .In .the labor force from' 7,612 to 6,707. Together these dfeveldpmenU 
itiuKe^ In a rise to the non-wbrker to worker ratio ftom 2.'44 to 4.89. 

,TKe population increase due to the new public health drives'of the i950'» 
coincided with the crash of the salmon.fflsheries and canneries In which most of 
the Kative 'population foVrnd their regular employment, Th^ number of persons 
df aO rac«s engaged In^l flsheries. lnclildlng beach seiners, and In transporting 
fUh to pioce»ln| plant? fell from 28,609 and 27,644 dujrthg the 1949 afid 1960 
^ ' . seasons to 11,992 and 1,5,101 during {he 1969 and 19'6Q seasons. The mid- 
• eeason employmittt In food processing feU f/ora H,600 andil-,960 l/fel949 and 
.1960 to 6,200 and 7.100 in 1969 and 1990.* , k • ' 

Unemployment data reported In the census ar^ distorted by the high/ 
■ seasonality In rauoh.of Aladta'r basic economy, bat the comparisoo of the* 
. unemployment rates of Natives, with white population at the dates*of the census 
• ; reports lndlcateilhy»'«tlw posltfon of the Natlv«1vor|er to the Non-Natlvi Of 
■-r- , the NatlvMabQl foBw In the southeast region, 16.6 percenf we* unemployed 
dvriPgihf Genius reference week in April, I960; as compared with 29 percent 
>; Aie.empldjr<dj«ri^ remainder of Alaska. The white labor force jeiJofted ah 

tu beeft increased rnignllon of Natives from 
'growth centers /)f the' stale. The Bureau of 

- T j>?fi a^d State rtianpower training and ariea 

ecbnbmlc development programs have focused upon Wncatlng,- training, and' 
preparing Native workers to take a greiitet pari^ln-ineetlng Al^^^ 
.,r^ AH.of.UWs ^j>ads to the expectation that the employnvenlT slluatloh has bfeen 
v;.linpioted.but aI968over.vlewstate|thecontr|Ufy. / - 
;.^f- [ "Amotfg Ala^a Native generally, more* persohtrate unetnployed or 
: : are seatonylty employed thaif hjive. permaneritjfobs; More than Ijalf 
:jr -ir of th« wo'k force Is Jobless m9sl.of the year, foj them, food gather' ' 
Ihg aclWtleV provide basic subsistence. Only oni^fourfh of the >vaik 
« force has continuing employm^t. -The Alaska Native work force, 
; .i urban and ryral, Is fsOmated to be coropwed of 16.000 to 17,000 , 
x/.; • P^fsoM . , .-SO to 60 per^j)t aw.'Jobless in March and September, . 
according ip recent seml annuajiiepprts compiled by ihe Bureau of 
. » < Indian Affair*. At thes« Umes; only lialf or thW employed have 

• J ■ permajient JoH In the summei?, when n<r estimates are compiled, 

• JobleiMiess among Nallves across th? state may drop to 20 or 26 ' 
**:|"' : percent.. .. In urban areas, Native! uwmployment appears to be 
higher than among noh'Natlves. Lacking education-and marketable 

• \ skills, the vUlager Is not usually equipped to compete In the Job 

^ •narket . . . Year-round johs^ in mo^-t .vUliges are few. Typically, the 

; ER^C^ ' ' - . • ' ' • . 



0Kx>rtWJlt[cs iare llmUVd l^ 'ife^^ 

tnto,.|>ostt^<^Wr, mm i,U\\6ti agent, mm store manager, and 
possibly scht^l; cobk father aide. In these place?, other adulU 
,. gain Ihtfome Ihrough fK« ;«?}e of furs, ftsh, or tt&'tU crafU; find 
■\ seasonal cp>woynrtni.|!ji'ay fiorti the vllli^^^ • 
I workers, or jtimtKif tjion la^ore)fs; depend Aftbn Welfare payments, 
I make, their iJJaUonaf^Oiiara Income streWk mightily; or, as Is 
U usually lh« (U.P»ovlde foi.ljie bulk [of Iheir food supply by 
• I 1 fishing, hunpg, trapping, a^d other a^flvitbsV fobd gathering; and 
.1 f , I (2) rely updn a c^^Jbfnstldn of meahs to] obialh cash needed for 
• i' , J , • fuel, some food stajdes' And for tools 4nd o(her supplies necessary to 

. ; * the hardest 6f fish a^d jwUdllf«.''« ' i ^ 
'(>/ji < • ! ' , Another gerieral me^re ^f relatlre parildpatM js a comparison ofln- 
- ft touie; received bv different ' poriidatlon irWpsf Annual estimates of personal 



,^ . , ^ - ^ f\t Afa^ans /ire avart^ back to 1950. These are 

. Hp^twl and published a|c ^g with the maferiafs for all other slates In the August 
' i. issyes of ^he SutVey of p|rri?n^; Buiness widiafford a means of measuring th^'> 
I . I felatlve economic! progress |ln A^asktl as a whb e. In originally establishing the 
; ( series for Alask8,";howeve;r -the 0fttc* of B(iSlne|s Economics also was Interested 
f ; 1^ in d^^rmlnlng the causey Ajt Al**a's,hlgh ln<50j^e level. The most chylous factor 
;p J. was reiatlve cos^fof living, Taking note thai'l 967-1958, consumer pricei In 
;|v | Anchorage* and Fairbanks] were 36 jpeic^S^ i4 46 p^rWnt abov* Seattle, the 
I rep9rt concluded;"that If- bWcei are taken Into account, per capita real Income 
% ( In Alaska Is no |ilghpr than this Jh tht coujftry h a whole, at most, and possibly 
; sonwwhat less." Another hhp^rlant factor Vaji dUcoveted li^rhetv ^aU collected 
fot the bench-martf year ,1987 V^as oi^anlzed to; present the components of per 
capita Income in foiuttajoricdnoniib' groups:^ 5 ,^ . , ' ' ' 

vt.l Military- ■ ' . $ i,80'6 . " . ; 

v.v .' . Native econoif^ 1,231 . * k 

V - ■ Natural r?s6ifrc* fconomy ,2,082 : v 

Defense-o'riehted economy SJl^^ " ^.'r'j'; '-* ^'^ 

, V *'.' f Alaska's high 1967 ln«>.tie level (117 percent of the national average) sr*$ . 

thul ieen to s stem largely fVom the stale's defense-ortcntf<J (economy lotatiM 
f primarily in the soNtpcentral part of the stale (Xl^ pei'cent of natloriij ave^e); ; 
• ti It was also dearly repealed that Alaska lyid an area of poverty which coWd be r 
Vr^ Identified iu the "N4tlVe Economy** %ncr roea^ui^d 60 percent of tile nat|onid : 
iliilerjige. • - ' -:-:y.\ <"i/}^':'^ ■-liiH^ 

■ These conclusions were furthenK>nflrmed by another Investigation wHlcK 
; organized the annilal personal income es^inttates for the period 1967 throulgh 
:> .;]d6d Into the five major geographical region^ used here and arrived at a series of . 

iotal uti per capita figures which divide the t6tal,$tate ecgnomy Into regional 
r ; rathe; than economic components. A comparison 6t i960 te^onal levels of . 

IncooM with r^ilpnal distribution of Native popu]atloi\ reporter) by the -U.Si 
■ r*ii»us Indicated a marked correlalloln between lhe"lndd6,nce of low Income and 
FRTc * WP"^**'**" concentration.* ' 
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Soulhfcft^ / 

Soqtfe*nl(rt 

Southv^st 

NoWhv^t 

toUl Alaska 



Capitytncome 

$2,765 • 
3,016 , 
1,952 • 
2,810 

jm 



Native Population " 
. as % to the » •■'J 
Regional ^oputaHo n * ; 

' > ■', 26,1 ' ■ i 
5.1 ^ 
68.1' 
9.'l- . 

19.0 



ft 



• / :* ■ ; A p9te recent study of personal Inpome wlthln Alasita found support for . 
J, the con|j|yiion t|iat since 1960 the poor have been getting poorer ah'd the rich 
: have l?^j^J;ettiniflche.r. Per caj^la income was calculated for all census districts 
on.the bialof yifagftwhd salaries, unemployment benefits and yelftire paymet^ts 
j^f «port<>d/by Ipye/nment agendas, and annual population estimates for each 
•J?: district. .. I - 



.1 



, Hrbantrural comparison was made by comparing a combination ot 
.4' lh0 fouX ,«lnsa$ dlst!rlcU containing \he largest urban centers In }.M stale with igi. ' J 
.j.Centlre jfUjfa) reglcin -"onslstlhg of four contiguous census districts In westerri' -^-'i 
■f.'. Alaska.' pther, rural census. districts were not included because of estimating 
;i'-.Jnaccu?acles associated with their small numbers or because they were Islands of. -i ^ 
':- ',*| intenMf tcohon^lcr activity; such as electronic defense installation' pt construction; 
], Which refused- district wage tobls to be very misleading as to the actual economic 
^condition of the permanent residents. In 19^0 the Native population In thV/ > fl'/ 
^rban 'cehsds districts was only 4.7 percent o( the total populatldh.'but Iri the "- f ? 
5el|>ctfd western rural dislflctsjt was 88.7 percent. Therefore, t^e comparisons " 



;;faii be taken p ji reasonable Index of the income position of Native Alaski^ni . I'l 
>IMlve to other Alaskans.; . . -'^ll^M 

V , The. firist comparlfidns of Incom^ .mide In this study are %\yxmwA^i, W mm 




dlsFi^te ^Inoe 1961- (Anchor«ige 7'8 percent, Palrbankb 9.3 per^eW, Ketchlkih . 
i " :'11.6^'perceht, and Juneau U.6 percent). In contrast, the w^$tern rural area ; 

exp^rienced.a pcr capita Income decline over the same period. The ratio of yrbln' ' • ; 
^rL'r.tdCjyt^^eriifiA'Mka per capita income rose from 3.8 in the calendar year 1961 \6.'-.>'h 
•.V 6.11^ th<;<.flscal year 1967. The report ends' with a statement of the. only' ' 
-.^,<»PcMoi» possible; ' ■ \ ' 

'"In conclusion, actual buying power per person and living standaifds . -Iv A 
af^r/il|»nnltely not Improving In rural areas of the statCi althoggh » ' : i 
living standards steadily increase ttf large urban centers. Consequent- ' t# 
ly, disparities in living standards are continuing Id l/icrefl[se. In Alaska ».;•: 
altnOjIt all victims of poverty, Injboth-urban aiyd rUral.&i*a5;'^f& • 
noh-i^htte '* chlifly Eskimo, Indian, of Aleut."9 / , " . « 
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, , Educational Prerequisites for Native Involvement 

l^fv : ; . . In EconomJc Development , 

:'- Tli's part opened with an analysls.ol th* djmfnslons'of the geogrtphfc-^' 

;: prerequisites for increased Native participation In Afaska's Economic develop- 
; « ment - moving ttm the village setting to "^hm;lhie action Is." A regional 
.t. comparison of Native population projections solely on the ba$ls of net nalunl 
3; Increase with population based upon employment prelections Indicated that the* 
y;.^ two Regions with the largest present Native populatlOnVjind prospJyit^ tot gr«at«'t 
l^'f, future growth (Southwest and 'Northwest) are al?oUhi^ twovwfelons with tHe 
... :l<>wesl employment growth potential. The tot<d numbAfOfnew/jobs anticipated 
? at all levels In these reglons„and ^^hlch would be o'p6rt to oirpersons without 
. r tegarfl to previous. residence or wce> might even be fricceedeid by the additions to 

Native t>opjJlaiion in these regions. Tb^re will be an urgent need of a large but . 
J highly Inteljl^nt relota.llori of population from these areai If a natMral out. 
: j£ miration dcjes not take place. A. 1907.68 BIA study of "employment non- / 
-jf ., availability" 6t village Natives suggest* that reluctance to moye to employment ' 
opportunities a compound of factors arising from Igrjorance and feaw. One lob' 
. ^ w> performed by education tot greats Native econ<%l(j piutidpatloo U knoW. 
jv. ledge of what lies beyond the vlRage horizons and!wha| 1$ repaired of the Native 

: 'Who would move on, . * i ; 

u}£l^-.Th& of economic participation kave d'ther dimensions of th^/': 

problem of increislng Natlye participation; The i(on.worKer to Worker ratios by 
race (one fo? white and three for non-whlte AI^KkinsV, and bpr capita lncora%W' 
comparlsohi Indicated the tremendous gap between NatlvAs and other Alaskans 
|-i.>; - which must be ov^come In prd^r to bring all rwpdiatloi! groiipi iip to the mmff- 
levels of ecortomjb partli;lpat|on. A radalcomparison of employment patterhV' 
I' ■ . leads to the further genenrf concliisl^n to be drawn that th'rpuihtfut the sUte'M- 
a whole 4he occu^tlonal or Industrial sectors In which the great^t employmeiji 
if; eitpanslon wllljake ptace are those In which few Native people ki^ today tobji 
s-H' found. As a further minimum In considering edu^tlo$ goals *nd programi, ' 
: "therefor^^ therjf Is an.yrgent .ni?ed for vocational education and retralnWg.pro- 

f aim which are keyed to the most perceptive study of general economtti trends^.- 
. „ ut this Is not enough. Sln<^ the launching of Natlvf education programs under i 
- Sheldon Jackson and the C>C ;Ji of Education In I8fi^ to the pmH Federal aifd ^-^ 
. stfte vocational training ana special education ptt>grams, Alaska's Native jieoptea ' 
rtmp received, the benefits of such prepaf|tlon for Increased economic partlc[p|.: 
is! Hon. The results hav^ b«eh less than Impressive. Because of the remoteness and i 
•js tePli^lph 6t many Native Alaskans, these benefits have not been evehly jJlstriO 
tr^M^wNrbjit even lyhere the lo</atlonal conditions wer* mo$t Ideal (the southeasC^ 
ft' ife|lon)'MUcatlon and vocational training have yielded disappointing results. ^ ■■ 
. 'At the FIfty-iSlxth Annual Convention of the Alrtskji Native Brotherhooif ' 
.r v' Md In Novernber, 1968; I was liked to give « keynote address dealing with the 
""■^ dilemma.'o I used as the basis of the address a tevlew of the expetlence of th/ 
♦ . .<nd the Tllngit, Hilda, and Tslmshlan people during the decade of ther' 
, * 1950*s when fishing suffered Its deepest depression and forest products were "' 
: : '•"•"•»'^d as a major economic development with the. construction of two large 
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pulp mills at Ketchikan and Sitka. Although the region's incBme ana employ, 
mcnl levels were impressively expanded betWeM 19^:>and 1960, an'analysis of 
th^ ecdnohilc and social data pr^sbnt^ In the two censuses revealed that there 
had been virtually no shift of Native workers from the declining fisheries to the 
irapldly expanding forest product? Industries. -All measures of total economic 
4>arHc{patlon, In 'fact, Indicate^^ declining rates for! f^atives between 1950 and ^ 
1960 as compared vvitli*^sharply InctC^slttg wfes for NbnAVhUes. Population data : 
adjusted for factors . i;elalVd to Bureau, of Indlap Affairs programs at Mount 
Edgecumbe. ne'ar Sitka indicated a migraUon. of Natives from th'esejwo centers 
ot development as compared with a 31:3 percent increase of nori-Nallve popula- : 
itori-ln ihe Ketchikan area^and a 99.7 percent Increase In the Sitka area; The 
cd'/^iifslon drawai^as^'stha^^ jobs and (he hew income;crealfed by this 

developjnent were takeft Up by'^^^^ utilization of the . non-Natlve 

laWr force ,and a significant Immlgr^ion of additional workers from Outside, 

But an ewn jtiorf striking conclusion was drawn from an examination; of 
these data for the I950's. The vital statistics .forlhe decade reported a t6tal net 
natural increase (excess of births. over deaths) for tV flatlves resident In the , 
southeast region' which v;as mdfo' than twice 'the Native^ population Increase^ 
computed by deducting the 1950-frQiji the 1960 census date. The *1os3" vfas 20 . 
percent of th**1950- piopulatJon. living tfeifough this period of hardship ajrhbng 
fishermen' and^worhrf^hortag^s In the n^w.forf^ procjucts industries, I was 
avf^re of the difficulties of'jchartgStig fisherman into mill operatives and loggers; 
from my'InvolveWht in a program (n 19§3*54 whfc> attempted this on a crash 
feasls with predictabte restilts of total failure* Ac<^^r>tlng welfare whiehjt that 
lime was In |he form of dislributlort of surplus agricultural' products was le^ 
' degrading to a flsh^rma^^than surrendering himself to the tyianhyjof thfe^time-.: 
^clock aTvd the meaningl0ssrt^s$ .of factory labor, 1 w^s also sadly aware'thal 
.migration tn a growing number of cases Was pi:^feraji)le to either, if It lield put. 
Hhe hope of remaining what pne h$d always been ^>r ev^^h a sSiatJow of .5wh^t one 

Evervthing that we are able to.antlcfpale conc;?rning Ala$ka's:futuVe»' >n4 
I of the Nbirth in general, Is thai U -wHl moili? everi^(urthpr'1t»an the present from 
n forms of employrn^nl and ways of Hving which are compatible with thi? tradl- 
?'tion$) wjfys of At^Va's Natives. Given lime, possibly a genersitloh of lime, Ihe 
> needed a'djustmenls might be made, but the process would be ^sUy Ifrttrms qf 
r human w.eU.bclng and loss. Greater lrfv61venjent of the Native i>epples of the. 
i" North In these new economic futures of Iht North and eventually beyond the 
geograpW* l)0Undaries with a mini mum, of suffering requires more from educa- 
~ tion than knowledge and training alone. This greater challenge Is difficult to 
- grasp or to formulate into' words. Speaking to representstives of Alaska's fJatives- 
« J|i November 1968, my toncludine Remarks were surh ah attempt. 

; / Ktiov/ 1 ai^ ready i6 discuss what you as members of the Alaska '■/ 
'^i , *,Natlve Brotherhood and Alaska Native Sisterhood can or shduld do ; 
about 'Alask!> deveto()hienl.' In light of what ha^ already been said,. ^ 
we cannot bV should not simply sit back and let things happen, Youi 
might argue that major development, such as the establishment x>f 
pulp mills, is'something beyorid our control. Wc do not have the 
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nnancial or leehnka/ mearts to do Ihls ourselves and therefore/must 
rely u wn Outside sfources and decisions In which we play no part. 

. Thls^li true. But, llOs^ organization and its ^embers should keep as 
fully Informed on/planned developmente as possible. You should ba 
constaplly conce/ned wUh anticipating the future In order to pre- 
pare fot it For years you have made education of J'our youth 

one of. your prVnhry concerns. Thl5 Is one means of helping your 
youngjKopIe tilreparc themselves to lake a greater role In the emerg- 
ing future. But there Is als9 a Heed for continuing education and 

ttrainlnif for all age-groups, for the. future will be a &>nstanly chang- 
ing one. Yoii can assist your people In. planning for participation " 
throufeH helWng them to anticipate the changes and changing re- 
qulrem{nt5yAs in the past, your 'political InOucncfe and power must 
conlinuje tof be applied effectively to promote objectives which you 
have ca)rcf6lly chosen as being desirable. In addition to support of 
education /and training prograpis, you should Inaugurate programs of 
study df forms of economic organization, such as marketing or 

IprdduceH cooperatives, which realize additional development^ made 

. posslWeibrtlvrlargcrdevelopmente^-lParllclpatlon requires aMlcl^^^ 
lion, planning, edupaWon, training, and organization, Bui we also 
have a r|)le to jplay In shaping the future as well as p|rilclpatlng In It. 
An uib^ sociologist, Edmund B^conjn his book Design of Cities 
has said; *We arc In danger cif losing oiie of the most Important 
concepts of mankind, that the future Is what we make It'," 
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CIqu$ Bornemnn has worked in the office of the 
Greenhnd Deportment as one of the chief policy 
makers for many yean, flis economic analyses of 
i/< ; " Oreenbnd are among lh4 most perceptive aoalktble. 

. Mr. Bornemann prepared the fofiowlng paper lohlte 
f i* ^eroi/ig as Chief of the ^Greenland Secrftariet, 
1^* ^^penh^eru / - ^ » 



- Economic Development 

" in Greenland 

■< and lt$^ Relationship 
♦ to Education 
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; . I ' Dn Rogers' !>5p^r on Alaska Is oF considerable Interest to anybody; 

• oeirupying himself ^vlth th^ problems of Greenland, AHMbugh people In 



OreenlAnd wHl give nod of recognition to sweraJ of thej)roblem$ d^aK wU^ by^ 
4' Rogers, it should bo noted that a number of conditions, geogr^phlc/dimattc an^ % 
not least hisloricaJ, i^re different In Alaska and Greenland. Large ^rls of Alaska 
are climatically In a belter situation lhaji Greenland ^here the conditions of life 
4re greatly Influenced by five slxths of the vast territoJty of Greenland being 
covered by the ice cap. A^i as to resources,' Alaska seems to be In a considerably 
hotter position than Oreenlte*d#^ 



The Colonial Period \ 
v Until 1953 Greenland was a Danish colony, a closed countr>'to which 
% i strangers were admitted only with permission from the Danish Giyfemnvent. The 
^?^:/purpose was to protect the population against undesirable Influence from the 
I outside world so as to pre$er\e the Greenland culture and secufc a harmonic 
I f ''^"''''^nipenl. ♦ , 



l;>ERjC 



]; 2H . — TheEcoflomteSiJtiadon , / . . 

Z: ' . ' f . _ 

\_ A report publkjied by my frientf, Mf. Mads LIdegaard, and I, In 1960 after 

^ i* ^^ri^h to Alaska contained the fotlowtjig passage: j * ^ 

^ _ : **Fioni the. be^nnlri^ of the Danish, Colonlxatlon sUrtIng In 
"p- the eighteenth c^nluty {i12\) the Oreifttlandefs 'have been 

J ' ^ protected against Qutet Influences by the slate/ a protection, which 
|> fn periods hai brought with ft a certain stagnation JVt the same time 

.^y : . the Alaskan Eskimos have for generations been is^xposed to a very 
'i^:^^.^^ mark^jd4frfhience from the white man, firstly by the Russian traders 
: . and aaventurew, and sfnce then by American pioneers and 
^ ' golddiggcn. The Eskimo culture In Alaska has not lecelved much 

- attention, . and^not^unttl a . latheicLJate date^haauthe^ government ' 

::\ brought Into effect the {Trol^cllve measqres for Alaska's native v 

hi !^ popMiatJdn> namely by the eslaWlsbmAit of a^sp^^^*" «<^hool and 

/ ♦ ^ ' health departn>enl, * ' 

y^{' ' ^ **Whlle In Greenland Is found a clear consciousness of 
Gr6enlandic people who are member of the DanUh slate «s equal 
W - *cUli^hsv we found fn Alaska no belief, that the EsMmos will coii- < ^ 

tlnue to be aWe to. live as a marked cultural group with their own ' 
M: language. All efforts are focused on bringing about the education of 



i: % ^ Ihe Eskimos, so they can Join' the ^meifcan community as citizens 
lP^^:tV with 'equal rights and able to compete.**' 
^ ' The desire for a quiet development of Ihe.Oreenlandlc community was 

'^'-l also decisive for the, Gnomic policy In colonial Greenland. In his book 
EconQmk Policy tn Greenbnd the. Danish e/Do/ipmlsC Mogens Boserup desottbes 
?,/ tMhal periods . 

^r:^ : ?^Up to the second World .War, the/economic admlnlstraUon o( 

i;- > ' * ^ CJreenland bad been guided by the prlnd^iilHtt Greenland must be . / 
" neither a financial irabliltS^i'nor rjourc# 0f proftt.for the D4nlsh \. 
Stale. iDonsequentJy/ the prlc?« pal^ to j^nmary prodiK^rs and the 
prices 10; be- paid for consumed goods in the Qoveittmcin t shops were h. 
. . flxed. at iuch levels that the OoYemment*s ecorfOmHc activities would : W 

gi 4 result In a surjrfus (arge enough to coverXtbgether with the Govern- - ; 
^ii r^ ment*s orbflt frpm the mining of Kiyolit) the expenditure oh i.l 
education, health, church and general adtrfhlstrajitoii. Direct t4xe$ 



were not levied.**^ 



m 



*- . ■ , ■ ■ * ■ 

The Period After Woitd War 11 ^ 
WoHd II roused Greenland from|\er magic sleep, and ifier th«>warlt 
t r was no longer possible lo keep tb& counlry Isolaled. M H^nje that ibe ItoUAlm 
ptftt.Hed the population against dnde^red Influcftce from oylslde, bu| at th* 
jamc time It nwant stagnation with all the unfortunate conscquencei Irtvolted. 
When the Danbh Prime Minister, Hans Hedtofl,.vli«€<? (JrwnMd lii 1948, the 
Midal distress and the'widespread tuberculous mide a 4eep Impression <»i httti^ 
and shortly afier his return the government set up a coniMs^on to deal with the 
problems in Greenland. ^ ' . 

■ In iu report the Greenland, Commission of 1048 recomme'nded far* 
—chlng reforms In all sector* otsodety. The r^utla<$f these recommendallona 
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w*re first |cU within tW Healih Sehiw a»,'In the flflks. a public campaign was 
»t«rted 8gaJiu.l tuberculojls, Uie scourge of Orcehl^nd. Thanks to systemaHc 
■ efforts the^r^te bt mortality f^dlhcd gt^ally, and -from bclag the commonftt 
.^usc of death, 'tubereulosli was. fn.the mld-slxlfes, ii< far down as the twelfth 
^ace.ln the death Ate statistic*. The disease Wiks Mnder^control, and 1967 ms 
the.Orst year without any deaths from tuberculosis In Orej? nUnd. 



mi: 



OevelopmenfoflhePopulillon .. v 
The efficient work made by the Health Scrvlce,.theJrtprovcd hygiene, and ' 
: Ihil hlglier standard of ll«ng for the po}<ulatloh has helved the moftalUy, and as, 
at the ame tl we..t|w birth rat^ has Increased en o rmoitfly. Increase of Ihc 
population ip Ore^nland has'shown an eHploshfe d^elppmeot, tli increase being 
'.almost four'prvcenl annually. Sincj. I9at.th'e populatldn In Gteentand has In ' . 
;^ased as>rollows:, * m.' ' * S 

1921 , • --f ■ uM . 
im ' - . ' . ■18,?08 . I ' 

: ' . . ,1963,^ ' ~ .35,499 . ^ 

m^k': V J965^ * , ' 39,600 ' ' ' r - .^ 

V 1967 . : 4:1,792 ' .. 

4fco' ' ' , v^y^ - ■ - * ■ ) 

':,:'-iM:cttw figure^ also corhprlse the persons* bj>m outside Greenland, whose^/ < 
/•.iptfcentage,pf the total ptfpulalion.bas Incleased ^considerably during recent 

years. T^ percentage of the non-Native population has, since I860, developed as ' , 
*>foUows; \ • . . • . > . •. 



mm 



mm 



. / ■: V 'i9oi;>- ■ ■ :~v-:^. -:;2.3%^ - : / f«| 

.1938 ^ - /- ' 2.1% • .:l 

• 1945 - 2.7% . • . 

- 1950 , - , 4.6%;, ' . fj 

f> " ,' 'From the nUddle of the last century up to World W« li there were, 9% will % 
be see^, only small fluctuations (u |he percentage of the ptfi)uIdUon coming from ' - ' 
:f\I)enm«k; ajJatc a^ In 1945 th^ perceol««e was untler three. iSlncethen^ regular ^^r 
^^WSii^^si H seen in the numbv of. Danes, first and foremost necessitated by the ' ; :f 
f^y^tirrent' dejfclppme^J.^wWch' calls for persons with education anil qualifications ■ 
:.''.:no\, yet acquired by a. sufficient number of Oreenlanders. * ' . : •% 

rt^Kj<^">Whlle, up to the 1950*$, SUte-Employed persoriitel |tt|e to Gtcenland, i . 
f~ regularly. IncreaMng number of Danes are now' Ihdepen^p t>r eroplbved (h ■ --h 
^^^'prlvate und^rtaklbp within commerce, trihsport aWthe artjsan tfade$. As wjll . ' 
% be seen, dose to 16 percent of the population In 1967 were bom ouUMe 
-jfTvOWenland. • .. .. . ' . ' # / 

f ';/ Boserup examined in his book whether thU demographic sltuatlorTfty 
A f ^ ' ) economic progress, as. some observers are Inclined to think, " 

; vFRir . ' • / ■ 



was [Of Iho opinion, Ihal iimipiip}^h(tniiot\K9M shonh to ^ untdunckd 
b^cKus^ Greenland*^ ok»ni>mic situation is:d|fferent h m^ni iropoiUnt mpecls . 4 
from the. dtuatfop usually found In und^f4mtoped countiie^lh a high rate of ! 
pof«yatlon gromh, V \ ' ' * \. 

; : Boserug discussed the effect of population growth jifHh regbcUo etch of 
tKe |hrc^ barriers which might €0(tcelvatMy prevent a steady increaseln income > 
P^f year jjamely rMfure, ca^tot and mrktl bu(/eb. * 
**Provlded that dimallc conditions do t^i worsen, the Ushertei 
; can be Vvpcicted in the foreseeable futut^ to gtfecoa&ttmj^ \ 0* 

; additional inpuU pf capital and labour In other words, ^nature* 
^ : would not appear to a tlmitlnj^ iTactor for a expansion of the basic * 
. 1 indusif>%'*-* , ^ / 

vyitb regard to (he captlat barrier Boseruppoirited out that: . ' * ' ^ ^ 
*f *'(ireenIand*s^poslUob Is quite exceptI6naJ in thai it Is ^ \, 'i 
numerous as Greenland's pwn. h\ these conditions, the provision of 
the capital necessary to cope with the population Increase In Green> t 
. land can not. be" a serious problem. of financing for the Danish / ' J 
; economy ' ' - » ; 

As to the market outlet Boserup remarked that: ^ . / ' , il 

* "... prospects In world nwrketa for fish processed by mK>dero 
. I freezing methods ar^ npl bad^ and QreenlanjJ^ sh>iie In the total 
: • I \^ume of world trade tn thes^ products ts sn^lt, so that not even a , ^ I 
I large relatfre {hcrea2<? In its e;(porU would be expected to produce a ^4 

^^■v^gjut>:^ ; . ^ ' ^ I 

*Bo^rupccndud€d: •i 
* ; ^ ''Greenland tljusajppetrslpjjr favoured In alt three respecla,^ 

j and the ht|^ rate. of popidatitSnincrease ^erefore need not be de- 'J| 
, ; ' plored on economic grounds. As r^egards to poIiUca) results of rapid : 1 
population Increlbi they .nuy be regard^ ^ wholly beneficial* This ^ . j; 
' j itipO bfc&use under th^ conditions of modem dvUlzatlon a popula- '^ -^-^^M 
Yxion of only 30,000; people - ^apedally when scattered over a very . 

large' area — vrill find It difficult to bal^nc^, irithout undue sedusion 'A 
[or e^ces&t\^ domination by immlgraAta* With^a population of . 
• • 6^80,000'- and witb^peally Improved education facilities these . u 
^ ; problems should be easier to solve/*? , 

■ . ■••'■"-■■■'■■-i'-i 
' / Plans ^or Development * 

, Schedule & shows bow tnfestmenU were appointed tn the period flrom :A 
' 1951 to 1965. t}urtng4hese yeiyfs the iUte tnveaed touSly more lhai(t^OOO' a| 
«f^llion kroner, but the rate was further increased after the Greenland Council of i 
.196b (0 60) had concluded its work; Under the impression of the enormous ; 
P9pUlation increase, (he Comndsslon niade an Investigation of the need >for ; ; 
im^tments in Greenland, and, on the basis of the inv^lgatlo!i» thtf Coounhdon 1 
wor)ced put a teh year plan for (he development, wbtor at the price level of U^at 1 
tliM (i963) presupposed a transfer of capital jfrom Denmark of 4,200 mQllonf; vi 
. kroner In the peilod of 1966*75^ about htif fo^investmenti and t>ie other hair ^ 
for operational ^xpenciiturel ' ' < .r * ^ 
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^ f . ^' 

;V V bwfa of the report glv^n by tlie Council, the MinUtiy for OitcfiUnd 

^jrorked outM Investment scHeme with* an Investment framework qt not le« 
' :lhinl|246 ttillHonktone^ - : 

: ' " Theinain idea behind[.the ^w^n\n% has t)een th; theories forming the basis 
V for the work that h«i\|l>een done by the Greent/ind Couno! of 1960 (0 60), vte.: 

A si jnlfkant impi^veinenl of the standar? of living In Greenland will 
^ :^ depend. on a oo^i^auedl^ncentralton of the |>opula\loh whereby a . 
\ y larger proportion pf the inhabittnta will setjtle Ih urban dUtrlct«« 
:f : ?: Opiy in tl^s way will it bei^)bs&lble to provide the necessary sources 

'of income and to make school fadlitfes, sodal seryjces, elc,» available ' 
: \ , to a reasonaWe e)AenL : . 

Tfx^ malnsley of Qref jiland trade must be the all-seasbnal marine (Uherles. 
In conlequf nee hereof future developments will primarily pivot on . the 
openwaUf-townst^*05Kltbab, I^ed^ S^li^liertoppen and KoUleinsborg* 

fr: tli^ie centers provide the best opportunltiesf for fishing on a large scale and at 
>A all seasons ofUhe yean Second In Importance f^om an economic point of view 
l^jjtfiU be the shrimp centers at DtsHo Bay. ^ ^ . 

^ When considering this as the /nain line, the four tasks setout Mlow mpsl 
Kx^b^ given priority %hen distdbuting the total amount available for inve^tm^nt: . 

K"' 1. The Export Tra4e r- i.e. the fisheries and.th^ fishing Industry^ as ^ ' 
they wlU form the economic basis for Greenland's future • 
: .development. x * ; ^ 

t2»H(^uslng /Devefopjnents necessary concentration of. the ^ ^ 

population (apart f lom that, also for ot)ier reasons). 
3. School for Children and Adults r well educe teitfnum power being ^ , 
;>:: ^ one of the prerequlslstes fot/reorganlzatlon of Greenland's trade 

andfndustry with a ^w to Improwd economy* 
ty.r :> , 4* Social Services to^cow the, growing need 'for day nurieries,^ \ 
kindergartens, reo^allon centers and oth^ fad^ntles fdir the young 
^ peopiet rtc*, caused by the growth of the towns; the Industrial / 
"' f development, and the Increasing employment of women, * 

f> • A summary of the current five-year plan from 1968 to 1972 Is given In* 
reschedules. \ ] 

- Population Prognoses ' 

An essential b&sls,for the Investmieht planning .i^yO' course^ the expected 
rv. incr^ of the population and Its future distribution.. With a growth rate^^f 
^Y^m^l four preceht the Greenlandi^ populMton wouM dottble in 20 years; buf 
i 'there Is reason to believe that the Intenstlied programme for family planning,^ 

including the t/icrea^ng use of the loop and oth^r contraceptive devices will 
.f; bring about a reduction of the birthrate, and* a somewhat slower population 

increase to expc^ed In the l^^O^^ On this assumption and- taking into account. 
^Kl|ie -number of people expected to come into, aiid leave the i?bunliy, the 

authorities now work on the basts of the following. population prognosis fo^ 
I Greenland (indgding persons born in De^nw 

iERiC ^ 
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■ - ■ ^ \ ■ jy, 

13.600 
60,000 ■ 
- 66,000 

^ ■ . 1 

■ DUtributton of U!e PopuliUon .'. ' ' 

As already, menttonedt an inmasing concentration of th« population In 
the |bigger towns 1$ expected^ although thbis not the case in the sealing districts 
where the poputattdn must be scattered with a.view to the sealing posslbttitles, 
. In this respect the Greenland Council of 19,60 has nuide the^ foijowin^ 
forecast: . . ' ' ♦ ^ 

''By 1976. 80 perceAt of 'the population will be living In the towns against 
60 percent today* In the Ashing districU neariy dO percent wUi at that time be 
living In townS:** . « ^ • . 

The nygralion in Greenland is not a new phenomenon. Since World War 11 ^ 
frequent migrations have taken place, and the booklet Issued by the Ministry of 
Oteenlaad ''F|om Outpost to Town.*' says on this subject: 

feir? years ago the Committee for Sodal Research in Greenland 
examined ihe census fflum for 1950<$0, which showed that witbip 
each sln^e yeiur of thislaijier period about 10 percent pf the popula- 
tion moved (trom one settlement to another. In some years the rate, 
was even higher^ yiz, about 12^ percentv Already in I960, it could ' 
be ascertained that mort than 60 percent of the adult populatl6n In 
West Greenland were settled jt a different place horn U|at where 
th^y bad been bom.*'^ 
These many removals may definitely he seen to fbUow a roalp trend*' 
According to the Conunittee they practically all go tn one direction, viz«{ firom 
outpost to settlement; and from setOemenl to town, Le., always toward large 
places/ Hie Census figures ig|iow that in most'towns in Greenland the new arrivals ^ 
are in a nfvilorlly. 

The past years have been an Influx to the towns here as everywhere else In ^ 
the workL In the period fh>m 1950 1^ 195&| 42 Inhabited ptacea In Greenland 
have been depopulated, "and the njif^tlon the setttementa shows a 
refiularty.Indreasln'g trend. The extensive migration necessarily gives adaptation^ 
difficulties and sodal . problems to th> peo|rfa coiidng from t^ small stati$^^ 
settlement opmmunltiea to the different w«y of Ufa In the towns, and the f^tf v 
that the social harm wilt be too great hait given rbe .to an animated public debate 
about thejuslincatioQ pit he concentration policy. The oitlckifi is^n particular^ 
levelled against ihe development of the four ppenwater towns. 

The tendency In Greenland is the same is In comsponding territories and 
countries, for Ir^tancei Iceland, the Faroe Islands, and the northern parts of 
Norway, and even tf the investment pcriicy should be reversed {n whole or in part 
til favor of the smaller places, there is reasoh to believe that the bigger towns ^ 
would still exercise an attractive influence, especially on the young people. 

Schedule i elucidates the expected migration to the town In Greenland up 



1980 
1985 
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The Employment Slluatioh 
^i^^^ : ^. / • * * ' ■ - ' ■ ■ ' ' 

^ As stated by Mr, jLotz ih his commentntyto Dh Rogers* PM>er, H musl be 
admitted ; , that ^Maska hji^ some good stAUstlcs*" Thd Greenland, on the 
other hand^ Is in rather a weak posHion as regards employment will be seen In a 
> few yean, as, at the morpent »>a sy$tem of **labour market offices^* Is being set up, 
\ J and among the *lask$ to^ be performed by these otnces Is that of collecting 
: } njaterlal for the wotking out of ^m)>loyment itatUUcs. * • : 
'/j ^ In viewi>f the fact that j^allpg^and marine fisheries are the domlnalJng 
' ¥ trades H Is understandaWe that seasonable unemployment must occur In Green- 
ly; Jand, Furthermore* there I? reason to draw attention to the special form of 
V, unemployment which Bosertip^de$cribes In his book as *H'0luntaJry unemploy- 
; ?^ iront'* in the senie that the^ $upply of labor for wage empldyment as well as for 
LV> ftshlngs appeals l<i.. be tower than /what is usvially .regaTded as "normal" In 
fi:^* European countnesT"^ i . 

;;;; Especially In the winter period seasonal unemployment will occur, whereis 
:V In the summer period there is a prohoun<^d shortage of labor in the; towns. To 
;:v; judge from the reports avaitalrfe ahd, Jh particular, from the records of the 
^tV BnK>unls paid as public assistance, ItJs, boweyer, justifiable to maintain that, so 
y far, unemploymenf has constituted no serioUs problem to the community of 
ii; J Qreenland/ * ' \ ^ , ! ^ 

;/ ^ ; It Is characteristic of the labour market In Greenland that the development 

rate and not least the hectic Investment rUe has necessitated the present? of a 

con^deraWe number o^ Banish experts arid workers. Out of a labour force of 
i^fk 13,026 persons In 1966, 2,665 were Danes i^jnt tip from Denmark, and a$ will be 
l^v^^seen from sthedule 4? these persons* preferably had. the Jobs requiring good 
V\ training and skill And consequently were bf ttH(^^^* Ihe reason Is^ of 

course the Introduction of a new technique wd hew trade conditions, which 
tt* tave, so far, been unknown to the Oreenlanders. through an Intensified develop- 
;V htent programme, the Danish Oo^^rarftent tries to niake the Greentanders cap* 
^\ able of taking cvet the Jobs held by the per^nit^t senVfrom *'Creenlan<flzatlon" 
l'^ of the lal^ur market, but at the ptesenl level of Investment there are hardly any 
>. \ prospects of a radical change towards the end of the 1970V will be known, 
5^ : education and training are tlme-eoi^suming prbctssel i ' , 
, ^ In 1965, the labour force available on the Greerilandlc labour market \n • 

the age groups of wprklng was 10,900. This figure is expecteil to'riie as follows: 
' 1970 . - 12,000 ; . ^ 

1976 \- 13,800 ^ . - \ 

r ' ; ^ 1980 16,000 ^ - - ^ 

rV If the fisheries do not fall; In the next few years and* provided thai the 
t\ planned .Investments are made, U Is supposed that this labour /orce^ ctn'l>e 
U?: absorbed. However, In carder to >vpld linemploymenl Jt U neces^ 
: Native labour forvv to get such good training In the years to come that they wflf 

W.«bte to take over the Jobs now held by personnel from Denmark, TheVefore; 
;|vMht development will mal^e heavy demands on the educaljonal sector. : 

^ pn the longer view, U Is a serious queUlon whether ihe fisheries wUl be ^ 

tWia to give work to the growing population, and In particular, occupational. 
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problems m«y arise It the Investments are reduced. These problems an? receiving 
^ some attention In the Ministry of Greenland where a developmepl plan up top 
*I985 Is now being worked out. ^ ' \ ' 

y " Fisheries ^ , 

from the above^ the fisheries are considered tp be the 
^indpal trade In future. This view h|i5,been criticized from varloiis quarteri, but^ 

the grounds that the Oreenlanders^are being tied to a^lrade of a rough and 
>JKflcuU , nature at a time when the world mirket for fishery produce does not. 
vtvm to offer very favOUbbte\conditi<^p3. The various Greenland committees 
have, however, found It reaso^bte to bmld Up^a OreenUndJc trade artd industry ! 
on the basif of the natural resources; codfis^h, shrimj), and salmon; because the 
populatiori outside (he sealing districts proper has grown accustomed to fishing 
In a generation. ' , ' 

^t' yie tiirn of the century^ sealing was exclusively the principal Industry In 
Oreeniand^^ but in the twentiW codfish was observed In considerable quantUIea 
along the west coast of Green)ai\d, and during thi tallowing decades coastal : 
Tishing developed, shall boats being used to deliver the fish to the plants ashore 
where it was salted or dried with a view to exporting to southern countries, in ^ 
particular the Catholic MediUrtanean countries* Since the mid fifties the stal^ 
has treated a number of in^iisiriat plants up the west eod$t of Greenland for^the . 

Sroce^lng of cpdfish,' shrimpy and salmon, and especially shrimping hasV 
eveloped greatly. * ' . : . - 

• Towards the encf of the fifties the Oreenlanders fished from dinghies aj\d 
quite small motor boats, usually 20-22 fool boats/bul the shrimping brought 
4bo'ut a considerable growth of the Greenlandic cutter fieet* and today. there>re 
more than 100 privately oWned cutters ot 36 feel or more. The Oreenlandi^ 
^fldiMnf>en relatively soon be^am^ accustomed to the bigger |y pes of craft, the^ 
putehase which was ferftiered, possible by favourable Government loans and 
grants. During the' latter'half of the sixties the size of the boats has increased 
considerably: The staje has led. the way, by acquiring two Hnc-fishing craft of 80 
tons aiid two of 160 tons^ but also private Greenlandjc fishermen have made ; 
Investments In big line-fishing craft for codfiEh^ng- * ' 

Since 1950 the Oreenlaj^dlc fisheries have developecJ as follows: 

In the sming of ')96d the first Or^enlandic stem trawlers of 500 tpns 
belonging to Ih^fState were launched, and in the period upMo 1973 font more 
state-owned trawlers ttp expected to i>e added to the Greenland fleet of flshlrtg 
vessets.^The purpose H to secur^ (6jr the Greenland fishermen a share In the large 
stock of fish at tf\e banks in Davt^ Strait and thus to secure the Greenlandic 
Industiy regular supplies of raw materials air the year round* Thereby the 
^employment In'the fishing industry in central Oreentahd mignl be more,coristanti 
than is the C4se at the moment when It Is prone to iseasona) fluctuations.^ 
- : ^ Although shrimping ha$ developed satisfactorily, the important cod 
^ fishing is stdghatinjK In spite of the use .of Increj^ihg to^nnage. According to the. 
biologists, this mainly Is cau^d by the oyei^fishing taking place in Greenland 
•*'**^rj in consequence of Ahe mten§ive Ihlemallonal fishing activities, The large 
nYr ial stocks of codfish are now caught ^uch faster than before- Also climatic 
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. ' (ilher TrtdM 

^ .So far^ the Gr&gnland t/ade and Ind ustry hav», lo an over<whelniJng degree, 

beeh^ased oit. scaling and fisheries. It Is true that sheep-breeding has/ with some 
(success, been developed In South Greenland, but the possibilities In this trade are 
~i!:J!3>v«K Urmted. On an estimate, n maximum of 70 farms with 760-800 sheep each 
p my b^ aWe to 8uji«^r Consequently, sheep-breeding Is of no great ImporUnce 
fi-Mrrtwd!! the^pjtf^weht of (he greatly Increasing population. 

^^^^0m$»x%im§g'... , ■ " ■ ■ ' ' 

S- 1^5; .''wnlng In Gr*^nland Is mainly known In .the form of coal mining at 
irQutdjlgiJsat and t ho mining of cryolite at Ivfgtut. But the state Wned coal mine 
« vat Qutdllgs^t Is to be closed downln 1.972 In consequence of the highly Increas. 
gtflng deficit, \whlch, amdng other things, Is due to marketing dlffltfultlea on 
r?i*«P""t of corisumers shifting to liquid fuel'. The cryolite quarry Is wolked out 
IJand In about ten years all the existing cryolite will have been shipped ftom 
.^|:.Ownl*"d. . ' , , 

M«y 12, 1965, prepared the way for private Initiative to explore 
|f» ""plolt mineral deposlte In Greenland, which has resulted rather b^ 
|?^|ctlyIUes, the outcome being a nnmberof interesting mineral find*. The flndi 
|?:a.bat have so far aroused the greatest Interest ar6 the owurrence of lead and sdnc 
|5[n the Umanak district, -chrome at. «Fisken«^l»', uranium,' niobium and 
|^,bprylllum at Narssag and molybde'nurh at Mestersvlg. But so far no mining hM 
been commenced anywhere, and at most places nUnlng would Involve extremely 
^^-J^urge InviPsnhenU. . * v . / * 

|g||f#=fflj»:ff::fe Prospettiarid .Problems ■ : ymmsm'mssm^ 

vv The reform policy pyrsued since, 1950 ha* brought about considerable 
l^- progrey for the Greenlai»dic population. Tuberculosis. Is under control, the 
^I jverag^ duration of life has Increased greatly, the standard of accommodaUon 
P^P ^he education system Is developing with explosive' force, and the 
;^.,eifecUvfe Income has been trebled; 

.\ Atsd in the political field a positive developmerit has taken place. -Anyone 
It j^Wno has followed tH^work performed by the local councUa In thU'period has no 
f ;<%>u.bl that the members* faculty of dealing with the Increasingly complloated 
social problems has Improved considerably. The Provincial Council of Gr^nland, ' 
rjvdeallng with all propoMjs In connection with the development In Greenland, saw 
n:«J* I»H"«al position sliengthened In 1967 whfn the Govemof, who bid, so far. ' 
Itf wjeslded over the Councirs meetings, had to yield his iteat to a chWrraan elected 
-the CpuncU. At the same t|me, th^^Provlndal Council set up Its own 
jp.^Wtariat, and' now the Council is able to deal with the business submitted 
#:^tliout assistance from the stale authorities In Greenland. . ^ . 

fe'L? H'" countries whei« development Is moving at a Mgh rate. 

If Jiowewr, social adjustment difficulties are seen In Greenland, espedally In the 
IflfpWIy growing. townships, where ^ne finds Increased criminality and arising 
i^«*«>«l>lW4 of alcohol, although It must bS admitted that outstanding progre^ 
¥SE'«; ""4 t**'*'^*' possible by Increasing st^le grants, which, In 

^ ceed ^00 mlljlpn kroner, and by the presence of « considerable namber 
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■ of Danish fxpiiis and workers. Thai the state grants are being constantly In* 
^creased,- c4n be aecn.from the- latest budget for the_Minl$lry_ of OreenUad:,\ 
puWUhed Ip June 1969: ^ ' ' 

" ^ ^ ^ I ' TABLE 3 ' ' 

.'MUl.Kr. I • 1969-70 1970-71 ► 19,71.72 ^^97»73 1973-74- 
*.' N^t Operallonal ^ ' * . x 

; wpenditufi ./' m.O 278,6 296.4 . 306,0' 

investment and * . ' . , * ; 

; (Capital exijenditure :i 
:po^ j 3012 340.0^ 350i 37 L4 360.9 I 

> ^ As tj»e mo^ pressing problems in Greenland are about to b^ solved and the I 
>roTst"socW evils have been combated, the question U raised ftrom several :i 
quarters whether the Danish policy In Greenland Is too amblUousl Reports and 'IS 
rians worked put since World War 11 have alt been aimed at ttie development of a % 
0 Gr^nlandfc con^munlty Wth a satisfactory standifcrd of Hvlng, which at the San^ ; 
: ilme should beMn harmony with the Irade potential of the country. But since 
w Greej^Jand acquired a status ot equality as part of Dwmarii In 1963 demand! ?^ 
have beenfput for contlftuedilmprovenjent of the standard of living without ^ 
; ifegard to economic background, based on the wish to seHire full sodal and 5 
economic quality for all parts of the Danish realm. Now th^Tquestlon jHresenti^ T f 
Itself with increasing force whether tbe trade potential of Greenland Is sufficient ; 4 
lb bear tbfe burden of a growlog community on its way towards a Burbpean , 
standard or living, Will Jt be possible to develop an economy In Greenland that 1. 
wiiU be to bring Sbont a reduction of thctntreasing state grants or, at any* 
rate, to stabilize them 6n the present level? . * : 

The pfospects for the traditional Oreenlandic 
viopk too' ^rteetfuK It Is Jrue that the sealing districts have shown at certain = ? 
mllty, ani) the »uthoritl«s have Idopted a positive atUt^ide to the development : > 
of the sealing trade. But the question fs whether, onihe long view, It vrUI be t 
P9ssibie at;aU to'make a population stick to the tou^ sealing trade in areas that, 
; Jhjfough modern means 6t communications, will get Into Increasing contact with /; 
the outer world/ ,^ ^ 

: The jpiarded optimum characterisliy 6(Boserup*svle^ 
cohnectlori with the highly accelerating growth of the population Is on the wane, r J 
Confidence In the fisheries as ihe 'na}«<al basls*.has faded on account of the v 
V Increasing .overfishing] and the climatic difficulties expe;ienced during recent I v 
. iVei^. The )[:tlmato}ogtsts' views on*4hedintattc development in Oreenltod during 'J- 
Jhe coming decades are unfavorable, and although nobody dare predfct the :f 
. complete disappearance of the cod from the Greenland waters, the ifshlng trade ' - 
must bfa pi(epared to face difficulties. In^ematlpnal markets for tHe fishery pro^^ > 
duce seem to have but limited possibilities of lexpsnslon, and the prices of • v| 
^^^fh ttom Oeenland have been declining. Although the trade may oveicoigjk. *i 
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pwwnt criris, It Is highly doybtful that this trade alone will be able to create 

it^tti^econoinlebasls for p hwdern community In Greenland: , „ . 

W/Ct '* ^ wondered that the Greenlandeis eagerly looking for 

OWer potential sources of Income, and at present.lhey pin their faith on nUnIng 
e. Wd tourism. The numerous mineral finds have raised (heir hopes In connection 
: .W the Greenland subsoil, but a commercial exploitation will require consider. 
> i able InvestrnenU of a; magnitude exceeding the means available in (be* Greenland 
P'<»»«Wy also In the Danish - comtaiinlty. If mliies are to be opened up 
BfiW Greenland, international capital must be Involved with all the problems this 
-^^rtviy create In the small Greenland community. Furthermore, the possibility of 

direct employnjent of the growing Greenland population in \hi mines is pro- 
%; WbIy limited, as the mines will undoubtedly be automated to a great extent. 

Therefore, the Expectations are to a higher d^ree centered on the potential ' 
?i income from the service trades derived from the mining acdvides. 

takes an, Increasing Interest In Greenland, but the 

authorities are rather cautious. In their evaluation of the Importance of tourism 
;|: lo the Greenland r>'>pulatton In respect to employment as well as income. There 
;ic:are some misgivings about the sodo-p^choldglcal consequences of a develop- 
iVttient of the tourist trade. U i$ generally agreed, however, that the present 

*cortomIc crisis makes it desirabl^oo Invwtigate all posslbllKles; including'. 
^Ktourism. ' • ; • ^ - '.. ■■ • • . 

' ■ Industrial undertakings based on local production (meat, skins, 

|r btodJcraft) will probably come Into existence Jn the years to come, presumably 
l^on the co-operative sysjlem. DifficuUies in connecfton with the establishment of 
: : Industrial undertakings In'Oreenland, however, arise from the iniiial cost«, which 

Me twice hl^ as in Denmark, and the long distances to the markets. 

The difficulties facing trade and Industry have weakened (he faith in (he 

g)$$iblllly of securing employnient for the constanUy Increasing population In v 
. reenland proper. Many people fin\> that attempts should be made to sUbllize ' 
the population figure at the estimated X985 level (about 66,000 inhabltanU), by 
an intensive campaign for family planning, and by a limited emigration unless, 
^ new Industrial and commercial possibilities slwiuld appear In the coming year*. 
V It Is not only th# large capital transfers,>ut also the presence of the great 
r number of persbns sent up ftom Dennwk (hat create soda! problems. The 
Considerable elements of Djtnes in the population contributes to the develop- 
ftent being forced in a West-EUr.opean direction, the original sod^il structure In 
T pfeenland bHng (hereby jwept away. In the private sector, which has gradually 
t^"^ f? Pti^'}^ of the «ionomy (especially tradeV craft and transport) 

W the Natives find ft difficull to compete with the IHiinlgrated Danes, 
riir > Tl»« natural-tension between Danish and Oreenlandtc has, so far, given rise 
f U) no great friction or difflcultles. The Provincial CouhcU of Greenland and (he 
f:^ population in general stUl go in for the Integration pojley, but an Increasing 
|:;3uinb«r.of Greenlanders are discussing wbelher It will be possible to preserve 
jy (h^tr liftlonal character in the face of the development novtr taking place. For 
ittitan'ce, this manifests itself in the debate on the placing of the Greenlandic 
languago in the school ^ystem^ but ai£o the problem turns up In many other » 
U anhpret In particular the discussion turns on the problem of the pairtlcipattop of 
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tOreentanders IrfHhe development project, and in tbis connection II U nuUi# il 
led thai' the demand fbr econonUc and social Quality with the other paita oME 
the Danllsh realnvv contributes to speeding up the rate of the deyelopment^Sf? 
thereb>Lcreatlng difficultly fbr Greenlandlc participation. ^ 

• A Greenlandlc sludtot expressed this opinion In a newspaper article rerlS 
cenlly published lii part of the Danish press. He wrote: »^ 
'The Oreenliivders must leave off demanding equality with the "n^ 
Dahes at ^y price. The objective fbr our lyHcy must be that as ^; f 
many Oreenlanders as possible are made to f^l that the community ? ^ 
is a concehi of theirs, that as many Oreenlanders as possible become . 1 
contented citizens In the community and feel to be part of It. The. ^| 1 
. demand 6f equality must, In view of the said 6bjecltve/be of "^ l 
secondary Importance.** . 

During certain periods the' problems around Greenland have been the ii 
subject df animated debates among the general publle tn Denmark, and in the : f 
coming six months such debates Will undoubtedly be IntenslQ^* The Danish TV | 
has prepared a series of telecasts about Or^nland to be put on the air In thr 
autumn of 1969, and In political circles a general debate about Greenland 1s f-^ 
expected to lake place In the DanWii Parilamenl early in 1970. The preserit 111 
employment crises will certainly give rise to it renewed evaluation of Qreenlanif ^ 
policy. . ' * . . - Vt 

In her policy In Qreerriapd, Denmaric has always ^beeri prompted by h« t 
desire to support the population In Green!an<f «jtid to itiaprove its possibilities of Hi 
development. This policy, which hak to a higher degree been induced by todal ^ 
/motlve^t than by prospects of ecpnpTinle galas, has as will fcelseen ftom the ; 
1: above - lately met with serious problems of^ecohomlc and cultural character, . 
^yf r Tiietetoxe, M Is Understandable that» also In Danish quarters, we Are wltl^ great, \ 
' " 1^ looking forwarcl to an international ex:change of views oj\ tfie future ; 
prospects of the arctic peofles,^ ^ : , ^ : . . | f| 

1. tOadi Lidegaard and Claus Bomeman, Report on Alaska 1960. 

2. laoserup og Svendsen, Okcnomlsk polltlk t Oronland, 1963, p. 47jj, Hi 

3. tVom oulpost to town: the migration pdllcy In OreenlaiJd, The Mtoirtry fbH^S 
Gieenland, 1969/ ^ ' ^ * 111 
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?»l At the Hmt this paper wa$ prepared, Jim I^tz was 
; ; Professor and Aultlant ^Director at the Canadian 
:-\^lUsearch Centre for Anthropology, University of- 
Ottawa. Professor lotz has written kxtenstvely on the 
kf North from the point of vtew that • economic 
?v developmentf must 6« considered first and foremost 
out of conUdetation.foT the people of the North 
•A - 'father tb6n the material ^resources. If is paper clearly 
t "^"il}lsca*)e. ' ^ 
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Socio-Economic Development 
in the ClNiadioh North} 
Some Persprectives 

. .jana Problems 



* Any discus&ton of d«velopn\ei\t In the North from a CanadUui penpecUve b 
; V bound to be, to som extent, a footnote to the work of Dr. George Rogers. There 
<x' m dfnfflcant differences ^tween Al|&ka and northern Gyada,but there are also 
lemarkabte simlUrltie$)n .the recent^non^c and soctal developotent tn the two 
: / regions. Thesfa include patterns of boom and busU the reiianee on defense expend^ 
> 1lure«, the heavy seasonality of employment the transient **outslde*Mabour force/ 
1: ' the production of primary products for o\'erseas maikeUj the relianeepn '/outside*' 
^{l : aources c J money and power, the doinlQance of government ipending in the eeon^ 
;o*y. the focus on lite nvaterfal alms of Je^/opment, and the emergence of a dual 
:^ ; Economy of af()uehl, transient whUes and poet, teddent Natives. 

: V Alaska at teast has sonw adequate statUtidi. Anyone surveying the 
c?^cstatlstlca] picture In northern Canada soon comes across the problems of 
?t unreliable figures, unsuitable categories; unavailable data, and other difficulties. 

iWhlle.the, federal go^.emment Is (folng a great deal to ensure that accurate figures 
iV^wItt be available fn ttie future for {rfanning northern development, It Is still 
If p^ find **pr^gress^^ bi mineral development being equated with the 
of claims slaktd Iri various parts of the North, We do not know the 
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exact populaMon of the North In summer an^wlnler. Contuses areiaken at peak 
' periods;fnd for Intercensus years, in the Yukpn tf^rritfiryv 1,000 »$ added each^ 
year is i h^dy way of arri\1ng at a pQ|mml6n e$»niate. Between 1961 and 
.,19,66, in the. Yukon Terrtlor>\ however,, there was decljnein jJopulatlon of about 
<.3Q0, Betw^tn these years, thi natural, Increase In the Terrilon' had been ov^r 

^ ^ In northern Canada, a l^nd thM is stHi emerging fron\ the rhijt$ of myth, it 
js necessary to ap^roath matters from a subjective and intuitive aspect, In the 
absence of rellaWe data. My aim in this paper is h<ft to make dogmatic, 
deterministic statements about what should happen In the North, J)ut rather to ^ 
raise some, questions about the economic; political; social and human future of 
the North, and leave the northern residents (espedallv the Native peoples) and 
tjiose In charge of running the North to work out the necessary policies, 
programmes and approaches at the various levels, i * 

for the past fourteen years, I have been In^^lyed In CanadaV porthem 
development - as a participant and as an observer. J have travelled widejiy In the 
Canadian North but never stayed very long In 6ne^*a^e; I have tried \without 
success to grow vegetables and grasses In Ubrador.Ungava?attempted to^ieasure 
the mitro^dimate above high arctic glaciers (and wondered exactly wHal I was 
nie'asuring witliVmy expensive and complicated Instruments), serve<i In an 
admlnlstratrte section of the northern development bureaucracy In Ottawa (and 
seen the slressjes that come with trying iorliinf the edges from the center, with 
Inadequate Kno\*ledge and information), worked In research in government (and 
seen tKe limits that operation^. and financial requirement! set on fre^ enquiry), 
and.talked with, a. wide varirty of people at Vvery level, fro|)i prospectors to 
professors, about the development of the North, * ' ' 

. Unlike Dr. Rogers, I A\a not a resident of the North; I live In Ottawa, and 
have seen the way Inr which Canadians have begun to realiae that.thelrnation Is 

fliot an Imitation Cnlted Slates or. a misplaced Britain, but a northern l^nd with 

Vail the problems of adaptation that this j.mpl(es. 'rf^sportatlon. Is being touted 
as Ihe^keyUo nort^iefn - and national^ development. Yet within the last year, 
two eventii hav^ occurred that demonstrated the lack of avMteness that 
Canadljhs have about the northern nature of their land; A v^^tem alriine bought 
two ^Japanese planes that would not operate In ti\j& cold of norihern Manitoba/ 
And Canada's Natlortal Railway put a tMrbotralnaestedln theNorthenj United 

states) Inlo ser\1cc In tastehi Canada, onty to WRIiyraw U Avhen'pr^^^ 
assodated mthopt^rating in the* cold weathe/ were eiicounte^^ ' . 

There is still the blith« belief In Canarfa that the North Is -somewhere **up 
IhereV, rather than a epnstafit presence thai presses on the counlfy.;i have not' 
ipenl any consldefaWe tliw In the North sincf i^^^ 

fight hard to avoid the arctic expert syndrome, vvhlch Involves claltning to know 
tijore and more about ihe North Jn Inverse prooortion to the amount of time 
spent there. Ottawa^ howem, has about four months of sub-arctic weather eacl\ 
year and, as elsewhere In Canada, we struggle aloag dissipating targe an%nts of 
-energy, trying to use temperate artifacts (notably cars and houses) In, a cold 
dlmale. 
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I must admit fo a freal deal of confusion in own mind atwut noitheiti 
d«v*lo(>in«nC In Canada - a ioxurj' In which official spoketmen oo ihe North 
cannot affofd to Indulge for fear ot wrecking confidence In tfie fucuro of Ihe 
^^^^^ Noitlitias bc«n my main focus of Jntemt. Here, beyond 
ep Nj, ai Ihe prewnl lime. Ihe federal government is the dominant forlw In 
diMfdopmenl. Officials wl t^i^ ivle*. The Yukon and tW Northwest TenrlMei 
'l^l^JJJ*'**"' land area of Canada, but contain a populaUon of under 

60,000 at the present time. The fejderal govtmment "owns" the land and lU 
resource*, wd b wi IncscapaWe presence. The Territorial fcowromenU are 
becoming more and more aware of the people problerm, and, as with roost 
western style dei*|^opmenl programmes, -a strain Is emer^ng between 
.eoonomlcally orienled people and sod«)ly<or1ented people. Another stiess area Is 
between those who equate dewlopmenl with mlne«al exploltaUon, and those to 
.' Whom consennllon of se$ourc«s and the ecology of the land are paramount. 

In northern development In Canada, we seem to have trouWe determining 
the Mie, shape and color of the Emperor's doth^. Over the past few years, there 
, has b?eo an unbounded spirit of optimism about the Canadian North. It is hard 
> to determine why this booster approach has not beeo challenged. It has 
-overtdnea of th^ Amertcan appwach to the "Great West" In thfe nineteenth 
. century. Concept* approprilte to the American West In the nineteenth cenliify 
;/ have bwn'lnnsferted to the Canadian North In the IwenUeih. The greiHlch 
(^iMKilaii North may be largejy anylh - careful sdentlflc worlcon ihe ground It 
replacfng fond dreams and illusions with concrete realities. Of course, there a» 
; ««h UU In the Canadian federal North. But In between there ate inUesAtad mile* 
« ofmi(etiaitd Rdles^- all this land rai«4t be sur>'€yed, looked afler^ conserved. Even 
the riph iMd-dne deposit al Kne Point in the- Northwest Ten5torie« needed t 
massive fedehl<ln>-«lment in a rall^yay.to bring It lnU> producUbn. Oovemroent 
support and subsidy seems to be^a sine qua non for any norjUiem development 
role. But Ibi? federal government does not.have unlimited funds, and 11 has other 
prlpritiea [or regional and urban development throui^out Canada. W spend 
fedeisl funds in t^ North when they might create employ iiici\^* ar larger 
.numbers of people elsewhere In Canada? The recent establishment of the 
Department Qf Regional Economic Expansion Indicates thai the federal 
'.govejrntnept will b^ seeking to bolsieif the economies of other "l^ng" pitrts of 
the nation. Thejre is a rich Iron ore deposit on northern BaffSa Island, ahd the 
federa! government has bwn talking about a $25.(»n,0O0 *ubrfdy to bring this 
mine Into production. Why public funds should N- usiti in a venture of this sort 
b never explained. Is there a shortage of Iron ore? Cm the ore be got out and to 
•^he markets on a regular schedule? What will the dellsered'price be cbroparedto 
, thf co4t of getting the ore out of the pound? These questions <o not only 
• ^itulejslnfple bystanders like me. They are also beginning to be asktd by those 
' p^pie Jn the federal government whose" responUblllty It b to see that available 
;i funds are allocate'd In a rational way to proride employment for as' many people as 
po&sibl^. The North Is only one of many "disadvantaged areas" In Canada Into 
; which federal funds have to bp put And the experience ©^development north of 
i atxly to dale could give many useful pointers on how the federal funds could hp 
in«i^«». Instead of merely bein^ spent f<ohshowpleces or to bolster tneffldenl, 
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saaJng sectors of the ifconomy that sire not compelitlve at the national or the 
lntemaUonaHe?eL V - . , v 

y Ai tiir a$ Arctic oil exploration Is concerned, a oseful ratlooale^r the 
expenditure. of fedjPfiJ Ainds In such ventures Is that they do Mp Canada lol 
secure title Itf its North, Cahada*s attitude towards the question of Arctic 
sovereignty of late has smaclced comewhat of an old lady looking under (h% 
for buri^lais. She' sometimes hopes she will find them there so that she can 
scream for help: THer? was tremendous alarm Jn Canada this year when someone 
staled that he hasseen maps put out by America oil companies showlnji that 
parts of the Arctic did not belong to Canada. Spmehow these maps w^re never 'I 
found, and ^yone fimlHar with the operation of lar^e oil companies replies 
that they have had enbiigh experience in other parts of the world to render them 
sensitive to the problems of national sovereignty. It Is a pathetic coramenC'^n' 
Canada's attitude towards the North, that the area only ^Ides into promln^nte 
when (a) there sepms to be something of economic value there and (b) some, 
oth^r power or group appears to be intent on stealing iL ^ 

In panada^ Imagination about (he North has not been lacking, and pop art 
versions of northern development have appeared with Increasing frequency* > 
There lias bee n endless talk of domed dtles, undeMce pipelln^^ and ice-breakers 
keeping the Northwest Passage open. It seems as if this sort of t|Jk acts as a 
magic potion to offset the fe^rs of people about 'this strange, vast; Remanding 
lanfd that Is at (he heart of the Canadiair ideptity« But wishful thinking and 
futuristic designs l^annot serve as a substitute for examining the {imita of the 
.possible and deciiding where scarce resources can be applied to Initiate a 
sdentific and rational approach to northern developnient first st^p in 
science Is to demy thologize, to separate the real from the illusory, to determine ' 
the limits of the posdble, to ai)c the right qu^tlons. The North is a frontier^ a 
{dace of grand dreams, and a place, where illusions do not^ persist yrhen sdentiftc 
precision replacoai vague guesses^ 
^ Canadil^s North has been seeri as a place from which something ca^ be/, 

taken. The federal government's reasoning seents to tun as follows* We have 
invested large sums of money north of sixty (the total Would )^ nearly a billion 
dollars since i9&4). Thls^is publtd money for whicfi tW taxpayers of Caruida. 
should get^a return. We have Invested this money to oreate an infrastructure to 
develop the rich North. The Ndrth rf)usf be rich - look at the Klondike Qold 
Riish, look at Pine Point, look at Anvil! And so the self fuinijing prophecy 
appears. More |>ublic nK)ney is spent to encourage Investors to open new mines 
which are then presented as evidence of the richness of the North* Once again 
the chance of rational development in northern Canada disappears undef a 
welter of wjld statements and attempt to rationalize past expenditures* Another 
element has crept into the discussion of lite * the belief that these hew mines 
. ' will provide emfrfoyment for unemplo>ypd Indlans^and E^lmos. > 

V There Is tendency to see som/sort of an Ottawa plot in air this. But 
reference to the literature on development in the rest of the world soon shows 
that the sort of unbridled exploitive i»ttem that has passed for northern 
development In the ^t is ndt unique to Canada. In Canada, this drive to exploit 
kf-^t. — *^ -^*"Knjf out for a number oi reasons. Concern Is being 
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expressed about f cologlc«I damage in Ihe North. While there have alwayi see'med . 
ito be adequate funds tor subsldlaJni itdnlng ventuiw In the Yukon and North- - 
; : < we«t TentloHe8,'and $10,000,000 a year for roads, lllUe attenUon has been paid 
: V to consemtion. This year, flrM Swepl through the Yukon Tehi»oty, biimlrig out 
i ; the newly esUWUhed mining town of Faro. The direct costs of the* fires will l» 

> over a MWoji dollars, and the ecological xlamage will not be known for some 
time. .', V ^ ' ' ■ > 

. The northern land, a delicately balanced ecology, Is obviously being 
V: damaged. How. badly remains to be scmC. The other end result of the 
^ exploiUtlott of northern resources U seen an" ?>ng the NaUve peoples.' A» Dr; 
.. ' Rogers has pointed out, economic development In Aiteka Is sontethlng'thit 
y letyea the Native people In the cold. There seem to be two ends of the 
i .; development spectrum - the "one big mine" syndrome for which foveroroent 
subsidy l« sought, and on wljlch outsiders pin their hopes for a quick prOflt.and 

• Ohe small-Male attemptji at econon^c lmpifovemeht. There- have been tome 
bizarre examples In Canada of outride "experta" foisting on Eskimos and Indians 

l^h t wide range of endeavours th«t have had mile dr no payK)ff. The niost 
jucceafiil altempU at smali scale economic develbpmejit In Canada have been 

> =,based on coioperltlves. Thtje haw usually been started by "outsider" vtho have 
Xr-been sensitive to local needs and as|rfn|Uons and Hive withdrawn gradually «s 
n; local people have shown a capadty and a wUllngne^ to take over irwponslbUlty 

.for the cooperative. ■ ' * • ., 

J| The northern peoples are seen In western terms . either as potential rafne 
workers or as quaint NaUwsi, hutiting, flshlnij, trapping, making prinU, carving 
v^fsoapstone^^ stitching sealsJtln o^kplks.* Both approaches tend to limit the 
f n possibilities fqr « realistic apprtwch to s^o*ijoriorrdc development In northern 
I ':: Canada carried out in a humane and cteihociatic fashion; f 

There is a high degree of atnbivjiience. in Canada about the North and its 
future. Are the Eskimos noble savages or unemployable, welfare ««*? U the 
North a great rich Und, or.a bwren wilderness? WUl the North repay the capital 
in\-est'ed In Its devek>pment - o/ end up taking the eintlie Gross NatloQal Product 
lo/un It? Will nojjhem development benefit the people there, or merely enrich • 
; few greedy outsWers? Between boomer talk and « sort ofeWank, fearful despair 
that/>ne encoun.»er» In goverhnment offices, a whtrff, land apd a ovhole people 
leem to be slipping into itmbo,'into ai6rt of frozen tramiUon. After the Baleen 
Rush In the Arctic, after the Qold Rush In th« Yukon, after the Deferuw Rush in , 
the whole North, the land was abandoned and forgotten by the nation. But this 
cannot happen again ~ the North' Is becoming visible (o ail Cinadiaru, and 
; • integrated Into the naUon. Therie seems to be hardly a National pr<4ect these 

• days - up to and Including the proposed Canadtan satellite - that Is 'not 
raUdnalized on the grounds that it vrill "help northern deveioproent.n The 

; national ethot, struggling to find expression, discover* in the North the 
^ concrete embodiment of the. unlqutfhtis .of the «>untry and a focus for ' 
: aspirations. The CanadlanrNorth was one of the iasl parts oT the earth's surface 
; 5* ^ re^c^ed and effectively occupied by man. ThU striuige land tsTio longer 

• : forgotten. We know a great deal about lu dimenstons. U is odd that a nation like 
( n«n«H., with the image of a timorous jiSlple; dinglhg to the safely of the 

r ERJC . / . ' . * 
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United Stales border ^nd hanging oh like-grim death to'thelr British heritage, 
i should suddenly awake to flftd themselves charged with the responslblHty for 
S developing, Irt the modern w)Drtd, one of Ihe harshest, largeft, and most 
demanding places on the face of the earth. For here, in the InescipaWe »4orth^ 
western man finds. himself Ibokirtg at himself, as In a mirror. The Canadia^i North- 
Is remote from ihe temperate retfons of the. world, and lacks warmth an^ lights - 
those' tw6 great bafes of human' Hfe, In this remofe land/ from the total* 
environment, from people and'the places, a process of Instant feedback seems to 
bo oporattng. The linear thrust of. western man, that restless urge to escape, to 
: cortquer, lo overcome, to search for quick riches (the Eldorado theme) or for a \ 
quiet and rational .place (the Utopian dream), here Qnds Itself blunted and 
turned back on Itself. In the Yukon and the Northwest Terdtdries, processes * 
that took three hundred years In western Europe have been crammed Into 
fifteen years- Ihese processes -Vlhe Induslrlal, Democratic, Welfare, and 
Electronic Revolution have been compressed In time 'but expanded In spye. In 
n Canada's North, sophisticated electronic equlpnpient can be seen side, side with ^ 
> . ancient tools.";.-. - , • 'v:;;;,oy.;.'--,^_ vv;- - ; 

* It is time, in theCsrnadian North,fto turn the ecpnomic development! 
I cess upside down. Instead of starting from res^^ or Iheoretlwdf 

, frameworks derived from western experience, It is from .man that development 
I must begin. Ip the western mbdeL man is seen as an abstract **Eog|ioftrfc Man'* "^ 
I (the consumer) or an eqiiidly atrttract "Factor of Producllon^V(the producer). : 
: Indeed, in the talk of automation^man often seems to be considered as a sort of 
1/ residual. In the North, man is an inescapat)le fact, lie (shot a statistical abstract 

or ahandy input into a model. He is a complex, delicate, difficult individual with/ 
I potential and tiittitMlons that change all the time. Man swJnis into perspective irt 
the North. It Is impossil>le to flee (o Isotalloh in the North these.days. The North 
forces (nen to look at themselves and at each other. The human bond becomes 
inescapable, as people find they have to accept the necessity of living with 
themselves and with others, tn the North there is need to do ''more with less" In 
Burck minster Puller's phra^. People become scarce goods. U costs a great deal 
" rnerety to stay alive in the North, let alone engage in prckluctlve labour. 

The North forces new ideas, new approaches, new technologies on people. 
Merely imitating southern ways' is not enough. One significant feature of 
CanVda^ official attitude towards northern development hs^^ . 
lag Involved. The development process to date has been compoulnded of a num- 
ber of ingr^^dienU that have'a quaint nlneteei^ them/- the*: 
booster, ethic/ the unbridled lndlvlduallsnfi,'TIie^e^^^ bias, thelwlief in 
progre^. Desjrite this nineteenth century atmosphere^^the North has also re* 
cerHly acquired some aspects of the total welfare state. Attempts at dj^velopment 
based on the use of public funds have t>een iat>eiled *fKeynesianK The 
' laissez-faire ethic has been accompanied by massive federal spending, and rules 
and regulations lie thick on the ground, deterring rather than lufing Investors. 
The fallacy persists tfiat the North can be understood and developed by the use 

. ■ : ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - 'i-'N • 
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i of techniques that have arisen from the experience In technologically advanced, ' , 
•j; machlne based Induilrlal societies In Europe an<J the UnUe<J States, remote In j.J^ 
%< Mme and space from the raw edge of the xiorthehi frontlet, 

4 : 7 Too often the problems of the Canadian North have been seen simply as 
northern problems. *WhUe.feJterci\ce Is made to "Keyneslan tfechnlques bf using .^-4 

^ government mAriey to prime the pump of development (what happens It there Is , 
r no'water In the well?), and regional planning is proposed for the federal North, : ^^'l 
:| thm^seems to be little understanding of what worklngon a frontier Implies. On the 
! ' frontlet attitudes, values. Ideas and, action^ are displaced and dislocated as the ^> 
|:;khown,and the unknown run together. There Is alv^ays an^elemenl of uncer-; r 
f talntyi and the meehanlcal determinism of the nineteenth cenluify 1$ out of . ' v^ 
J;, place. The malerial from' the developing nations Indicates that western methods ^ 
I of development have dubious applicability in such areas. Western, society Is ^ : ; 
:r machine based; tradlttonat society is human based. What the West calls nepotism, ; , 
t VirajJUtonal peoples call using the extended kinship system to obtain benefits. . 

There is a tendency to see western society heading towards alienation, and to / 
Xj Wto enthusiastic over the virtues of unst)olled, primitive peoples, untouched by ! 
I^the ways of the West.- Neither view stands up on examination* Machine based ? 
I*; societies do not necessarily debase and alienate th? Individual - they can niake : 
^ l{fe ei^er if technology serves man* 

But a kind of stalemiate seeins to have bE^ reached In thft Canadian Nortk T ^ 
Certainly the Gross Territorial Products of the Yukon and the Northwest r V^ 
Territories would indicate that these areas have achieved ••take-bfr\ But where .1' > 
^;Vare they heading now, and who 1? benefiting from the nevv ^vealth from the 

5 North? The humaii misery of Eskimos, Indians and Metis comes Into . 

y prominence dally. Takeoff, may have been achieved, but there may be a crash // "T 
;i; finding ahead. - - ' 

The North's economy is perilously <)alkn<;ed* PlannWg ah area's future on 
. non-renewable resources, tourism and small cottage-type industries Is not a real- ' 
f: Istlc way to solve the **peoirfe probfthw" of the Nprth. Sales of minerals to 

Japan gladden the booster's heart. But this also n^eans that development In the 

North nfiust run at the pace of a huge, hi^ly Integrated^induslriairzed nation. 

Stresses appear in the system as it tries to meet new demands for perf(^rmance In * 
^ outsiders' ternfk$« For those Involved In mineral development, new standards of 

performance are heeded* On the mechanical side of things, this presents prob^ 
> ferns, but problems that can be readily Indentlfled and solved with a high degree 

.of technological sophistication* On the human stde^were are now serious 

^'people problems"! that do not lend then^lves to mSnlMation in a mechanical 
; manner. The characteristic of the North Is that It needsa hlghlx^llled, scientific 
: approach to any Aspect of development - mechanical and human, ■ 

The credential society Is much In evidence In recruitment of the North. 

- There are a limited number of ecological niches In the employment structurfr''"'^"' 

and since ''outsiders'^ set the rules, local people seem always to end up last In 
; line* The North Is rapidly moving Into post4ndustri^ society as knowledge be- 
^ conies the key resource In development. Bui the majority of northern Natlv? \ 
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peoples^ are getting left behind Jn this process. They are Identified as *'i>ggtiig 
behind", and the feeling Is that th.ey have to go through the whole process of : 

- Industrial society to find their place In the world. The northern Nhllve peoples JiS. rrj 

; Canada have reached the age of leisure before the white man has, but Ihey ^iav0/>:3 
not achieved the Nirvana that is promised In the future 'age of leisure, Thjey.ar? ; :. 
being cut off; more ar * more, from mi^aningful pardcfpatlon In the economy" 
and in the northern society* The technique ot antmtton soclale would obviously j 
be one method of assisting the Native peoples to Identify where they stand.' | 
Elsewhere ("The Future of the Esklm6*\ Futures } (1)), I have suggested thrt 
Eskimos, instead of being "backwa;d*\ niay be ablfc Ip move Into nev^ areas of 3 
opnortunity more readily than many whites: They hive "less to unlearn." It may - ^ 
bC' that the attitude of the whi/e authorities In the •^Regulatory Society" of the j:' 
North is tl]e biggest bar to the human development of northern Native peoples, 
and to their movenftent Into positions of power and responslbUUy. For one thing, 
the Eskimo Is stereotyped as backward when he is merely different. For anothelr* :% 
a large number of good Jobs have been created In establishing sysliems that run -^j 
the lives of Native peoples. The RsHimo especially seen^ to be a scarce good;td vi 
be looked after and surrounded by white advlsiers who tell him how to behave,s J 
And» of coUrsje, since t)iere are; few jobs In the northern economy, the Eskimo,, h 
fnsteajl of beJngji romantic savage, may ^u'ddenty become a rival In the employ- ::| 
ment fifld for j^bs created by whites. In post-Industrial society, people will noV ;^ 
train fof b skill or a job that will ensure a lifetime's employment. They will need ^15 

.to retain flexlblUty and openness to experience, tojeam from a wide variety of ' 
experiences, to blend theoretical and practical knowledge. Not only Eskimos; 'r! 
but anij'or^e wanting to learn aboulithe dimensions of external reality and of the/. 'i 
|j>ternal sejf flrtcM, in the North, a wonderful testing ground for Ideas and experl*/^f 
ences^jConlJicU with other cultures and^ other' individuals create a mirror for -| 

. maou litimerslon ih the environment provides a sort of laboratory for technology, :V 

Th^e North can be seen as a place of limited opportunities, but where liH 4 
aspects of the modern world and traditional joclelies can be seen, analyzed, 
unden>tood, and perhaps changed. The greatest barrlen are In the minds of men, i 
and In their perception of fhe North, and what technology involves. Man makes i 
the tools, and then his technology helps him to reshape his Ideas. The Canadian . 
approach to northern development to date ftas been gro^ly materialistic, ex* 
Ifemely simph'slic, very mechan{c>il; It has revealed the dilemmas of dealing with / ^ 
an anc\enl lai]d which, paradoxically, needs the ntost modern approaches tolta 3 
development and conservation.. 

Fortunately, one aspect that Is coming to the fore In Canada is the amount' r! 
of serious research that is being done by a new^and younger generation of social s 
sclenllsU. The old days of the qljkk and41rly study, of the rapid tour and the 
hasty Impressions are over, Work.such as that being done by Peter Usjjer on the 
ecology of Banks Island, by Bill Kemp on the energy systems In camps In 
southern Baffin IsJanrf, by Miss Hilary White pn isplatlon In the Yukon, by 
Derek Smith on the aspirations of nc^lhemers and by other young scholars is ^ 
providing hard data on the human dimension of the North, and revealing its > 
^ mpiexlty. 
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^ The tlrrte has come to focus on people a$ the real basis for development, In 
l^if itM Canadian North a new generation of ,technolo'gist$ Is moving in to open and 
p; v construct roads and run Ih* wide variety of government pro? ; 

^l^t;^ ip^Mmea: These people are youngs highly skilled with young families. They aT« 
##^ iujgMy mobile — they see the. North as an episode In their lives, not as ttie plaoe - 
%>\*nere they will spend the rest of their days. Thcs^ new technologists must hi ^> 
carefully — they cannot be treated like" pick and shovel workeri thfty : 
fef >lu simply quit or go on strike this pattern Is already emerging In the Yukon 
I Territory If they »re treated as less than human. Their children go to northefn, 
schools, and their school matea are th<i offspring x^t traditional people. These 
people are becoming outsiders in their own country, living on the fringes of 
I^X .aitctety, ltl clothed| iU-housedi uri^mployed, scorned or ignored by the white 
ifl ^outsiders. The experience in Alaska has showh that Native ^)eop!es can organize 
iv] and obtain political power so that they can press their demands, Training pro- 
grammes for Native peoples In the North have too often been short-term crash 
approaches thjit attempt to ram Native peoples into semi-skilled )obs. In many 
northern communities, there are no openings for the 'Urained^' people, nor can 
they go elsewhere to work. As usual, the problems of Native employment haye;^; 
been compounded by outside experts who come up to do surveys and come ti]^;? 
wjlth the right solutions^ but the wtong problems. The atliiudes r^v^aled by the r 
operation of pipptoynMiit programmes tn Canada reveals an even greater cultural i 
|t: lag than In economic development. It seems to date bapk to the English Poott^ 
Law system of the sbtteenth ceritury, a^ It tries to turn "sturdy beggars** liil^^J 
Xd^/'hone%i workpfs". - \ - ^ • ^ ^ 

i;i:-^> It t$ no use denying Native peoples th^ right to a place Jn society by ; 
I vij^mtng' t^^ they are ''not ready fpr advancement or lack the edMicattonal . 
K; "fiuallflcations. Ethlwdly, humanUt^cally and practically, the evijjence of what 
tf happefis when people are treated as backward and Inferior liutead of merely 
g^- different cultujaHy and Individually U overwhelming- To Native peoples, the« 
¥ ' political option becomes more attractive every day as a means of change. And 
f In practical terms, ^he wsU of running a welfare bureaucracy become larger 
I: each year. In social and health terms, the cosU of the *Hwo nation^** In the 
NortK is very high. In some northern settlements, the health lev^l miy be that 
If ; • of the sickest person in an Isolated Interacting environment. The North Is a 
i ii: harsh land, and bacteria and viruses harmful to man will find plump white 
: children betUr hosts than thin Native xhlldreh. And no technologist or 
professional person will stay long In a land where his children's health Is In 



dally hazard. 



What doa education mean In this context? It means treating whitestand 
0' Native peoples as people capable of learning. It means dumping the myth of 
white ethnocentrTcUy and concentrating on miitual learning. It means the end of 
1^ : riop down education In the Platonic tradition- It means that bqth while and 
I ::: Native children must not merely learh by reading and by rote, but by total 
S :v .stnsorj' immersion. It means also that people, must b:^ educated so that they 
pertelve, understand and ll*e advinlaie of new opportunities as they occur, It 
C '" means breaking the value systems an^tlm^bIndlng of Industrial society for the 
I ^ iiftftiftisdes of a freer, more flexible^ jnore human> more relaxed, mdre Individual 
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lirorid than Ihe one that pcrshU at present. U means teaching social science and 
lechnoloRr to nwlch mechanical science and technology. It means a chance for* 
new start o^i a frontier where all the categories keep changing and the world 

»;c<>mp)ex,,wondrous place. It means that the most modern methods of 
teaching and education must- be introduced 1^ culturally accordant ways In a 
short space of time. Approaches such as those developed by Father Andre. 
RenaOd in Saskatchewan, by Frank Difnell In tfie Alaska Rural'School Project at 
the University of Alaska and by. Lee Salisbuhr in the College Orientation Pro- 
gramme for Alaska Natives have to be encouraged and expanded. 

Cana;]a's North is a last ftontler, a place wher^.ii person gets some sense of 
his own power, his own humanity • and hU own -powerleSsness. If htiowledge Is 
seen as the real resource ^nd the basis of development, 1^ an accurate under- 
standing of the limits of the North replaces the wild stuff of dreams that perslsU 
In Canada at the present time, If the focus of attention In the North begins to 
swing towards the rear problems of real peoples arid not those that obsess and 
upset ouUlders, If northern peoples get a chance to participate In a meaningful 
way In decisions that affect their future, we need not worry-«bout spoiling the 
promise of this last frontier on the earth's surface. 
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Oreenland DepartmenK Copenhagen. In his paper Mr. ' 
Ounther has indeed taken the Inventory of the 
educotionat syslei^ 'defined as a purpou of th» 
Conference, His historical approach followed by on 
anatysls of^ment, programs clearly 'demonstrate* tM . 
^mplexity of educational problems in the North. 



The Pddogogicai Situation 

ifi Greenland 



ftps ; ^' ^ . - . ; ' . ;y : ,v. 

i ARetrospecUye View * . 

'The population of Greenland i$ scatiei^d over long coasUl stiekhes, with 
.. the greater part on the west coast, whereas only a few places In East Greenland 
., : are Inhabited. > - . 

.J Today InstrucUOn Is King gWen at about 100 educational centers. The 
|;K number of pupUs at the Individual i^ces varies from five to more than 1,000. 
Jrs Fimbernrore, there are, out-of4he-way sel^ements w^^^^ only one or a few 
;|;:S;sch'oolchtldren; at such p4ac^ private instruction Is often resorted to. In 
>•} (Sodthaab, the biggest town In Greenland, there were; fh the kchool ^ear of 
siM^ea-ee, about 1,400 pupUs In two schools. ■ ' 

, The country Is divided Into Mventeen edueatlonid districts, each of them 
s ;{ under the leadership of a prlnjclpffl or an educational district leader. Each educa- 
§4 jlooal district has a centra) school in the principal town of the district and a 
tl^i»«nbeir of smaller schools. Tlie number of such small schools Is changing raj^dly 
from about 180 In 1960 tj> about IQO In 1069 . due to the migration of the 

^ lion from the smaller placies to the towns. , ' 
BfERJC ■ • ■ 
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The modern Qreeniand school system ts ba$6d oh the Education Actof 
1967, which, on many points, is similar to the ordinary Danish legislation on 
education; However, the educational tradition goes tar bade tp the time of thej 
arrival in Greenland of the ftrel missionaries In the first part of the eighteenth 
c^nturj\ . 

V In the beginnings educational activities wen^ closely connected with mis* 
sipnary work. The European Influence on the Greenland#rs began in 1721 when ; 
Hans Egede, the missionary/ came to the countiy. Hans Egede and the ml^lo^ 
^ ades whb continued his work were, as a matter of course. Interested In teaching ^ 
as many people as possible to reacl,and writet sq a^ to spread the knowledge of ^ 
the Bible. However, a literary laK^age had to be created first, and fbr this 
' .reason alone it was rather a long time before it was at all possible to start the 
educational work proper. / 

The question of teachers w^ a very considerable obstacle to the endeavprs 
to establish regular schooling. The mlsston^es themselves had a few private 
, pupils whom th^y tried to train to become their assistants; but In ord^r to get 
still nrK>re assistants for the mission work they had some young jnen from an 
orphanage in Denmark sent to Greedand. Quite a number of these stayed pn to 
r^HSfeenUhd for the rest of thebr Uv-es, nurryli^g Greenland women and thus be^^^^ 
coming tntegratedin the Greenland commuiUty,* ' ^ ^ 

C However, the >fjrorts to get tSreeniafSd tutors proper were not given up;v 
" c and ii has always been quite dear that a real Greenland school must be based on 

Greenland tutorsjncluding the fatectUst among others. 
; / It was only as late as 1947 that higheir educatlpr^ was introduced in Green* 
land. In that .year two teachers* trailing colleges were established: one at 
Godthaab and one at Jakptehavh, Th&e^blishment of the twollralning colleges 
was highly beneficial to the school teacldng In general. However, there are indl- 
* cations jhat the basic work had already been done eulier as, In 1856, Jihe first 
principal was able to declare that virtually the whole population was able to read 
and write* The teachers' training college it Jakobshavn had to be dosed do^vn in 
1876, It reopened in 1901 « but was finally giveri up In 1905. On the other hand, 
the training college at Godthaab is still in existence. ^ ^ - ^ 

The first lerisiation oh edul^acTon proper came lf)to existence in 1905 when 
the Church and Education in Greenland Act was passed by the Danish 
Paiiiament, This act became a rnllestone In Ihehlstoiy of the^school. As a direct 
p .consequence it was possible to intensify the teaching at tlie training college at 
* Godthaab; because, In 1907»> college building was erected, which by the sta^^ 
ar^ of, those days was highly modei[p« mdclng it possible to introduce neW 
. subjects, including jrfiyslcal training/ • ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

the 1925 Act superseding the Act of 1905 created the possibility for 
gifted pupils to receive further education after the seven-year primary school, i*e. 
partly at a two-year continuation school and, In direct continuation thereof, at a 
^ so called High School for another two years. The high school has two sides — a 
lower secondary edu<^tion for those aiming at an apprenticeship with an artlsa;) 
or at an office, and a prepaifatpry education for the group wanting to gqln for 
the two year course at a teachers* training school* ThI training i college currl- 
6 iim covers the requirements of the school as well as those of the church, fbr 
ERJC l^#chers were to ser\e in church as Preachers and spiritual advisers as welK 
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.*) J % Danish wiiui ilbw lhlrodu«d to compulsoiy sub}Mt la the priratiy school. 
•j.;?or many yeai* lW» avbjwt co)Ud only b« taught In Ihetown Schools milnlyby 

3 Ihc Danish n^nlsi*!* aiid by' the i«latl»»ly feir Greenland c^fnMtm who had 
:ftc^ved tupplementaiy education in penmaiic ^nd, r<>r this nasbn, had acquired 

;^^,ipeda! lanniage qualiflcatiorts, vbichr the Nalh« teachers, traltfed at the training 
I ^ College at Qodtfaaab, had no posslbUlty of Acquiring to the extent necessary for 
:i:.thU subject. - ^ • . • 

The direction of the whole educational system was still veste^l- In the 
A chfirch, a rello from the time of tbe missionariea. The Rural Dean bf Greenland 
ii'-vru director of education and the mlnbten were tn charge of the local educa- 
|>t tiooal areas, tbafir^ step towards adnUttihg educationalists to the pedagogic 
7 tleadenhlp was, however, taken ^ the Apt oM926, estaUishing two pern»nent 
T;, . posts of school Itispectonr who to travel up arid down the tmi, giving 
f ipedafogltfand professional guidance to the tutors. 

Piy,. . According) to political resolutions in Greenland as well as In Denmarlc, a 
,>:>form was Introduced tn dreenland tn 1950 in aU spheres^ including, of course, 
:^ the educational lyttem^ The aim of such reorganlMion was to make Greenland 
If^ part of DentftadL^oiiaii equal footkig with the other parta'of the realm. As far as 
^,\tbe scb*)l syt\}m wa concerned, t|^ meant great changw, sltvcturally asjwell' 
eS: IS pedagogically. The schoofand the church iTmlnBratlbns wreiTvf^ 
.{^DrecUoi? of the school was assigned to a Board of Education prcstded^bver by . 

tb* Qoviemdr. the Rufa) Dean of Ot$enlaad being an ordlfiijy member and the 
kCbew. Director of Education being responsible for the day-to^ay dinttion. POr- 
iiltbermore teachers wHI pradualiy take over tbe responsibility for t^e individual 
^j|^educationaiai«ia and the individual schools, . 
p'- After the seven-yeat IVfeui^^ School only spedally lifted pupils were as 
i ,;yet permitted to copttaue theft studies at the two-ye^ Continuation SchooL At 
<ll Ibe same time, the Continuation &<^ool was turned into a prefMratory school for 
;|rtbe new four-year'Iower Secondary School ('realskole*), in quality and value 
■t equal to the Danlsh'reals!|(,ble'. Howeve'r, for tbe tinte bef Ag tbe pupils In Green- 

land take tbetr Lower Se^ndaiy School examination folir years later than their 

4 .opposite numbers in Oennuik, who are able to pa&s ttfeir examination in their 
;M tenth schoo) year. 

ji-- '■ , The teaching of Danish waj centrally placed by "the introductiort.etlhe 
'X ao<alled A-B amngetnent aln^ng at the streaming of the children ftom tbe tMId 
r . gradeMnto.Greenlandl(sspeaking and Danlsh-speaking classes, in the A-dasses th<i 
<^ Instructions were given in Greenlandic wit:i Danish aa a spedal subject. \ji t|ii 
^ ' B^lasses Danish was gradually inlrodjjced as the language of Instruction -- except 
;^Jn-tbe3subject»,ofOreenlandrc arid Rel|0ous Knowledge. 

U. Current Onenland PtobUm tn/Juinctng Education 

In the period since |he reK>r|^anization in 19S0 the Greenland community 
5 . has experienced violent upheavals ~ social, occy^ational, economic, and cultural, 
c :jn faci, tb^ community of Gfteniand of today (S organized on European lines, fn 
point of time, however, U has not been pouible tor the Khool fully to satisfy 
A-_- ill* ^uireroenta fadng tbe rising generation as to the discharge of their differ- 
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* Ml ttincilpnii In society. R«p(dty ^]evf loping nmdem undctUklngs and iiuU* 
tullot^ bivt bfen eitaUlihed, requiring fully qualified Ubor, A very coniideribie 
ptrt of the new functions In^soclet/ mu$t today be performed by the wctkers 

* aenl out from Denmark/ ^ * 

After overcoming tuberculosis, wiitch was forrmrty ihe Kourge ofJtHe 
community, and concurrently with the improve Aient^ taking place during 

^ yean m ^ locial services and in the housing sltuition, the population Ras 
increased coniiderabiy It^ number.* At nearly half the popuiatton of Greenland Is 

: today briow the age of fourteen, this increase in the popui' ^^oji Is eipedaliy felt 

. intheedutational sectdr. - ^ ' 

On the basis of the available forecasts of (k>puIalion and its dlstr1but!on» 
the 'Ministry for Q^niand has worked out the foijlQwlng profnosli of the 
number of children and young peofie in towns and selUen^r^ts In Greenland (n 
ilm years of 4976. 1980, and, 1985. When the prognc^ls of the number of 

. ct^lldren and young people Jn*^ the various age groups was worked oUt, it was 
n^^cessUy to disfegaid any gfbgraphic viilltions in tl^ef distribution on age braclc« 
eta, and m orily a prognosis of the dUtrlbutton on afe groups for persons bom in 
Greenland has been made, if. has been presupposed tfalt the grouping of persons 
bom outside Greenland will renuin unchanged In relation to the census taken in 
1966.. 

f As wtti be seen'from the4abte, (he number.of children and voung people 
of schooj age U expected to rise liy or more than seventy percent, in the 
period from 1965 to 1985. During the laid tvrenty y?ars the total population Is 
ekpected to be Incfti^d by dnty^ ven perc^^nt, ind^thus the number of children 
and young people in the six to seventeen yea( age group wlU> ac&rding to the 
jprognods, r^fisln the same pioporllon^to the total popuiatton in L98S as in 1965 
with tbe difference, however, that titers are reJaMvelyTewer children in the six to 
^ thirteen year age group, and more in the fourteen to seventeen y^ar age group in 
1985 than at the census of 1965. . ' 

. Whereas the number of persons outjJde the school age is expected td rise 
«,by the same percentage in the ten year periods 6f 1965-75 and 1975 85, the 
percental increase of the rfUmber of persons in the to seventeen year age 
group b, however, five times higher in the first than In the second decade. 
! Aiccordihg to the prognosis, the number of persons In the to thirteen year age 
^ group will be Increased by more than 4,000 in the 1965*75 period, but only by 
700 from 197$ to 1985. From 1980 to 1985 the increase amoimU to 200 only: 
; Also «i refSfidf the number of porK^rn between fourteen and seventeen, the rat^ 
I of increase will dedln^ in the period up to 1985, but to a lesser degree than for 
the younger a^ groups, , ' , 

To the eduoilion author1U«« the outlined increase in the population fig« 
ures means that the d^mali6 for pool rooms and teachers, etc., will increase 
' considfrably daring the comtng /ew yi^ars, culminating around 1975. Con* 
^..cunenUy with the Increase In the population, a AHi the populaUW frooi 
^ *sipallrtr (o'brgg*r places vrill be seen. - ^ Hi ^ ^ 

f K\ The expected continued redistribution of the pbpulatl6(/r||lns Ibat the 
^ lomase In tl^ number of children will be concentrated ir^ vei^ few towns 
, •K«MM tn a number of other towns artd In the settlemenU, sta<nant or de- 
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dlnlt>g flgum can bo foii^en. In some towns the number of school chUdren b 
five times the number of school children fl fleen years ago. ^ 

In spile of the IWpresslve building acllvUles, the Inciease and the changes 
In the cotwpo^tlon of the populaUon have made it difficult to set up the Ideal 
framewoik for the school ' . 

In spile of the great diversity. In the training of the Greenland teachers 
they are all designated as fully trained teachers on the basis of the followldij 
criterion; They hise all received the highest education posslbje WPreenletvi *l 
the times In question; ' ^ ' ' 

One of the greatest problems of the school in Greenland Is the lack of 
Oreehlandic speaklog teachers.<rhis is primaHly due to the fact that the training 
of Native teachers has not kept pace with the enormous increase In the number 
of children. . ' 

For many years the Greenland teichers, or catechlsts* trained at the more 
than iOO year old training college at Godlbaab, have been the mainstay of the 
Greenland teaching staff. In order to cover the demand for teachers, catechlsls 
bave^ hoWmlr^ up to 1950, been trained at one- or two-year c^techtst schools 
headed by successive mlnteters of religion. The education given was Ansat* 
Isfaclory and insufficient injhe long run. , 

At the same tinte, however^ the education proper of the Native teachers 
was gradually impioved. From 1957 the conditions were changed In such a way 
tbal the Lower Secondar)* examination (O level) was re^juired for the candidates 
to start upon a three*yeaf teachers^ training couise, the last year being spent in 
Denmark. In 1961 Greenland got a ,ni>w Teachers* Training Act. It provides 
training of over four years, one fn Denmark, and qualitatively the training Is 
equi^ to thai given in Denmark. Naturaliy^ the curriculum fot the Greenlanders 
shows some devja^ns^ Greenlandic being induded as a subject^ and the spedal \ 
Greenland toptc^iiave found a natural pla^ in subjecls'like history* and natural 
sdence. The training gives the same chances of promotion ajjUi Denmark, and 
having passed a rpeclal^ test in Danish this jpoup of teachels can apply to the 
Danish S(<hool authorities for employmefit In Denmark; but in the training of 
teachers it is difficult to keep abreast of the constantly increasing den^ds for 
. training there. A new* Teachers' Training Act will come ind^ force In Dennnark In 
1969, occasioning the^ ^n^deration of change In the, training of'teachers In 
Greenland. ' \ y . \* 

The intake of students ai the Teichers' Tri^lnlng Gvlleji^>^l Godthai^ Is 
not largct jt| the number of young people having passed ihe Lower Secondary 
examination Is small and as there are,so noany other possibilities of <tducatlon*fpr 
this particular group: In order to cover the demand for. t^l^chers at all i|bas^lh 
recent years, l>een necessary to engage ah increasing numt>er of Danlsh^QwiDg^ 
teachers. Thus,Jn the school year of 1968 69 the number of Greehlapdlc 
speaking teachers wasjess than one-lhlrd of the total number of teachers. This 
qseanstha^a greatnum'berof subjecy must necessarily be taught In Danish*- also ^ 
subjects tb9t, under noigul circumstam;es, would have been taught by a 
Qreenland^^speak{nj teacher. 

■ ^ As will be seen ffpm^the foregoing, the demand for teachers h*as beej^ 
jY^ td to a constantly increasing extent by the employment of panlsh teaiDfaers 
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5- preferably at the major Mhools - whereas the very sinall schools 61111 engage 
.iintrilned tutors, Fur«hermdte, a very great number of lessons are given as over-, 
time work. • * 

The percental proportion of schoolchildren to the total population Is so 
high that 7/* demand for ieochen tn Oreeniand Is twice os great per J, 000 
Inhabitants 09 In Denmark wherei for mbiiy years, there has been a serious 
-'"^-le of teachers,.. 

a 1966, 470 teachers were In charge of 7,300 children, which gives ^ 
an aiverage of eighteen cWidreiJ per teacher. This proportion cannot be expected 
c to remain unchanged In the future (Considering the very <»»^^ 
T ' Md.lJie expected reduction, of the teachers' Working hours. FuHhenoore, 
1^;^ In. the yeara to come it Is t^reseen thM thir* will be'a rapid Increaise In the 
nunvber,of pupils Ih Ihe eighth, ninth and tenth grades, so far voluntary, and Inr 
the Lower Secondary depirtment, which means further de/nands for teachers. 
V ^ As- It Is hardly possible immediately to IricreMe the number of 
Greenlandlc-speaklng lea<*ers through the ordlnwy training collegia and, fur^ 
' > • thertnore; ta rfiieHtlidntd fh^ Ihe foTloWlrig section the language problem, It Is 
etrnsldifred absolutely necessary to securi for the pupils contact with 
Greenlindlc-speaklng teichers from their fl ret day at school, It has been dls- 
cussed Whether It might b;B possible to arrange for training of 
Gteenlandlc-speakln^ tutors as a supplement lb the teachers' training proper. 
Such training would plainly differ from the ordinary teachers' training by being 
less exacting and less extensive. 

Various decisive factors nuiy justify the employment of such tutors, with 
only,a few mentioned here: . 

1. The Increased demand during the years to come for Oreenlandlc-speaklng 
teachers, - ^ - ■ 

2. THe necessity for a reduction of the pupils' difficulties -maximal When 
they start school, at which lime many puplis have a very limited Green- 

^ landlcvpcabulaiy and a narrow t>ulloo^.' « 

3. The'Ofslre to facilitate the cooperatlofr^belweeh school jsnd home, which 
will only be possible If a greater number of Oreenlandlc-speaklng teachers 
areengaged. ;^ 

4. A regular training of tutors In order to. avoid increasing employment of 
,unquj^l(led persons. " . . < ' 

. ' . The Danish Teachers' Training Act of 1966 malnUlns a standard training 
. , .for all primary school teachers in I>enraark, but In other countries many primary 
;i . sehobls emplciy t^achers al varying standards of training. 

AltbPMgh It. U, In many ways, an advantage thi,t all t 
prinuuK sthool have received the same training, still, wfth the background of the 
difflcuUiel already mentioned, it must be considered fully justifiable to use 
: ; " bilingual assliunce In the school Iri Greenland. It la, however, Important to 
f th* f«« that these assktants are not real teachers but only tutors who 

r Ci^^^ to undertake a number of llmlUd tasks {» the school. 

- The proposal for arranging a training course for tutors was dealt with by 
l^i th^ Provincial Council for Greenland Iri the month of May, 1969. Th> Council ' 
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r Iccepted the idea, and the further planning of a new trailing system, if any, will 

> probably be left to the Minister for Greenland, who, besides considering the 
^ : salary and promotion problems of Uie tutors, will also try to arrange for trtJntng 
: on the basis of a number of fundamental principles already discussed. * 

The training of tutors shali comprise theory as well as teaching practice, 
rV tnd it is estimated that the training cart be finished in the course of one to two 
v; years. Instruction will be given at the Teachers*. Toralning College of Qreenland 
■ where there will be teachers qualified " 

If such tutor arrangement Is to be successful, a dear and reasonable salary 
^ system must be established. Furthermore, the possibilities of further training and 
promotion must be elucidated, but at .the same time It should be emphasized 
fVthat a tutor can never be appointed teacher without going through a teachers* 

> training college. The Idea is that/each tutor sh^l be attached to one or more 
3 fully trained teachers whereby jk number of pedagogic teams will be formed 
t.^/; which; under the leadership of a fully trained teacher, will be able to undertake 
t : eduditlonal Usks. 

rlr . It may be difficult to arrange for a training system foriutoirs as it is ah 
V : Innovation which Is unknown in the Danish school system; hpwever, it Is 
f generally held thtt such a . training system n&y provide the school In Greenland 
, wlth- valuaWe staff members/The result may be that the few fully trained, 

bilingual teachers may be put to better use than they are no^v^ and that the 

children wUI," lo a greater extent, benefit from the Instruction given by the; 

Danish-speaking teachers and, on the long view, fewer teacheis wilt have to be 

sent from Denmark* j . 

As regards the placing of the subject Qreenlandic a good d^al of discussion 

went on prior to the passing of the 1967 Act which provide; as follows: 

After a parents* meeting has been l^eld, the local School Board shall, 
vrilh due regard to the necessary teaching staff abl^e to teach the 
subject GreenlandIc being available at the school In question, subnet 
. ; to the Boiud of Education to what extent GreenlandIc shall be 
taught at tbe school In question in the first and second school years, 
or whether the teaching^ this subject should be postponed till the 
.beginning of the third school year, 

By this formulation It Is, among other thingi, acknowledged that the 
number of Qreenlandic-speaking teachers Is Insuffldent to cover the demand* In 
^ view of this situation the school In Greenland must, to rather a great extent, fafe 

> expected to be baseji on teaching tn Danish In the future. Qreenlandic as well as 
t ^'Danish Included In the timetable, and both languages are, at the same time, 

languages of instruction, but the Education Act does not Hx in what proportion 
::: t}ie.twp languages are to be used/. > ' ' . 

the reason the language of Instruction was not laid down in the Act itself 
tt tb«t» at the drafting of the Bill, It wa; realized that the Greenlandtc school 

> QTstam would be short of Greenlandlc-speaklng teachers and that consequently, 
'':>ve(y teacher must necessarily use In pv^clice^the language he masters. Only t^ss 

^^-'--J^i percent of the leaching staff 'master Oreenlandlc/Danish sd well that 
Ible to teach in either language without difflculty. ^ 
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' The Education Act of 1967 ^^as not yet be^n followed up by a currltulsigii 
c ;: fixing^ the number of lessons to be given to the pupils in t^ indlvldua] subjecU« 
; : However, at the present time a Syllabus Commission! ajirt^hged by the Mlhhtet 
r for Greenland ^ worHlhg on a new syllabus. 

r >^ Since 1$61 the educational work has been performed according to a pro- 
- ' visional timetable adapted to the so calfed 'Experimental Elducatlon', according 
f ; to whlclj. it Is possible to postpone the' teaching of Oreenlandlc until the third 
:t t school year - an arrangenvent which, by and large, wa? legalized by the Education 
^ A<tofl967, \ * 

According to the HnftelaWe about eleven percerit of the lessons muft nec- 
; V essarlly be In Oreenlandlc, which demands a Native teacher as, considering the 
present conditions Including the lack of Instruction courses for the teachers r*, 
: we caftnot expect ^any Danish teacher to acquire so great a knowledge of Oreeei* 
^ landic that he Is able U> teach this subject* ' ^. 

The. Ministry For Greenland has made estimate of the distribution of 
# teachers In the-toWrr schools tn 1970, with 86 Natives, 558 non-Nattves making a 
total of §44 teachers, thirteen perce/it of whom ire Natives. 

^ Wheci' tWs percenlage H related to the lleiren percent lessorts In Oreeft^ \ 
)f landlc/the situation Is serious, In the long run, nobody can be Interested In a 

V development relegating the fully trained Native teachers to teach the subject of 
' Oreenlandlc bnly, not least because, apart from Ihe subject of Oreenlandlc, there 
:^ Is a great need for OrcAlandlc-speaklng teachers for lessons In religious know}-. 

> edge and orientation In the lower grades as It Is now c)le>r that the benefit" 
/ derived by the pupils from the teaching of these subiects Is very small because 

they have Insufficient knowledge of banish. ThuSi ihe subject cannot be taught^ 
even according to the timetable mentioned, which gives the Oreenlandlc Ian- 
• guage the weakest ptadhg, so far as Is known^ within the educational system. 
\ As will be seen from the figures In the prognosis w well as from the 

timetable mentioned, the school Is today In the situation that the greater part of 
the teacWftJTfimrbe in the hands of Danish-speaking teachers.. As, however, 
^'^^^toMy ^rty-^^fd^^pu^^ have the proper qualifications for under- 

standing even a little Danish, the; situation is very serious. Not only is a con^ 
slderftble part of the instructions hampered by communication difficulties be- 
i ; tween pupils and teachers, but furthermore the Danish teachers wUl have a 
professional background based on experiences a{}d Ideas alien to the Native 
r pupils. . * . . . / 

i The newly engaged Danish teachers take a three-week course before they 
leave for Greenland. This brief course is quite Insufficient for the teachers to 

> acquire even a moderate knowledge of Oreenlandlc. Teachers may get Inslruc- 
l Hons in Oreenlandlc during their employment In Greenland provide.d that capa- 

We instructors ire available* Teachers working at small schools with no other 
Dsnlsh-speaklng persons than the Native teacher may be lucky enojugh to pick 
:! yp the language at an eariy time, whereas teachers In towns with many 
: : -Danlsh-speaklpg people will hardly manage to leam the language. It Is evldejit 
< ibat the leacLng Is extremely difficult for the Dinlsh teacher plijoed In situ- 
atlons in wWch Ws own mothpr tongue is a foreign language and in which his Job 

V .la ' * * 
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a to teach the pujplls such foreign language - without re^iy having the posslbtllty 
ing the pupfi$\own language as his tool. • ' 
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The dislribullon of teachers during the past will be seen .from the below 
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As iJready inenUoned» the Educallort Act provldM the possibility for alt 
; : 0fted iwplts wanting to do so to llnish th«tr schoollitg by golng tii for the, Lower 
, SecSMjdaiy $xa}Wnatl!i>A (0-le?ri) or the Qovemment-controHed-^Jnth at tenth 
. grade tefit^ which are IdentldJ «rtth the corresponding DanlsK examinations. In a 
• •"'nilihiiTr'*' ^^^^ the dttthg tn the sHimmer of 1965 The I^vinctal Council 
of UMnM^Mherroore expressed as it* opinion that.thti population s&pport 
II^ '^^qME^R^'^-^'^'^''^ schdol curriculums as the following st«te- 

, The target tn the endeavour* to'procure a new Education Act was.to 
■ifmd 4he ways and means t6 give to the young people tn Greenland 
; / an oventt tchoollng that will rive the best possible basis for further 
Y'-: educalfQti whether such further education will be given In con- 
tinuation of the schooling or not untU some later time: The teaching 
of Danish has got so prominent a place in the proposal on the 
assumption that almost any kind of education must essentially be 
based on Danish teachlnji, Danldi>techn)(»l literature, and Danish 
Institutes of education. The algi Is to «na6te the rUtiigieneratfoiu In 
Omntand to choosii a fratntng eSinmmunte with their g{ft$ aiui 
interuti uHlhoul being hampered irt their cJioice by. language con- 
tldemtion. 

It Is now left to the responsible educationists to arrange instrucllons/con* ) 
f; espon*ng to the pupils* glfU and aptitudes, and' the same time aiming at the 
: staged objective. ^ . 

Arty curriculum Intended to cover so comprehensive an obligation roust 
; , necejuarily be a compromise. When the language quallQcations of the pupils are. 

taken Into consideration together vrith the fact that the NatUe pu^ls must, 
. during the whole of their schooling, be taught on^ sub)eGt more than the Danish 
: pupUs of the same age, It is evident that a line has been laid demanding greater 
efn>rts on the part of the pupils thai|, they may: reasonably be expected to 
, manage. Especially their first period of schooling will present serious problems. 
The fact that there are two official languages in Greenland, In which every 
citizen in the country m^y, according to inclination, necessity or capability, 
exiMress himself, give to the day-to-day educational work In Greenland a problem 
' that may often 'overshadow the administrative as well as the educational pro- 
; blerttt at hand. ' 

This searching for new ways first led to the 'A-B Sdjool System*. However, 
after a few yeacs It was found that, at a very early time, pupils were sorted into 
i tyro groups. But the 'A-B* arrangement broughl one more fact home to the 
4 educationists, rtamiely that it is impossible for the pupils concurrently to leant 
' 1^0 languages so widely different as Greenlandlc and Danish from the beginning ' 
;: of their schooling. Furthermore, it Is generally agreed that, according to ex- 
^ . . perlence, it is easier for the puiHIs to team to read Daniih than'0i«enlandic. 
-t„ ,--. ,j ^ j^jj, i^j^ consideration that the gre^iter pfitof the teachers 

tf . In the schoiol in Greenland work best when using Danish, it was natural to 
;{ ish.n-e the basts of the educational work. In the period from 1958 to 1983 It 
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"j;:-, was attempted, In most town schools, to Intensify the teaching of Danish fIrom 
, the veiy beginning, the leeching of Oreenlartdic proper being, at the same time, 
> ■ 4)ostpor%J[^ntll tlje third. «chbol year. The experience gained from these- so- 
v \ wiled MrtiMtlonal exoMitttepti to.the formulation of the completely 

.-,nei(r legal badji expjj^4?dE3!bV^u m bt 1967. - 

^ Va:Wldren and tjf* veiiy cond^Riwie shift if the population from the selUements 
(o the towns create 'problems In' conne^n with proct^rlng the necessary franie' 
work for the school; Erideavouis to fhtpfoye the educational standiffd are Inevl. 
. tabty .iiampered by the insuffldertt number of classrooms and rooms for spedal 
ip-- subjects. In order to tover this demimd as soon «s possible It has, at tnany places, 
been "necessary to make shift with temporary buildings which could be erected 
. quickly. Unfortunately, the provision of rooms for spedal subjects has, for 
severjd years, yielded to the pr)ovlsloft.of ordinary da?$rooms.,The failure to 
l':"^ (Extend the schools must be seen In the background of ihi great demand for 
%if: tnve^menU In many other fields - especlaUy In the housing sector. So fkr, the 
;;flriiiipwork of the school has hot been aWe to accommodate the rather ^uddfn 
ii, and very great accesslop, to the voluntary eighth ahd ntath grades. In 1968-69 
■fy abbilt sixty-five percent of young people of fourteen to fifteen years of age 

v attei)(kd the eighth grade and a greatnumber^fie ninth grade. • 
v j-In order to avoid t.itrnlfig away youiig people wanting schooling after the 
%. con\pul$oiy school agnuhas, therefore, been necessary to send a great number 
:. of t^ls group to Danish continuation schools. The paplU are partly placed In 
V large groupa at special schools run by the Ministry for Greenland, partly In 
^1 groups of twenty to forty t<wether with DaftUh pupils, and parUy singly or In 
]^:': pairs among Dantsb pupils. The pladng depends on the knowledge of Danish of 
' the,' individual pupils. Furthermore, 130 pupils at the age of twelve are sent to 
- : Denmark every year for one year's schtfcling with a view' to entering the Lower 
: Secondary School in Greenland. Private lodgings with Danish families are pro- 
:' vlded for these pupils. • , . _ 

I School building activities In Greenland go on. About forty dassrooms are 
erc;cted every year, and the building activiUes ptanncfd foi^the period up to ^972 
are so extensive that we are jiutlfledln hoping that It wUI then be po^ble to ' 
/ afl(ange for Instruction In Greenland for the greater part of the pui^ts In the 
eighth and ninth grades. In the' rn^jor towns, the construction of schools Is 
gridualty attaining a stimdard meeting the requirements tor effective teaching. 
' At the small eductatlonal centers the dai»room pVobtehi Is solved by the erection 
: of the so-called school-chapels — buildings used for educational adivltlesas well 
.'f- as for divine services. 

f.'- til Uvek of Attainment -Edui^mnMaUrial . 

In splt« of the Improved educational standard, espedally In the towns, the ' 
i: results obtained In general are still below the resulU obtained by pupils on the 
- same age level In Denmark. Inddentally^ the standard differs greatly from place 
:j (p place and from subject to subject. Results obtained will also vary from year to 
4 year. The reasons for these rather considerable variations nwy be found In the 
, n.<.ir« of the educational material, the sUndard M the dassrooms, the frequent 

j ERJC 
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chan|dng of teachers, the^ uneven distribution of, QrWntahdIc-speaking and 
Danisn*speaking teachers, and, (n some towhs/the great nut^r of new arrivals 
from the settlenienta iiritl1)hlghty vaiyingqualiR nature 
of the ei^uc^tlonal background in the smaller 6r bigger towns affects the results 
obtaIned/l^efstst(^nt efforts are being made to raise the educational standard to 
such a tj^Vel that the road will ^ paved toward further education* It must be 
realt74d^ Howev^rr that the chUdj^n we working with have special cultural 
and environmental bacl^gTounds. 

An investigation of the current syllabus carried through in the autumn of. 
1968 shows without indicating th^by that a comparison with the levels of 
attainment of the Danish schpol children Is reasonable or desirable ^ thift, for 
linguistic reasons and due to te&chlng staff problenu, pupils in Greenland are 
somewhat retarded. ' • 

It appears from the investigation that the fourth and fifth grade pupils 
must» in general; be said to be one year behind in Dajiish compared with Danish 
pupils of (he same age» wheVeas the difference at the end of the seventh ;prade Is 
($ven as one*a|id*a*half to two years. In this instance^ it Is only a qu^tion of 
ordinary attainments^ such as reading and spelling techniques, whereas the \^ 
vestigiitlon says nothing abou^ the pupils* ability to understand the foreign Ian- 
guage, Danish, and to use It then^selves orally aifd in writing. As to the last-men- 
tipned point, it Is generally agreed by teachers that the difference in the levels of 
attainment Is considerable. ' \ 

In respect to the subject of arithmetic th0 ^Itabus cohimlslon has» on the 
bacHground of the Investigation, stated as fojlows: ^ 

When a comparison Is made of how far the individual classes have got 
in the textbook systems (Danish systems) used, It Is seen that already ' 
^ in the first grade the pupils are somewhat retarded; but presumably / 
no more than it may be assumed that a great number of thejdasses 
tested havegot through the syllabus. ' % 

The said retardation Is transferred, to the second grade, presumably . 
because of the assumption that the book must be read jrarefully be< m 
fore Uie next pne. Is In tri(>duced, whereby thereto 

Furthernoore, it plainly appears that there are great problems in connection 
with 'text* problems. It js, however, impossible to decide summarily whether the 
probleim are of a purely arithmetical nature or whether, also Id this case, the 
language element is a contributory cause of the poor results, ^although an 
Investigation made in 1963i seems to Indicate that the nortn is lower within the 
area of arithmeU^al probtems where the language plays no Important part. These 
observations apply to an Increasing extent from the third grade upwards. Th?. 
greater part 6f the sixth grades get no further than into the fifth grade arithmetic 
bookr ' 

Several of the problems of the lower levels (compared with that of the 
corresponding classes In Denmark) have been dealt with in this paper, for 
Instance the teaching staff situation, the language, and the cl<LS$rooms, arid 
therefore it will suffice to add a few comments on the situation concerning the 
s^/ catl^^nal material used in the Schools. 
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It must be poiotf d out that, du^ to the above-in«nlloned difficulties, the 
book must be considered, and actually pllced, as the. backbone of the 
veducational work In Greenland. Textbooks wrttten espcdallytfor the ichool In 
Greenland inost, as far as the method I&eoncerned, be much more firmly wdiked 
out than It is usually found necessary Jand the contenu must, In particular, take 
Into consideration the pupUs' conceptions and qualifications on the wKole. Asa 
result. It has been found necessary to establish' a sjpeclal publishing undertaking. 

Since 1963 the MinUtry for Oreejiland has Intensified the pubii^lng of 
textbooks .miH«n especially fbr-the" schools In Greenland by teachers 
experienced In the day-to-day educttlonal work. In the period from 1963 to 
1968 about 100 textbooks hare been published. 

Part of the material is, pedagogicaliy and technically, of a btgh value, 
which may be prowd by the fact that se veral or the textbooks have been 
tatroduced Into the pHmary school In Oehmuk. Another part of the material 
must be characleriied as usable, from tl» point of view that no better textbooks 
are available and that the use of ordinary publications from the Danish 
publishers cannot be used verbatim for linguistic, conceptional, and- 
s environmental reasons. . • / ■ 

, " The cunieulum investigation carried throush In the autumn pt 1968 
teaultedr among otheir things, In informatloA about educational |tcttvities, 
working rnethods; and textbooks. From the results of the Investigation it wifU be 
seen that there is stUI a great. unsatisfied need for suitable material. Thus, it is 
estaWished that the ordinary education lifcks; 

A. A modem Oieenlandic reader system. - . 

B. A modem Greenlandic writing system. ^ 

0. Materia) in Greenlandic for object lessons and the Initial teaching of 

^ori4nUtlon'.* ^ " . 

b. - An arithmetic book system for.the primary schck>l. 

E. Books for all 'orientation' subjects. 

F. Advanced Danish readers;. , • 

But in spite o{ this unfortunate shortage of material It must, howeivrr be 
said that this is a field of rapid dev^lopinent. Several eneigetie, bilingual ana~ 
Danish-speaking teachers are deeply engsgea. In the woriring ojit of educational 
j^matertal.'' . •• . \; V:"':¥:fis':fw«^^^^ r-v-".: , mu^: ■ . 

The MinUtiy has been in a position to furnish all the schools in Greenland 
i^th AV nutterial, such as film projei^rs, dlde projectors and tape recorders, 
<uid, furthermore, electric aggregates have been bought so It is now possiUefor 
the schools in the settlenients to introduce AV roaterfal into the Instruction. In 
the three towns of Egedesmlnde, Qodthaab, and Jullanehaab, A AO, language 
laboratories have Uen established. This situation regarding A V inaterial inay be ^ 
characterired as favorable: Until now, Jhowever, no A V material has been 
produced that Is espedally adapted to the school in Greenland, apart from a few 
leries of slIdM for the teaching of 'orientation*. 



Orientation subjects are: history, geosraphy, biology, and. In the upper grades^ • 
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lV.TkeEducttWh AHof 19W / x \ / / 

Today, the total number of school children is about 9,000 whlc^ is more 
than double the number In 1952/ - J . / 

in an attempt at adapUng the school t^ the enorinous deve^pmentf in 
loctely in the courte of the tlnl fifteen years irfler the refbrmi the jalnlstrvffor 
Qteenland, ^together ifitth the edu^^^ auUioriaet In Qieenlanfi^drew up t 
new Education Ad/ which came into effect (h May» 1967. The Ed 
valid tn Denmaik formed the baMs thereof, but at the same tioVe the Aci was 
adapted to the special condltibns In Greenland. Keeptrig in view the agjnregaie 
complex of pit>blem$ in<iieenland the le^at<^ havei through tVe Act^tned to 
create the possibility of developing the who^e educational sector ih the most 
expedient manner. . / 

ThU brought about the framework act on the basb of which /we are 
working today, the problems surrounding tfee'schodl In Greenland were not 
solved by the pas$fn^ of the i9b7 Act, but U shoul5l beborne In ttitnd/tbal thlr 
framework wit! not prevent any experiments by the trfal and error metnod. 

' ^ It should be mentioned thai we are about to build up a school asy chology : 
Institution^ ih Ore^tandi Induding^ anK>ng o things, arranging /or special : 
educa^on. Two years ago, the Minister for Greenland set up a committee irt| 
Ck)penhagen to deal with, spedal education, and a report is expected to l^^ 
published in the beginning of 1970/ FurUiermore^ the engagini^of advisory 
officers for Individual subjects is contemplated. 7 - 

These endeavors, together with those described previously, such as the 
iA*orktng out of new educational plans induding curricula and educational 
initructlonl^ ffuWlshlng actlyltlgs, the Introduction of A V aids, Vmore extensive! 
schooling of Danlsh*speakn(^ teachers, and an tntenUffed training of 
Oreenlandlc-speaking teachers. ;show In broad outline an educational policy 
detll^eralely directed towards the fuluie. ^ / « 

Education in Greenland remains In the hands of the Board of Btucalloni 
whose members are the Governor of Greenland (chalrmanY, the Rural Dean of 
Oreentaiidi and the Director of Eduqition, who Is responsible for the direction 
of the educational system* Furthermore, there are two members elected by the 
Provlridal Coundl and one representative elected by the Joint Teachers' Coundl 
whoattend the Board meetings^ the latter, however, with no r^hl of wtlng. 

For each education center two representatives of the parents are elected, 
fn each educational district there Is an EducatiOit Committ^ consisting of the 
school inspector, the minister, the dUtrlcl member «>t the Provlndal Coundl, the 
chalrnnan of Jhe local coundl and three other numbers elected by the local 
coundl from among the local poiAiUllon«-- lwoXof these being pa^ 
representatives. The Committee elects its own chal^ ^ 

The following jpomments suppleri^ 

i; The Act offers the possibility of estubllshing Nunery School aasses at 
schools with the neci sary staff of teachers and^dassrooms. 

2, After the fifth grade the daises may continue, divided or undivided. 

3. . Pupils in the eighth, ninth and tenth grades have, besides the obligatory 

curriculum, the option of subjecta In which the lmtruttion nMy, ai3^ng 
Q Other thin^, aim at training in spedal Greenland.ti^dea, 
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,4; Thf Lowr Secondary examination (0 level) fe Identical wilfe the Dankh* 
examination, having th^sameaandards,afldrequirement5/ v 

6. The FIrit Side alms at trade and Induslty vhereas the Second Side alms'al 
continued studies* ^ 

6. In the various secloi^ of the $choo| the same subjects ar^naugbt as In 
Uenmaifk, plus. 6f course. CteenfenHlc. . ' / ^ 

One of the very difficult peddgoii^cal fields in the da^ today worlc in the 
schools In Greenland Is the leachhig of the foreign Ian jpwg^ Dwlsb^ where a 
Oanish teacher muA gjve tnstriictfonitoa dassof cfiUdreft with whom he cannot 
talk In W$ oum language, 0 ■ ^ ^ ; / 

The First Ihlng^^^obi^rvcd by m$l Danish teachers In Oreeniand Is that, In 
fact, their nwther tongue consists of two independent linguag^ oaraely, the 
-whole complejc of the $pokeh fcw^^ 'with everything betonj^ to It, 
vocabulary, set prases,' idioms, linguistic patterns, accepted jryHftlarittet. and 
speflaJ pronunciallon$,.SecondIy coraea {Jttwrltkn Ufi^^ 
nvpves mainly along the same lines as the spoken language but Is governed by 
other and narrower fule$> Whereas the former language inducea{^pl^ to take an 
adlve pariin various sltu^atlons, the latter Is, as a rutf, only used to describe such 
sltaatlon|. In ^ riianner that U more cautious and resened than the rather haatjt 
spoken language,. ^ 4 . , 

When, fol the first titne^ a teacher experiences his owri languf^^e *from 
outside,' it may be rather overwhelming to perceive the distance between Ihe^ 
spoken language and the literary, written language the pupHs ar?. required to 
learn even though the teacher^MrmeW rtiay not use U consistently when giving 
trfs lnsti\ictlons\ert»Hy. ^ 

\ And in tNsv^' field, the leaching of Danish, the school has been piUt^^ 
a number of mistakes In Greenland. When feeling uncertain about the procedure, 
most teachers Hill/ as a rule» ctmg to the methodical firmness supposed toVe 
found In the textbooks available, in thlscas« the Danish readers In particular* 
But fn GreenUnd ft appears 'that ft ts the normal Danish leaders that have 

- contributed towards creating a •close<r.. Danish language, which* to tMny 
children, was something they concerned themselies with only during the Jessons 
In Danish and only Jn the form of questions and answers directly referring to the 
textbook --but which, SMit from the work In th^ clas4room, was of no relevan^fr 

.during thebreaks/outsldrthe school, or at home. 

The txiok langua^ has. put lU stamp upon Ihe teaching methods to such a 
degree that, at most places, conversation and subjects like blolog>% hUlory, and 
geography are rare occunences. Theieft^r*, it has been*necessary, at least at the 
elementary stageV to drop Danlsti textbooks which are otherwise excellent books 
in many respects^, and then the teachers must, loirally and to the best of their 

-ability, try tcr create spplhln/f usable. * 

At the present time the Ministry for Greenland pubjislies new^ltenled 
Oanlsji educational material under the tltle/Afy /Jo^/sft /Jctfrfer; The basic point 
of this system fs, fii^t and fore^nost, doHberalely to emphasize the spoken 

* language, whereas the reading language cornel second, and the written tangertoe 
third. / • > 




number of typical social »iluatlons.^jl>^em lakiS' place. lt?:^nla«v 
sujToundtn^. These selected slluatlorfl ^tf^nrwged^AiSph and* repeated in 
<Ufferent waya sevcrilHlme* In the couRe of the (\ni t>ft#school years, both In 
sfwken language^ and In thi? form of texU for reading. Tor iHls not 6ray.a 
question of learning the words and aentences; they should beoopie .automatic 
befoie the popOs can use them with any degree of certainly. ' 

The.nnt material Is a «t of pictures for object !esson/> V^lstlng of 
elghly-six Wg, richly coloured figures, all of them represenUng quite 
unambiguous concepts. There Is a family: father and nwtHer anajhr^ch«»ren, 
their house, c*r,J>oit, domestic anlnwls. 1^ flgur** are seen Ih iwi|iyffif5rent 
$Uu»tl<^iw. They are slanding, wal)tlng, running, sitting, and lying down, 4hd ft.!s 

Mwi rather a simple Jolf to «?omblne the figures with several other flgutes 

^^x^pllfled situation*. , ^ , . ^ . 

' ... ^^^^ ^* to attend school, the teacher lust takes the 

walking Ole-flgure, puu a satchel into his hand, places 4»hn on the road, and 
places the school bitfldlng at the Wd of: the winding ife^ad: The figures ar« 
fastened by, nwans of small 'burrs' on to a big flanrielgrapb, a regular jrfece of 
equipment In tW diusroom, and by using these few figures the teacher has a 
gittod starting point for a conversation which - at thU simple stage - will be both 
engaging and exciting. Thus, the Initial teaching Is kept far away from textbooks 
and reading exercises. , ; , • 

The pupils' material conslsU of Variations of the teacher's flannelpipT 
figurei. Some of the material consists Of big reproductions, which Che pupils 
thenteelve* are to colou^ cpt out, -and slick Into an e^xerclse iwdk, and with a 
^w 1o checking the undeRtartdin| there Is a set of puntfhed-but figures for each ? 

"'•qan you show me the shopTiL^s the teacher, and all the chlMreh 
Immediately hold hirfi the figure orffie «d shop. Any uncerlatijty Is easily 
ascovered: -the children may look sideways al the ne^hbours, or Ihey may 
simply show lhe seal, ihfe razor-bill or some other wrong figure. , 

WhUftat the be^nnlng, as already mentioned, the teachers work with a 
simple words and concepts, which arc then combined to whole sentences, the 
next step wjll be to provide the pupils Mflth a pointer booic conUlning picture* 
showing more complicated sItuaUons- Hire the purpose Is the exact opposite, 
nanjely. to find the.deUlls In the-blg picture -ind then tell about them. \ 

This "talking picture book'Mlkewise contains the first material for readirlg 
exercises, which Is arNhged In such a way that the pupils are working all (he 
time with well knovh things. ^Thespoken lapguige- background Is now In order 
find the pupils can sUrt reading; but Mill, only bUe thlng lsWVned at a time. 

The suteequeni reading material is naturally hither like 'the' ordinary, 
weUknown fSiicrs. But everywhere the Interplay between the Ulklng and reading 
functions Is plainly emphasized. And It J$ an absolute condition that the pupils , 
--will only refd materiaT which the* teacher and the pufril have b^en aWe to talk - 
about In adtance. As, *tlhe same time, there are far-reaching considerations" for 
retdihg .lechi»f<iue In, the ammgement of lhe lexti a gwal part of the spoken 
. tanipiage does not appear at all, simply bocAuse ihe'woids are too dlfflfcutt to 
m4. Consequently, the pu|Hls at the elementary stage are able to say a good. 
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tiesl more ihtn Ihey wn wad;,«id this 1$ m proper path to normal teachl«i v& i t 
Is known Irt Dtn mark . , " ' . < ' 

Mv ihnUh Header covers, so far, the first three school years only, but the , 
materiil fof.the follovtfhg textbooks Is being worked out, with . further' ' 
inotlMlldn (or speaking Danish- Again th\!dea Is deliberately to disengage 
oneself from the somewhat iirtlfidal working method which (he material might » 
induce th<» teacher td.use in this' special nd«lfon. It will instead be necessary to 
;Use.to « great extent the range of posslbljffiaDf&rcd'by the modern AV aldi So 
*r, economic considerations haw held bacjc thiViiucatlon authorltlw» but b a 
ts .'iertlln extent the hew Education Act has made It possible to use oth^ftmd more s 

flwdern mel^ds In the. woric towards the objective: a ILoj^er Secondary ^ 
; V. examination (O level) or a ninth or tenth grade test with- the same contenU and 
onthesam&level.aslnDenhiark. , > • 

. ' ^ Coftstderfng the. fact that tjie pupils In Greenland have, throughoui their 
','>; «chc»Ung^ 6ne sub]c<^ more than the puplW In Denmark, It Is quite obvious that 
609' Js.bQufla to assist ihem and to lake short cuts wherever possible. 
• -Ahead oLus^les an experimental period of absorbing lftterest,'ln which the • 
IwwJWlHIet^f the various aids are to be Usted and adapted for special use in the 
iich^U In; a^eenland Above all, pictorial material In large quanlliles will be 
/ wrodoced, from pictures for obfect lessoni to slides, videotape*, endless 
/'^ nintk, andsoui)d films. Purthermojfe; sound programmes on many levels will be^ 
}«*d In the school radio, on tape recorders In the fclassroom,' or In the tanfiia» 

^4 laboratory. ,. , \ . „ . , _ • /v 

5l«mand for a 'school TV wK^j special programmes broadcast In the : 
5| IndlvI(Wal schools In closed clrcuiu becr.ives Increasingly urgent. Only when TV . ' 
s,.> I# Introduced in Greenland will the school authorities be aWe to open up the y'. 
:^?, wlndo*. In earnest to the modem worid, giving the lijipulses aAd tKe background/ 
^Vynformallon lhat are so necessary If there Isf any hope of theWj of tbeleavlntf 
il^^dasses corresponding fn all ways to the level ot the graduating dasses In : ^ 
C"/'0<hm*rk. • / ■ ' 

' * - « transition period, the Instructlori ln practical 8Ul>Ifc'U is being glven'to " ' 
' ■ ^ *if?T*f*"^ '"'Hp***'***'* t*"* number of rooms available. In the spedtd sealing 

IPW^ts ji^lriicTloj) Is given In 'sealing practice". For the boys this comprises the . 
\^'rcomlrw«teii of Ih^ ordinary sealing tadtle and kayaA paddling, while the girf* 
■ 9^ djCMSlng and sewing. instruction In the subjects atUched to the 

i r fe, first and foremost, glv6n t<create an Interest In the trade; It is % 

*t|ll c^mideteil highly Important' that the family undertake to train the young 
u /^ple In sealing and skin dressing In the proper^ * 

^- j V; OccOpatlonallyr the country may be divided Into three regions, namely, ' 

Sealing IHstrtct comprising the most northeriy part of Greenland and East 
i: Greenland; the Fishing District comprising the central part of West Greenland, 
^and the Sheep-breedlrig District hi the southern part of the country. This 
7\oc*upatloni|-dlvUlor Into three r^glonr makei lt»lf felt t<rt cert^n^dtgree in - • 

the school work. The largest selllementS are fourtd In the fishing dlstrtrt ahd 
^^Wp. " possible to erJfarge tbe.schools, while this has been impossibly at 

-'>,tlia small places In' the sealing district. In the sheep-breeding district jegulv, 
\tjfiMtniMion can hardly be arranged In the very small, out-of the vs^y settlements. . 
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The educatfontJ rtqulremenU the fishing district differ UUIe from those 
known >n Denmark«The education!) jequtrements for the j((roup that WH) live as % 
primitive $eiJer$ may> of cour$ei be rrtet localtyi but the pjurt of the iMpulatlon Wi 
th4^ sealing as well asHhe $hee|>-breedtng districts that will later migrate ip the 1 
bigger towns, has a natural dalm for/ bogk-Iearnlng. It difficult to find 
qualified Oteentand-speaktng teachers 'for the small places. Therefore* it Is often 
nece$sar3f to use locjd4utors with no training, apart fron\ whjt they learned InX 
the prfmary schodt?wme of tKe4>1aces are so snwJl that they do not have even a j 
building where teaching can 'take place. In the ihee|>-breedlng dIstHcl the. 
children Hve in boardlae-schools, some In a few aelllemenla, and some In the 
nearest largerlown. / 

Through many years H has been a iraditl<)rj In Cjeenland to place the pupils fof C 
further education in boarding schools. The boarding schoojs, 4iou$lrig totally ; 
atwut 65,0 children, have been conyentrated In (he towns ofe Ju!lanehaab» ' 
Godlhaab, and Egedwmlnde* Berides, sniaJler homes for pu|rfls have been bulU ' 
In the other towns for children from the district.. The Education Act provides^ 
that In each cducallonal district It must be possible for the pupHs to continue^ 
their s!<?hooling not later than from the end of the fifth tfrade at one or moref 
central schools, to which ^h^mea for pui^h *are attached* This means that more ' 
homes for pupils must be built at the highest rale permitted by the. 
appropriations and the technical apparalui?* ' ;;;| 

:: i V, Vocattonal Educatten after the CompuliwrylSchoo^ ' 

A good/baslfc education is nece^^aiy for the young people If they are to 
succeed In Carrying through their yoeatlohal training. As already mentlonied; the,? 
a : demand for well trained people Is being foU in the developing community. Such. 
% demand exIsU In the fre$ trades, irt the fishing Industry, among the artisans, In' 
' offices and buslj)ess/4nd In undertakings requiring higher education. 

. The Danish, apprenticeship system was , put Into foice In Greenland in 
. 1963. The IralftiDg of apprentices takes place first and foremost hi the Wood and 
< ' ^ metal tradefc and In the office and business lines. Incidentally, the differentiation' 
; of the training in the vartoMs trades mainly depends on the extent to which 
quallOed and recoj^nlzed employers can^be-fouhd for the apprentices. Tfades of a 
morespeclal nature must be learned In Denmark, ^ 

. Considering the investment actlrftl^s Iri^Oreenlahd during these years wlth^ 
the extensive use of laboi^ from Denmark, the 'need for the Irjditlonal artisan's; 
training vrill still be pronounced. Since' 1962 there has been a provisional 
vocational school for artisans at Godthaab. Immediately before the Introductloi) 
.11 It ol the apprenticeship system, couirses were arranged for semi skilled artisans and 
>>; f office clerRs; the partfiipants' passing the ^'journeyman's, test'^ for the artisans 
2; ; and the **shop and office assistants* exemlnatlon** for the clerks and shop 
t:-:;/; assjlslanls, whereby the status of this group of skilled workers was secured, 
; : :^ Apprentices In the wood and metal trades are gathered In Oodthaab frorii 
/ /; the whole of Greenland to attend the basic preparatory school and twice during 
5;:; thetr apprenticeship for theoretical jnstryctlotf rounded off wUh a 
"'"-*«jneyman*s tesl*\ Training of a more advanced nature - for Instance'that of 
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' lUi'electridan - Is started In Greenland and ffnished In Denmark. The same holds 
true jtor shipwrights. ^ 

In 1969 a cenlral-^vocatlonal School was finished at Godthaal) for the 
tralnlnjj of apprentices^ and for other vocational courses; The block of buildings 
; fcomprtses a number of classrojmis and workshojis, and a hostel housing about 
i/130 students wlir|>e attacWB to the schck)). About 1,000 appienllces and 

> students ar^ expected \o attend the school per year. 

Buslne^5s apprentices their practical training In Greenland and finish 
their thwretlcal education Irt^nmark. 

Since. 1959 there has beernrSautlciJ school at Godthaab where (Soas^il and 
s(V.hog>e4ra^ trained, whereas no mateV examination Is held as yet (n : 

:| Q4«enland. The (Jshing Jndustryn Is the mo$t Importiint one In Greenland,: 
y vTherefore, it Is of very great Importance that a? miny people is possible are> 
(rained In seamanship. A regular flshermen^s «^hool has not yet been eslabHshed ; 
t^HiV Gr^^nland, but local courses In elemteiltaiy practical and theoretical subjects 
f ire held for fishermen. Increased efforts are to be for^^^in lit this field during 
fj" then^Kt fewy^ars. 

These yim a great activity is, upon a whole, displayed In connection with 
*^?edur$es fov \insktlted workers, Courses are arrang^^ln Qrfeehland as^well z& In 
pOjenmark, W^'rnAy mention courses for machine drivers, courses In the use of 
f^: contractors* 'machines, course's for crane drivef^, for workers In the building 
|>;ir8de, for storage and warehouse workers and fojr foremen just to gJve a few 
fcjexamples.' - ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tv , Tber^ are several training po$$lb!Hll^>for the young girls Jn Greenland. 
Ct Wom^i) are, to a great extent, represetited oh the shpp and office staffs. Among 
tt^ lh^ special graining courses « for women niay l)e mentioned the training as, 
^ti;i1;|ssUtant nurse and as children's nurw a^stant/At JfuUanehaab Is found a school 
|i/.fdr housewives, at tht moniertt accomiho^ting fifteen publls, and courses; (iw r 
?^v *rringed for catering officer's assistants. * ' - 

> : : . V Under the Act, po$$lbJ)itle$ have been opened u]^ for the establishment of 
V^jfevenlng schools, ^ventn^ high- schooK, courses, of lectures, and .continuation 
*t?schoots, recreation arrangements; and various kinds general educatlbri^^ 
J; Including iH)urse activities. The Mlntstet for Greenland has been authorized to 
!!' laiydowTi provisional riegulatlonsfof such activities. « . . 

c^ ^r^ Hnud Rasmmen's High &/jo^o/ >t;Holstelnsborg 1$ an Independent : 
" t lnltlttttton and t|ie only,sch<^l of thfs Mnd'ln Greenland, It Is run In the s>me 
? way $$ the DanlsHrfolk h10i:sfh6ols. Irislructlon Is glyen In ordinary fchool 

iubiecti,'the n^Jn stress being laid on history, ciyJcs^ and what (f\h wlthtn the 
€ ' concept of Greenland traditions an^ Greenland ciiltute; ^ 
I - , ; After the n^w Education Act came Into force with Its. provisions for 

evening classes an<i out-of sehool education for young people, this. kind of 

spare-time education has progressed considerably. The evening classes comprise 
^^iubjects like Dav;-sh> Greenlandlc, arithmetic, foYeIgn la;iguages, s6clal subife<j6»- 
^r:^^^d twf^ctlfcal subjects. Evening classes may be afraryged th cooperation with the 

!p<^ assitH^Sations. Offering pn excellent opportunity for further education, 
# #nfn j daSses cater to people of more tlian eighteen years. The youth school 
i;:km-i r^.njis 1^ the age group of fourteen to eighteen* With, "orientation'* for 

I^ERJC / ^ / 
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young people as starting point, the problems of the young people themselves m ^ 

dealt with. Many pupils at the youth school come from the group of youn^ 
; . people already in training, supplementing at the youth school the educatloh they . 

are already receiving* The greater part of the pupils, however, are recruited from /M 
; : ; V. the group that Jhas had seven years of schooling. only. Through the youth schools 
y * V . this group of young people gets an ppportunlty to go In for tests in a single 
;y 1 , subject corresponding to the tests arranged aftel- nine years' schooling. This Is a ;] 
, : ; |iew opportunity which probably will be made use ofby a considerable number Ji 
> /of young people, ^ * - . . , * - " * !v 

lJ^::A/- ^ As will be seen from the foregoing, the differentiation In the education v;l 
.4 given In Greenland must necessarily bfe limited. Apart txm the training of :3 
^: / teachers, no further theoretical Uudles have been arfanged/To gifted young /If 
:^ : / people, however, the road to all formsof.hlghereducatlon Is open Jt Is possible / 
/: > : to be edutated In Denriiark In the subjects not taught In Greenland, TJie i 
tS%^: /V^J»<>nVc problems have been solved by the establishment of an advantageous-'iJ 

students* loan fuhd. After having concluded their apprenticeship In Greenland, > 
?;:'/^he young people may apply fo'lr further education at technical institutes of 
j^/, : /^duc^tlon and at advanced school of commerce/ Trained nurses, kindergarten ^ 
f -,^^^Meachers and the like are tr«lned itf Denmark. The pupils (jualified for Higher*:: 
.^/f»s/^ Secondary Schools or schools^n a simitar level must go to Denmark, too. The>^?^ 
t/;^// universities and olh6r institutes of higher education are op^n to sufficiently ."^ 
^/. / ^fted and ii^tiire student. 'Acwrding to J[J)e latest statistics, about twenty 
[Mfffyow^^^ tor matilculattonipxamlnatlon and ^bdut-terme™ 

N /.: ^^;5tudylng at the universities. ' , ' ' V ' V 

r/ / ItMs a general experience thM the drop-out rate of the young peopl^^^ Vv 
jf^/;;.::; receiving a higher education in Denmark is rather hlgh^So.far, few Greenlanders4 4 
U'^i^M^^ ^^^^ ^' university degree/ U Is In Itself very exacting for a Greenland /^ 
^: student with 5a purely Greenland background to complete an education In a -*^ 
:i':-:r>Torelgn language^ take the. change of environment and the social -fi^ 

' if^'^^plantatloh from Greenland to Denmark demands much force of character. 
^i^/These factors undoubtedly contribtite to the relatively high drop out rate. . ' 

V ; U^can be said In general that the educational $ystem In Greenland Isqulte 
, hew . &rfd» ih^t: heavy demands are ihade on the young people who are being • 
; ; trained ior attend expensive and complicated technical plants, The reform of the 
-// .community has Jbeen so raj^d.that the educational sector has not been able to 
/ ; /-keep pace. On this background It Is encouraging to note that the authorities 
- ' empowered to make grants as well as people In general diearly realise the 
. > / .importance of education in modern Greenland. By the choice of their career the 
- y^ people have often proved that their goal Is a full and complete education 
: although they rtiay sometimes fmd It difficult to evaluate their own capabilities 
^^U :/ Jnd qualifications. Here the school and other agencies mus^ help;them. Already ^ 
:/ /: Remands are made for most forfns of education to be on an equal footing with ' 
ij:j;Jfel5^iLcati^^^^ 

/ .t^vinahy young people have been aWe to go through rather complicated trailing ; 
,fi: Schemes, On the other hand, we must not be blind to the fact that quite 
<:v ;r l i^onslderabie demands are made upon the young people, considering their sdcl<^^ / 
: gid linguistic qualifications. Therefore, we also $ee some failures. On the t0fig/4: 
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vieWi the objective must be a^lt 1$, but opinions may Vaty on the road to be 
; followed and on the methoda and means to be used. The debate? must go on for 
the elucidation of this very Important question. . . 
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/rte^ Boon UUby acquired her Insight in the 
teducational needs of Lopps tis a ' teacher if} the 
finnmrk District of Norway, In ihts capacity she 
iMtlated development of instructional materlat$ in the 
)'^<;^y'lapp language^ including the first readers writien in 
&;f.^ Uppish/ It Is with this background thai Mrs. Utfsby 
0 tired the following material ^ 

:"ER1C: ■ . 
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Norvvegiah Cross-tultural 
Programs for Lapp Societies 



m§m,:-,.::- ■ . ■;■ ■ ■ - .- : : ■ ■ .. ■ n^gi-sgs^^ 

Pips- ■ < : : , J'' :0:-- : 

tf^M^^'"- '^ . ■■' ' ^ /^■V;>>y#pr: 

^i-^': ^ ? . . . " ' / 

tV ' the pedagogical situation In the Lapp-speaking districts of Norway gives 
vis the Lapps two main problems, namely, what shpMid the school leach and how. 

wlU the school achieve the most desirable results? . 

In. earlier Wines people did not bother so much about what children, 
n learned In school. They mostly were content when the children were taught; 

religion, and eventually got some practice In reading, writing and arithmetic, 
;/ What really mattered for the, children's later practical life, was taught them by 
: thijlr parents during the dally work like farming, fishing, hunting, 
V . relfideer breeding. • ^ 

: 9ut, although the parents did not claim too much from! the schools, it still 
• was veiV. difficult to carry out satisfactorily the simple educational goals for the 
- fii^chooK The school's language of Instruction was Hprwegian, a language which 
^ V neither parents nor pupils understood. 

. / The language problem is old, and for^ long time this problem has called 
4 forth struggle. A historic t^jilpf shows that betvfeen 1710 and 1870 there were 
:f[$hort: periods with cul turphumaneiif ss and good will on the side of the 
^ ties. However, from^l870 until the last Worid War, the authorities tried 
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lo "Nprwegianlw" the' Lapps in a very harsh way, and the Lappish language was " 
absolutely fofbiducnfn the school. ' .S 

I>app parents considcr^ed the school as an unnecessary evil , According to 
^ their opinion, the children Teamed next to nothing there. On the other hand the 
: '.^Jiddren did not get theopportunlly to learn the far more important and useful . ^■ 
thVngs which their parenU could have taught them iMhe same lime at home. 

^fter the last World Wai-, the central authoflltes started to show more 
lntere>t-"tffph<;^ education of Lapp speaking children. The Northern part of 
- Nor^-^Mftntiiark) was completely burnt down by the German army when 

wini<i^,\d#.m }9U in front jof the Red. Army. Nothing was left behind, nor ,4: 
' ' .an^^sch^ .JVlj'the same tiriie when the* rebuilding of schools started, the J 
authdtjllM' m|de arrangenients for .Injprovlng and extending the education of °- 
, • ' Upp 'spealflng children. It U typical of the bad experience the Lapps hitherto - 
:,>"• had experienced with the Norwegian school that many of them strongly opposed i 
r;:i,' vthe extension of the period their children were to slay in school. They were rV.I 
convinced that It was a waste of time. Especially, among those Lapps who ■ ^- 
worked with the tradltioftal reindeer husbandry, the opposition was very strong 
%V;. \and lasted until recent times. They knew the children did not. learn anything : 
'which could be used In relndeer^husbandry^They knew too that their children at fl 
v^lV school Were under-achlevers, much retarded compared with Norwegian speaking : 
•v children, so that they, would not have any chance to compete on other fields 
than that of relndeer-bree^g.- The school program was generally still presented . ■ | 
Norve^ ari only,.and based on the needs and values of the Non^^glan cultural J 
1%' and social urban sodiely. . J, 

However, (xqm the year 1963 a great i*ange of thought took place, at first . '5 
with the authorities, lat^r with the Lapp population. The most Important feature . - 
of the attltude of li.e authorities was that they recognized that it was Impossible ; . 
for.hafmonlc development and effective learning to take place without being' H« 
. connected to Lapp language and culture. Of the same Importance Was the fact • 
fS:- lhat they were willing to take the practical consequence of this point of view. It ' v 
, >^ was stated by law that the Lapp language could be introduced at the elementar>' •, 
v; school, both as a teaching language and as a subject. Also Lapp hlstPy and; ? .' 
culture was given a place In the curriculum. Financial dispositions tojtealize all 
■ this were made. From 1969 there will also be established a "gymnasium" within 
I s the Lapp speaking district.with provision fox Lapp language, history and culture, 
' The certificate from this ''gypinasium" will give'lhe same competence jks those 
Y;- frOm other ^"gymnasia" In Norway do. Moreover, a speclaHbilinguai course Is i 
being planned at the teacher training seminar in Tromso, which is to prepare i 
teachets for their work ln(bilingual districU. 
:> ' , HoM( do Lapps relict to this new school Micy? The important conver^^l^n > 
>; of the authorities was not greeted with joy alone." A§ the same authorities have, v: 
been doing their best through a hundred years, to convince the Lapps that their V 
/ . language and culture was worthlessj that their Liipp identity was an undesirable ' 
. ; : one, it was not quite so simple for the Lapps to undersUhd that it now suddenly" 

;- , was all right to be a Lapp. Through many generations they had experienced that : 
iv ;: ; bfeing a Lapp, speaking Lapp, was Identical With defeat, poverty, contempt. Is " 
-V this new policy an honestr one, they ask? Do they nollwant us to underilne our . 

1 pjc 
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:/\ff>? Jdenmy.just to keep us at the bottom of the | able? Th<? Lapps know that 

, Slowly; hpwmr, mistrust and misundprslandlng seem to bo disappearing. 
; -Among others the teachers have contributed to this by developing hi\ intensive 
S!jnrormalive activity - e.g. about the advantages the use of the mother totigue 
g, curing the first school year \% supposed to give for a more. efnc»<>.it teaching 
^ .during the whole school perlof In 1967 the flr^t (*5perimenl witn teaching 

ireading,,wrlting and arithmetic; through the mother tongue alone was started, 
p The Norwegian language v^bs used onl^ half an hour every day, and only for 
oral exercises, y^ry f^w of the parents dared tto oppose the popular 
ijiftplnlon. most of them letting their children participate in the experiment. After 
j^: ^>^e year the experiment proved to be suc^^ssful. Today niah/ pir«hU sen's their 
tjfthlldren to classes where the mother tongue method is used. (In some dIstricU 
pthew Is an 11 percent support), they found, not only that IheIr children 
ii*"<>'ra*a o^tter than children did bcfoVe them, but tHey also found out that 
i l**® enlidren like to be at school and weje really Interested and engaged In what 
gj^vjas going on in the classroom. . - ♦ ^ * 

"ot only the question of language which brings a change in the minds 
mt the pitople as to their relation to the school. Especially important Is the 
S?|W>no'n'c s'tusJion In the local societies. The increase of the Lapp population Is 
I large. The average age Is low, with 30 percent under 15 years' 76 percent woric 
N*^Whln the primary ocqupallons of agriculture, Numbering, fishing, 
?rjrelndeer breed»ng. Thdr Income is the lowest In Norway! Whllt the population 
. Increases, the resowees within Ihe-Mready mentioned pjTmary <kx;upatl^^^ are 
;*explolted to the maximum. Leaving the local society seems to be thfe only way 
few have left the tocal sodely, although shortage of working 
ijiljl^ces exists. This should indicate thtt the social press ouUfde the local society 
itttWi Is too strong foremost of the Lapps, therefore, people and authorities -are 
;;*IqoKlng at the school as the main means of solving the economic problems. The 

ichool's program should primarily prepare the pupils for a living oi<;s/rfe the 
5j 10(^1 sqciety and should procure an education as ip^/iem/ as possible. ■ " ' ' 
V$^'^'A quite opposite view Is represented by the* Lap|» living by 

ifelrideer breeding. Traditionally this groupv$£/Lapps has be*n quite independent 
^ from the press of the national society, because of their special way of living and 
i;Sprklng, ^vhlch forces them to stand on their own feet. It was also this group 
i;Wch for- a long tinw did not expect any benefit from school edurtition. 
f ^j^eanwhile they ackoowtedgo that reindeer-breeding today cannot give a family a 
|?f«5onablc living as long as It Is dorfe only In the traditional way. So far only a 
IJttle research on Teindee^breeding has been done In Norwayi but no modern 
^tpcatlAial training for reindeer-keepers has been established. So, also' for the 
%gtoup of reindeer-breeders the school should bring a solution, riot by giving the 
s^Jl'ldren a g<^n€ral education, but, on the contrary, by giving them' a ifow/rowil 
lllalning as early as possible, and through thlsrpTrlmarily preparing them for a 
||fting/n$We the local'society. 

gf|5#/j lt Is obvious that the general technical ahd economical development of 
lUpdefn society has made "the Lapps rhore aware of. the Importance, and the 
i|ec#ssitv of school education than they ever were or had to be before^ Still one 
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can say that the altitude of the Lapps oppc^Ue the school Is amb(valenl. Some 
research on this sXiblecl was made by 9 Norwegian scholar, tjtagisler Anton 
Uoem: 1 / 

The most general we*conditton for any education Is that the school . ^ 
and the children belong to the same culture. In the nationwide 
society of Norway, home and school In general $harey»mmon goats 
for the children's education. One will find that In the home and In 
the school much the same methods are used to educate the children » 
and motivation Is sought In accordance with the same .values and 
^ norms. Thus education ai home and In school might be said to 
^ ' reinforce each b^het, . . ; | 

Hoem argues that the reason one still finds, in spUe of the special >t 
arrangements the school authorities have made, that Lapp pupils as a group are ' 
under-achlevtr^, seriously retarded, compared wUh the standards of the 
curriculum, Is due to the fact thai the school in Uppish districts belongsrtb the 
: culture and social system of the nationwide society, while the home oonstUulti:- 1 
" local Upp conwunltles with a varying, but generally low degree of connection .| 
-^to the nationwide society: , " . - * , 1^ 

The ' Investments In special training for teachers, print! Ag of ; ■ : 
. text books and literature in Lappish; introduction of Lappish :f 
language an^ culture as subjects are efforts to raise the efficiency of ; | 
teaching within the established sys^ra. They are not efforts to adapt ^ : 

- the school to the particular needs and values of the Lappish sodely, , . : ^ 
Therefore one will find different norms arid values In tSe school and ;^ 

• ^ v .. the home, and different behavioral standards, ^n fact, the more . ; j 
efftclent-teicWng,— the-greater--i>ls<»epancy^belween. goiu^ 6t 
education at home and In the school This wiakes the formiV^ >/j 
V education an unnecessarily difficult process. The m^n results aref 1 ^ • 'J 
cultural and social gap belvi-een the most successful pupils and ine 
local Lapp sotiety, ahd a barrier between losers and the nationwide ^ j 
society. , . -t * 

- ' For both parents and pupils seftool education will often njean making | | 
choice between the local and the national society. In most oases choodng th* ^ 

« national society will n\ean cutting the lies vrtth theJocal soclety.ln the opposltf l 
c^, will Identification with the local society exclude from the national sodelyl 

The contluslbn might be that although parents and pupils know iMfj% 
cannot manage without the school, and therefore show more interest l|LH>h|p j 
ever before, they at the same lime feel that the school, as It Is ^t the momenir 
gives them new problems, not economically but socio psychologically, " J 

' ^ ^- ^ ' '-^A 

^ REFEREWE - J 
HQEM. Anton (1968) Samer, shole og samfunn. T\d$$krift for^ Samfmjr4 
y^$for$}ih!ng. ' ^....^^^ — _ , ^ 
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|ja\.OAfeldme Glrdrd has worked In northern education 
through ih3 General ^Brunch of New Quebec^ 
y^^^ Qovernmenl of Quebec. It b slgrilfican( that 
T^Tf^^WticQlionaJ problems identified ^it th^ Provincial level > 
'Ki Oa/wdtf ore* rim/far to naitonoH or f^eral 
^^ problen\$ found elsewhere In the blorth* The $cope 
<^ : and dimension of teifchkr^tralritng described by Ms. 
' O 'd have obvious application for the entire North. 



» Training of 
Native Teachers in Quebec 



i:*^: Until Ih^ slxUe$» th^ only govi^mn^nt^. pmence^ln Noithwt Quebec was 
l# (bat of the Federal Government. In 1962, following a sunrey of (he situation, 
f the Govemmenl of Quebec dedded to commit Itself deeply anj^ globally lo Ita 
Northern territory, with special resped^to Eskimo and Indian Affairs In .this 

V tegten* This sudden attention of the Quebec (Sbvemment lo the noithem most 
parts of lu territory was no^n^jM ^mie^ted wUh the recent discoveries of 

r.t^uable natural resource* In that area* To this selfish Interest was Joined a 
sincere desire to help ihie^ Inhabitants of Ihli territory to,en)oy the same 
?: .organization of Hfe as dtleens In (he southern^ part of the province. ^ 
Tt The plans were not so mucl| lo gtve the Natives material assistance since in 
fact their subsistence was already t%ken care of by welfare programs of the two 

V levels of government, Federal arfd Provlhdal. Rather, U was necessary to 
^^^prientale this new government effort to the preparation of these people already 

pbysiolo^cally and psychologitally aidapte^ to the territory so that they could 
^1 [eventually play a personaJ role In lU development. This training was essentially 

telaled to education and vhis to be offered to the whole of the population, 
M;^--. - >daduU, In other words, a spedal InteUectual and technical development 
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which woui^l factliuie th^lr adaptation' lo a new way oC life and would permit 
them eventually to have access to a larger preparation. 

Previous studies as well as the observation of the first "southern" teachers 
sent by th? Quebec Go<?ernm^nl and seconded in their Kindergartens by Bskim'o 
a.s«$lants, resulted In the following findings: ■ 

,1. ' Bsitimo children at .the age of' five are capable of work denoting a'' 
sensorimotor and lnte»<?clual .development largely similar to that of 
•>soulhern children in the same age bracket; at eight years of age, howfeverr 
• < they wore significantly behind southern children with respect to acoulred' 
jknowledge. " , 

2. :^kimo akistants are very patient, even-tempered, and attentive with 
"children. \ 

3. Eskimo adults who c6uld be oriented towards positions of responsibility 
must acceed to these levels before reaching the age of eighteen or nineteen, 

= . otherwise the great majority of them will not terminate their studies. 

4. . To motivate learning in Eskimo society, the education system must respect 

the values of that society, incorporating some of them Into the actual 
cojirses of study. The school, in other ^onis, must seek the supiwrt and, 
ideally, the active participation In the educational process of both family 
and community, ^ - ' , • 

' The Use of the Mother Tongue 

. " The school Is essentially the continuation qf the fami^ circle In so far as 
education Is concerned. Its role is lolnake the child aware of hls environraent 
.and give free course to his exprmiop. • . ' 

For the child, language develops at the same tinie as the frames of 
. , his conceptual thought and hU first stnittures of logical thinking; 

even if language Is not a sini quQ non condition crt* thought, it is ils 

precious auxiliary at different steps of Its evolution; The s<foner the 
.."Child can acqljire an eas^- manipulation of veilbal expression; the- 

sooner he will be free to benefit from the use of this precious tool in 

ail the fields of social and intellectual adaptation.' 

To ask the chHd to learn a second language at this moment in his development, 
•would be to limit him In the dis<3>very of his pereonality and his milieu. l\ would 
also retard, If not prevent him from rieaching mastery of verbal expression in his. 
owrf language. ^ 

rt is only by mastering his own language that he will be.abte to acceed 
surely and rapidly to new concepts.and forms of expressloir-,, even those with 
Which hi& milieu is not familiar. There fs great danger of upseltlwg.lhe tfiental 
dev^loprnent of children whose patterns of thought have been fnfluenced since 
thelr earl^l years by a linguistic system fundamentally differ?lt from those of 
the Indo-European languages. ( ' 

It is similariy unrealistic, to expect adult Eskimos of a certain a'ge, the 
majority of whom have no formal schooling In the southern Canadian tradition, 
to understand or make themselves understood properly in a second language. 
Time spent in teaching either French or English to those adults would be tliQie 
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WAsUd, espccialty in view of Hho extent of unramiliar cultural contentteflecled 
in both'bf those foft^ign languages* / ^ ' 

History and Methods of Training Eskimo Teachers In New Quebec^ . 

For the abdv^ reasons, (t was decided Ihal^ail subjects (n the first c^de — 
kind^reirten, first and se<;orid years ^« would be taught In Eskjnx>. The laoguagd 
of instruction in the second cycle -7 grade three to six — would be either Prendi 
or Briglishf with Edcimo retained in the iurrtculurn as a subject of study. Upori' 
completion of their elenientary course in grade $ix» students tnay register for the . 
third and final cycle of the regular^ northern school system at the Regional 
School of Poste de-la-lj^^eine, where studies Inctude.acikleYnlciubiectsas welj as 
accelerated vocational options^ The' courses In this cycle are so designed 1^ to 
Yoeet entrance requirenKnls of southern school systems for students who, Wish to 
continue their education tn other paurls of the province. , / 

In the'beginning, however, before the present system was established, the 
heed for Native teacher assistants had to be met locally on an ad hoc basis by 
hiring young people who had at least some formal schooling in the Federal 
Gi^vemment systeift, In most villages of New Quebec, federal 4ay schools did ^ot 
exist before the fifties*, so that v^ry few of the prospective teacher assistants- had 
eVen the equivalent of a regular southern grade seven. Neyeirtheless, the principle 
of teaching in Eskimo could l>r6ok no compromise, and Native assistants were 
consequently chosen locally for the beginning classes ^t Fort Chimo (populatlgn" 
of^BOOElsklmos)- JVakehaifn(180),andIvujivik(X19). 

. The criteria used for selecting assistants were as .follows: 
i* Aptitude for» and interest in, teaching ^ 

2. Personal presence lindattentlvenessfp the child V 

3. Ability to cojinmunicate >vith children 

4. Knowledge^of the candidate's own ti^ilieu and culture 

5- Possession of the academic knowledge neces^ry for teaching in |he tower 
grades, . V ^ y / 

''Obviously, the candidates met those criteria In varying degrees. Those 
selected then served a kihd of apprenticeship in the actual classroom with the 
southern teache^rs whom they assisted. At the, end of each day*s teaching, 
assistant and teacher reviewed together the day's problems and tried to find 
ways to solve them In preparing the work for the following day. In the measure 
of their aptitudes, the teacher assistants qould co*me;io Assume almost full 
responsibility of their class and, after three years of ^service, w^re given the 
opportunity of going elsewhere to improve their personal education. This 
opportunity has become a reality for one young man still In his teens who, after 
working three years as a teacher assistant in the remote village of Ivujivik, hal? 
been studying for the past year In ii Quebec city high schooK * \ ^ 

The second phase in the preparation of Native teachers took place in the 
early part of 1967 at Wakeham, on Hudson Strait, where the existence of classes 
In all three years of the first cycle made possible a teacher Iralnihg course based 
,on observation and practical ctassVorlf. The course was necessarily short because 
of the urgent need for teacher assistants, and also because ^f the students's 
HifriruUles In doing Intensive work iii the same field over along period of time. 
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As proof of the positive results of this course, let us mentldn that five of the six ' 
students a^e presently engage* as teacher assistants in various posts of New 
Quebec, >^ . / 

■ The training session in Wakeham was followed during the sumnjef with 
courses designed to permit the students to acquire new general and pediigogical 
knowledge through an exchange of experiences with those who were teaching 
^Ireftdy. This summer session h now an annual institution for all the teacher 
assistants. 

. Difficulties Inherent in the TValrilng of Native Teachers at Present Timo 
As previously mentioned, we are still in the first stage of developing 
educational ptogranris and methods for Eskimo schools. In this phase, Answers 
must found to a whole host of basic questions arlsljig from' the confrontation 
of iwo ethnic groups whose language^, mentalities, frames of reference, 
soclo^nomic traditions, and concepts of edu^jatlon are rcdically different. 
Even 1f Eskimo Js used as the language of lnstructio;i, the form and content of 
our educational ; program belong to a culture which Is alien to the dally 
experience of traditions of^he pupil's own community. What In effect has 
happened is that an educational system has been established In the North which 
in essence differs from southern systems only in so far as the language of 
Instruction and teacher asMstants are concerned/ It Is therefore not surprising 
that the Eskimo adults of New Quebec, including the teacher assistants, do not 
yet feel that the school Is an integral part of their own community. This attitude 
Is translated by a lack of real Interest in the educational process, on behalf of 
most adults^ and a lack of initiative, of dynamic Involvement, on behalf of many 
teacher assistants. There is an urgent need for ypung Eskimos willing to help set 
the guidelines for eduoitlonal programs that would be valid terms of both 
traditional values and the needs of a community in rapid socio-economic 
evolution. 

. , We are presently, attempting to find the best approach to many of the 
above problenis in the framework of a new teacher training course which has 
been in operation at Poste dela Balelne since last January. To be admitted, 
candidates must have the equivalent of at least a good grade six education. Some 
of the present students have a little more. Training is provided In all the normal 
academic subjects and pedagogical skills the future teachers will need. All the 
present student teachers are in their teens. The idea of beginning specialization 
at such an early age \s not sB much to train thern for a well*paid profession later 
on as to help them develop an intellectual maturity towards the values of the 
two cultures In the North in order that they may participate creatively and 
responsibly in the development of their own community. We must therefore 
disregard any odious and meaningless comparisons with teacher training of 
non-Esklmps in the south. 

; The Eskimo Language and Standard Orthograjjtfy " 

* To our knowledge, no study has been made to determine at what moment 
of' his developm^^nt an Eskimo may be said to master hl$ own language, of to 
what degree of perfection and precision he can aspire. We have nevertheless 
•^^'^d that young peopte whp have done their stud|e§ for a relatively long time In 



^ a foreign language have a limited and Imprecise ^vocabulary In Ih^ir own. » 
Moreover, they are more or I^ss shy of communlcaUng in th^lr mother tongue. 

We must therefore Incfllcale In our students an awarertess of lexical and 
synUctlcal precision' in their own language; As future teachers, they must be 
brought to se0 the role of language tn the development otthe child's latelligence 
and conceptual patterns. They must understand Its Importance as an Instrument 
of group cpheliVeness, as a theans of expressing and cbhserving group values, as 
an Indicator df cultural change In the community; and of sensorimotor or 

. psychololglcal disturbances In the IndivlduaL The obvldus prerequisite to such 
Undersfendlng a high degree of competence In, and sensUtvUy to, the tejicher's 
own language; The present geheratlpn of New Quebec teenagers d^ 
their language to the necessary degree. The chlldri^n presently studying In the 
primary classes 6f the Quebec government day schoofs will have a much greater 
mastery of the Eskimo language upon completion of their elementary course, 
but until then, the i^^ost reliable gjjtdes as to the coxtectness of spoken and, If in 
syllables, written Eskimo, are the more elderly adults In each community/ 

AM language exerci^s in the training course are done In Standard 
Orthography, a phonemic system for writing Eskimo In Roman characters which 
was ^developed for iise by ^ Eskimos In all parts of Canada by Mr» Ray mond 
Gagne, linguist with the federal Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. White javolding the ambiguities o( the syllabic form of writing, 
Standard Orthography makes it possible to write In Eskimo on an ordinary 
typewriter keyboard.^hus giving Eskimb students access to regular comm^cial 
courses. Slnc^ very little literature or pedagogical material exists at presen/iime 
in the new orthography, students are encouraged to use it rather jlhan^syllabrcs in 
writing formal compostipns and personal letters. A considerable number pf 
stories writt5§h originally In syllables by Mltiarjuk, a woman from Wakeham, on 
Hudson Strait, have been transcribed Into Standard Orthography, and It may be 
expected' that reading material of all kinds will be available in the new 

, rorthography within a few years. 

General Knowledge 

As mentio ned eariier, our immediate goal is to form teachers for thetfrst 
years of tKe^Jfimary course/Their training is naturally carried put In a s^ond 
language, since obviously no texts pertaining! to their specializaUon/exlst In 
Pskimo^ While the study of the second language must necessarily aimfat .correct 
vocabulary and grammer, it must be eminently practical and a vpra all literary 
land stylistic pretensions* ^ ' 

We have observed that the students have many dif 0<^ultie^ in mathematics* 
0(\j of the,majn goals of their training must^be to get/them to reason the^ 
iliiaerlying principles of mathematical situations,^ rajher than insisting orf 
deveJopiha skill in complex operations - a skill, moteo^r, which they normally' 
have had lite qpportyiiity to acquire before entermg teacher training. In effect, it 
is necessary |b go thrpugH'the wjiole introdiurtion to m&themallcs with them 
from the kindergarten on\yards,xloing exercises on the nptions of space, size^and 
measurement* * * • - ^ 

It has been underiihed that it wa^ necessary for the child to be instructed 
n O kls own language because this language is for htm the only way of 

ERIC , . : 
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I learning to understand and express his environnient; Fro^n^ enters 

\ school uhiil, the age of nine; th^ child lives In a reiattvely uniform period 
characterized by an exclusive interest lit the exploration dfthe outdoor world 
and during vvhich he accurhylates observations, facts and experiences/If we want 
the school to make a real contribution tb his development, It Is of 
importance to help him in the discovery of his surrounding^ The three **rV' are 
only the mi^arts orattaWn^ i 

We have discovered another difficulty resulting from a lack of curiosity^ 
whose origin H hard to explain. It is certain that in order to keep aJlye the desire 
fof' kndwlecfge* the latter must be expressed Jistened td/^stlmuiate most 
of all, answered- W'e know that the Eskimo child Is relpvely exduded fromthe 
world of the adults and consequentty he cAnnot obtaln.the answers he Is trying 
to find; It seeims also that the adults themselves do not greatly question their 
milieu; they are simply aware of its existence rt}ie simplest questions about their 
universe, about life, do not seem to preoccupy the children In. the slightest, 
either because they have not yet arrived at that phase of their development or 

\ because they can foresee they will not be able tb obtain any answers. 

' ' o^Along these lines, it is felt necessary tb induce our candidates to base their 
knowledge of the milieu on a scientific knowledge free from taboos and legends. 
It is their own physical enylronmeht, the animals, the seasons, vegetation, the 
/evolution of their people as well as^hetr own biology that they need to know In 
order to arouse the children's Interest. ' ^ ^ 

This approach must nevertheless be' somehow simplified In order that the, 
teacheifs not be encumbered with complex theories that they cannot relate io 
their immediate context, and which could make lt difficult for them to convey 
their knowledge to the children, in terms of the latter's interests and ability to 
comprehendr r >b > 

- , - Pedagogical training 

. We have mentioned that the young teachers to be are not yet capable of a 

v^personal say in what the school should be for their people. What they have 
. known of it until now comes of listening instead of partlclpatingj consequently 
Jhey.are not tempted to go beyond the limitations of reading, iMrlthmetlc, and, 
formal teaching. To palliate that difficulty, we try to give them a great deal of 
freedom in their professional training. Instead of standard lessons or precise 
pedagogical notions, we prefer periods of observation oir participation In the 
classroom which can permit the students to perceive the child*s development and 
Intellectdal processes/The Eskimo Is by nature Inclined towards the child, but he 
seems little conscious of the contribution of games or teaching to the latter*s 
development. Here agalnit is unthinkable at the present time to give our student 
l^achers systeMatic Course&jn child psychology; It is neverth^le^ possible to 
draw their attention to the children's attitudes and reactions, and to suggest 
means of a greats effectiveness In coitimunicatlpn with their pupils which 
.experience will help them to assimilate and refi^^^ r v 

At present^ tfiei^e exist ver^ few^teachlng materials adapted to the Eskimo 
environment. We must thet^fore urge our student teachers to coriqeWe and 

^ produce texts, educational fgames,'and other teaching aids which they can use in 
own milieii. - 

ERIC . , ' . 
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The preparation ot Native teachers is of capital importance for teaching at 
all levels In the Eskimo community. Because of their privileged situation and the 
mponslblllties they will be called upon to assume In their oWn society, Eskimo 
teachers will be able to participate decisively In the elaboration .of educational 
bollcy. With them, formal schooling as we know It will have a better chanc* of 
^wjmJng an Integral part of the Eskimo communltyr rather than, as jt present, a 
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Training of Teachers 
for the Far North 
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' TtaWing of Far Northern National Minorities 
Organised in the Twenties an4 Thirties 

The training of specialists belonging to the national minorities of the 
Soviet Par North was organized In the mid-twerttles in Leningrad. In J925 a 
gtoup of 19 northern people arrived in Leningrad, representing eleven northern 
nattanalltles (Nenetz, SaamlsJ Khants, Man&ts, Evenks, Kets/Nanays, Nlykhs, 
Itelemens, Chukchas, Yukaglrs)/ These first messengers of the Far North^ almost 
ungrate, wer^ sent by th0 local aOlhoritles to Leningrad University to be trained . 
at a prtpwatofy worked* faculty (the tiradUlohal abbrevlatjon was ^'Rabfak'O* 
^Vftmthe North Group ofleningtid VnivenHy was created the first Inptltutlon 
^ to train northern national IntellectuaJs, A year later^ In 1926; the training of 
northern people wis transferredi to the Leningrad Oriental Institute, where a 
$peclal Northern Facutty organized and In the 1926-27 aca<|ettUc year 74 
northern at>ortginal Tpeople of different ages yim being.lralned. * 

The . most experienced rprofeSsor^^^^ well-known Leningrad 

scholars were Invited to give-general imd special IwJnIiig to the first students 
^ ^ e North and they undertook wfth great enthusiasm to teach young 
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people who arrived' in the city from the* far comers of taiga and tundra4 The 
well-known ethnographeifs and linguists, V.Q» Bogoraz and L J* Shtemberg, who 
dedicated their lives to the study of horth^rn pebpte/itdok a most active part in 
organizing the training of the northern national youth in Leningrad* 

Event6al!y some of the Leningrad rtdrthem students of the twenties 
became well-known public men In the vanguard ranks of cultural and economic 
construction In their national districts and regions. Among them Were the 
Chuicchii, Tevlanto, a fornierly illiterate herdsman, who became chairman of the 
Chukcha hationa) district Executive committee and deputy of tk^ U,5.§.R. 
Supreme Soviet, the Alftntian, Haborpv, the Evenk, Salatkin, Dlddorov and 
Voronin^ the Khant^ Alarov, and otheirs. 

But by the late twenties the need foir teachers and other specialists had 
greatly increased in the Par North, for general development of. economics and 
culture required an ever-growing number of specialists In the national regions 
who were well acquainted with local conditions. Therefore In the early thirties a> 
necessity arose for augmenting the training of national intellectuals and 
concentrating it in; one special educational institution. This first special 
educatipna) institution was the Northern Pebples institute, organized In 
Leningrad in 1929*30 on the basl^of the Oriental Institute's Northern Faculty. 

The Northern Peoples Institute was established as an educational 
institution of a complex type. It consisted of elementary^ secondary, and higher 
stages of education to ensure the training 6f Northerners In different specialties 
necessary for the successful development of a socialist economy and culture in 
the Far North in th^ thirties. 

An extensive Department for Elementary Schools became necessary for 
the iturther development of education of the Northerners entering the Institutee 
becau^ in those years there were mainly primary schools in the North. . * 

The Secondary specialized education was the most Important 'department 
• of the Institute; it facili^ted the training of specialists sp badly needed in the 
North, incliijllng teachers, within a comparatively short period of time. 

; All the.^tudents of th.e Institute were wholly supported by the State. They 
were provided with ifteals/clothesj footwear, everyday medical and cultural 
services, text-books, copy books, etc;, all free of charge^ 

Resides secondary specialized education there was a higher level, where the . 
most^Uccessful students, who wished to get a* higher education for work as 
J teachers at seven-year schools in the Far North, were trained. ^ 

In 1930 a Research Branch was organized at the Institute. In the thirties j 
was the first scientific establishment and an important research center dealiiig 
with the study of languages, history, ethnography and other problems of the 
northern Tiationallties. A large group of Leningrad experts on the Peopte;of the 
North worked there. At thi^ Institute under the guidance of V.O* Bogoraz, Y.P. 
Koshkin, S.N. Stebnitzky and other scholars, writing was devl/ed for those 
languages that had been only oral before. ABC textbooks for northern schools, 
were complied, languages and the ethnography of northern peoples were studied. 
1*0 train the first scholars for the Far North postgraduate courses were 
^g*«njzed. Thosq graduates from the Institute who showed abilities. for research 
'gj^^ admitted thfere, ' ' 
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Students of the Institute such as the Nahalan, Akim Samat, the Chukcha - 
men Vukvol and Tlrietegla, the N^netz, N. Vllka ahd Khdtangeev, the Khant> 
N. Tereshklii, the Evenk^ N^ S^Iatkin, the Eskimo, Kasiga and m other 
Northerners took isin active In working out Wrftlng for their pepi)le$. 

By the mld*thlrties abput 300 stiidenU, representing 24 naUonalltles had 
been trained aithe lnstUUte, which thus played an Important part In educating 
the first groups of national northern intellectuals.- / > 

lYalnlng of Teacheiis for the Far Nor 
at the Hertzen Institute, Leningrad 

tn the thirties a wide network of primary and seveti^year schools wis' 
growing in the Far North aud organization of national pedagogical and ten-year 
schools began, the number of Native teachers who were trained at the Northern 
Peoples Institute proved to be Insufficient and to Increase the numbers of 
teachers, graduates of an institution of higher learnings a special Northern 
Department was opened at the Hertzen Pedagogical Institute, Leningrad. 

Enthusiastic Russian young people were admitted * to the Northern 
Department, helping to bring culture and education within reach of national 
minorities. .They were teachers of the first > jhbQls In the North and they had 
some practical knowledge of national languages and experience In work among 
the Native population, so that they could aid In literary translation and in 
compiling teKtbboks for. the peoples of the North. 

In the thirties at the Northern Department, special groups were opened at 
the faculties of Russian Language and Literature, History and Geography, The 
basic five-year training was carried out at the Faculty of Literature according to 
the generally accepted cunlculum* In addition to the main philologiMi subjects, 
the curriculum of the Northern Department provided for the study of Native 
languages, ethnography, andphysical and economic geography of, the North; 
National languages were W^T^ under the guidance of a speclardepartment 
organized by Professor VaJ. Bogoraz and Professor Y,P, Kpshkin at the 
Northern Department of the Hertzen Institute In 1030. These two professors got 
the cooperation of a gtoup of experts In northern lan^ages and ethnography v 
from the Northern Peoples institute/ 4 

Oraduates of t^ Northern Department and of the North*ern Peoples' 
Institute worked as tef^hers and headmasters of seven-year and ten-year schools, 
pedagogical schools and as .administrative staff of the local educational bodies. 
Together with Native personnel they ^ere the first organizers of seven-year ^nd 
ten*year schools In the Far North, the heralds of wrltlng/culture and education 
among the Natives In th^ thirties and forties. Eventually many of them became 
speclsJists in the languages, folk4ore.-and ethnography of the. North, authors of 
schoofbooks and scientific literature* The author of thH report graduated from ^ 
the Northern Department in the thirties and worked at schools at Chukotka for 
about ten years. Thus as far back as the thirties the Northern Department at the 
Hertzen Institute did much tq provide the Far North with teachers hjiving a 

^*he. training of teachers for the North was temporarily Interrupted bv the 
^pj^(^atrlptlc WaTi but after th> war the Soviet Qpvemment took themost 
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drftitic measures to resume the training of Northerners as teachers. During thfe 
early post-war years telichers for the North were first trained at Leningrad 
ilntverslty, whi&re most northern -specialists Iheri worked.- Professot^V.L 
f zintzlus held the Chal^ of Northern Languages, for example. To overcome the 
acute shortage of teachers for the North they were ^also trained In several 
regional centres of the Far East such as Khibdirovsk, 
Petropavlovsk-on-Kamchatka and Magadan, and foir several years a stfiall quota 
of Northerners was trained at the PedagogicaUnstitutes of those cities. 

^ In 1949 the Soviet Oovemment decided to establish a special /3^r/mene 
for the Peoples of the Far North at the Hertzen Pedagogical Institute, Leningrad. 
After some time Northerners studying University were transferred 

to the^ Herta^n institute, which had gdod traditions of training teachers for the 
northern regions since the thirties. ^ 

Annual admittance to the Department for the Peoples of the Far North 
was determined In accordance with a pre-planned allotment for every national 
district or region to provide the training of a sufficient numbcir of teachers for all 
the Far North territory of the Russian Federation, Total enrollment was 
/ distributed among the natlonatities according to specialities to satisfy the needs 
Of each national region and the demands of local educational bo1die$. 

Irt the past years the structure of the Department underweftt changes to 
meet the needs of the Far North for teachers of different particular 
qualifications. For example/ In the^ post*war years the— Etepaftment-:for- 
Northerners trained teachers for seven-year schools mainly/the number of 
ten-year schools in the North being small. Many northerners were sent to study: 
In Lenirfgrad at the age of 1518 affer firilshlng^even year national schools. So 
they Ijad first to be given complete secondary education and then to be trained 
; as teachers. For this reason the Department consisted of two stages - 
preparatory and bdsic. Admittance to the three year preparatory course 
(corresponding to the eighth, ninth and. tenth forms of secondary school) was 
open to peot)le of minor northern nationalities only* 

, At the basic stage at the Institute iC?elf teachers for seven-year schools 
, were trained for thr^e years. Northerners who finished secondary and 
Itedagoglcil schools were admitted there (Nenetz, Saami, Mansi, khant, Dolgan, 

- Nganisani Selkup. Tofalar, Evenk, Nanaian, Udegel, Ulch, Nlvkh. Itelmen, 
Aientian/Eskimo^Chukcha, Korlok, Yukaglr and others). 
' But together with Northerners constit*iting the overwhelming HQajority of/ 
the students, people of other nationalities, including Russians, are also admitted 
to the" Institute, if they ate permanent residents of the Par North .n^tionAl' 
regions who know the condiUons of life; in the North ai;id wish to Work tWi^V 
after graduation/ AH the students of mjrtor 'nationalities who study at/the 
Etepartment are wholly supported by the State with free fare^ and also freeboard 
and lodging, clothes, footwear and everyday niedical and cultural services. 
Scholarships'are granted them de^Nendlng on progre^. - ' / 

Later the educational pattern of the Department was changed be^iause of 
the development of secondary education In the North, f hus in 10§^ a four year 
training period was Introduced durtng which students got narrow specialization 

^j^^f^rent subjects taught at secondary schools and pedagogical schools. ^ 
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Since 1956 duration of studies for Northerners has Increased to five years 
because of the expansion of training and broader training In interrelated subjects 
such «jt "Ru*5lart. Ltlerature itid History**, "Mathematics and Physics", "Biology 
"ilaJdw^k'^etc Biology", "Art, Draftsmanship and 

Aslhe. systlm of secondary schools developed in the Far North there was 
"ll^llP^I ^paratoty courses and since 1967 no new students have been 
admlttedTo the preparatory courses. 

T'!^^^'! ^""^ exam inations to the Northern Department ar6 held at the 
RegionahPedanotilcal Institut e and F 6dflgogtcAl Schoo l s. Peop l e who have passed 
their examinations ar^^t to Leningrad and admitted to the Hertzen Institute. 
♦ .• J?' T P*?* - f "y studenu of the Northern Department have been 
tra)ne<l In all pedagogical specialities to meet the needs of secondary education 
In the Far North, in History and Literature, Physics and Mathematics, Natural 
Sciences aad Arts and other subjects. \ • - 
, time speclalisU In elementary education were trained at the 

Institute to provide the North; 'With Inspectors for elementary schools and 
teachers for pedagogical schools. ' . . 

J J^*V/ specialities at the Northern Department changed 

periodically. This depended o^the needs and demands of the national regl<Hi8 
however, for two main specialities - phlioiogy, physics and mathematics - 
entrance examinations are held every year. The total number of those admitted 

_to_the-^orthe;n-Bepartment is planned ♦ bj^^tltfr-InstUute-according-tar 
appIicatloi)s of the national regions and is confirmed by the Board of Education. 
At present, for Instance', Northerners are trained In five specialities; most 
studenu are trained iln philology, physics and mathethatics, natural sciences; 
others in fine arts and physical training. We must also mention the peculljirltles 
of the . educational training of northern students at the '-Institute; These 
peculiarities mainly refer to training in philology (Russian laneuage' and 
literature, northern peoples' languages and literature). - 

Northern students receive many-sided ' training in a/?, pedagogical 
specialities according to the general standard of our educational system. Besides 
they have lessons in. their mother tongue (phonetics, morphology, syntax, 
lexicology, dialectology) and also folk lore and literature of the northern 
peoples, their economy and. culture. In addition ^o their main speciality - 
Russian language and llterat.ure - northern philologists are trained In nprthem 
languages and literature as a second speciality. This helps them to use more 
effective methods of teaching the national contingent of nbrthern pupils and 
carry on political and cultutsLwo^kjunMiihejbQri '^^ t 

_ - Many graduates are not only teachers of tReir mpther tongue In schools 
ahd, pedagogical schools; they alio take p^ In translation work at hational 
regional publishing houses and nevvspa|>(lrs. Students of other specialities also 
study their mother tongue, the economy and culture of the peoples of the Far 
North (abridged curriculum), and students' of the natural science depvtment 
§tudy ihe physical and economic geography of the North. 

All kinds of laVorato,ry and practical studies ocCupy a significant part In' 
the training. , These studies arg ghned at'. helping the .students to work y 
Vr>S/'-*""y various kinds of reports and theses. , - . 

hKjL ; . . \ *. ' . ' • 
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Most northern stud^nU are very diligent and persistent in their studies and 
they are eager to get knowledge riot onty at the Institute, but aisp mak^mee of. 
their five-year stay In Leningrad to ^njoy the cultural values pf the city. Many of ' 
them take an active^ part In the students* SclenlificSociety, mainly WKirtcinagn 
problerrfe of the philology and economy of their native laod/Thus, Andrei 
Krivoshapkln. a fourth yeat phUoftglst, an Evehk, gives all his time td studying 
* northern national fiterature; he has made maf^v reports nrff only at the Institute,, 
but also at the All Union StudenU Scientific Conferehce. His/ery Interesting 
report ^vas me ntioned as among the best one s> Fur thermore^ tne report of Nhia : 
Vaal, a Tourth-y^aTpl^^ 

national region was awarded a diploma at the Leningrad cqnteH of student' 
, scientific works. . / . ^ * ' • ^ 

Many teachers are engaged in teaphtng the horiherh students* They are 
highly skilled professors, asslstimt professors $nd lecturers from varioijs 
deparljnants of the Institute whp have been teaching these students for maiiy 
yeats and are atJie to usTthe most ^ffec(lve methods and ways of teaching the 
multi national body of Northerners. An\png them arc such prominent scholars as 
Professors J.S. LyaRk> (higher algebra), Z,Z. Vulikh {mathematical analysU), 
A.M. Arkhangelsky (physical geography), X.L. Grlgoriey (foreign literature)^ . 
A.M. Dokusbv (Russian literature), AssisUnt ?rofe&or K.J. Saharov (Russian . 
language), V.J. Luzhkovsky (general phyjlcs)^ M.O. Afonskaya (economy of t])e 
North) and many others/ * * ' ^ . \^ 

~ThT tFaihing of students in northern subjects is carried out by the 



Departmenl of Languages, Folklore iind Literature of the North. .The 
Department was fourtded In 1930 find It ti the only one of Its kind In our 
country; Professor M.O. Voskoboynikov holds the/ chairs this 
Department teacft national languages,^ folklore and literature bf northern 
peoples, the Evenk language and folklore, the literature of the norihern peoples 
(Professor M.G/Voskoboynlkov), the JNenetz language and folklore (Professor 
Z.N. Kupriyanova), the Chukcba language 'and folklore (Assistant Professor L,V. 
BTelikov) and other languages; Representatives^ of the northern naflonaK 
inteiHgenWa, M.P. •Balandina, a Mansi, and M.J, -^Barnilch, H Neh^tz, by 
nationality, both M.A*s work at the Department and teach their native ' 
languages. ^ ■ [ , ' 

Wock at the elaboration of the acadernlc courses in various languages Is 
systcmattcaJly canled out, as well as research work on the languages and folklore 
of tho people of the North. The results are regularly published In special volumes- 
of the Institutes* Transactions, lechers of this Department are also authors of 
textbooks and ttansiators of fiction for^lhe North schools, and •authors of, 
manuals on languages and folklore of som^ national 
^hools. They also compile anthologies ofsfolkiore t^ts/ , 

Bfside the basic teacher training In their speciality, many north^n 
students get optional training in natioral'TmateUf a^^^^^ (dancing, singing, 
recltbiO which makes thein able to put into practice the a/tistic eduction of 
buplis in natlonafschools of the Notth. This kind of training Is carried out by 
T.F. Petrova-Bytova, of the Northern Department. The performances of the 
^^^h are a. great success not ^ly at the Institute but also in schools'of^^ 
Ingrad and elsewhere.^ ^ 
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3$2/ . Conclusion 

^geographic rfgion». political subdivisidn, or cbltural heritage, is simply tq make 
j«rtaln that the good Is th^re to contemplate. IndWldMls, by*attalnment ofsudi 
an end, regardless 'of wher<j they find thehiselves In the maze of any 
cross-cultural mix, may then be five" to maki^ whatever choices they must to 
acquire the means to mcfet their own objective. The educational programs certain 
to emeige In tht North may well contain lessons for all groujfe struggling to 
establish theii own identiricatlon.' \ 



unto lUelf. While edi^jaitlqnal |>rograim in th^ past as Ifnports from elsewhere/ 
have been palentty/ Inapproprtale ahd.inappllcabte to Noithern pooplei no 
j(uaran(ee exists that progrjam^s to follow will necessarily improve solely because 
0f ,the (Tuisfer.pr sharfrig of oontroK Change In control does» however^ open the - 
dpikirtua^ for change In programs - but only that. Once a new slructuri^' 
emerges (he real work of perfecting new educational processes ^11 begin. A rieM^ 
base for Influence can Indeed be the Instrument by which aitemailye systems of 
education emerge^ but the^new base should not be coVisldered the altematiye 
It^ir Certain basic probtentt will generate jdtsagreen^nt anvong Niitive groups 
themselves as they acquis more cOhtroir Rese«yrch .de^^^ 
d{sa({reemenls r^^nains a preying need.^Nattvegrou^ought to be tni position to 
make use of findings from the behaviora) sciences to learn as well what imthods 
wlJI work best for them^ust as afiy large, complex enterprise n^tafns a research 
diyiston to resolve new problems* For example^ hpw^ far doe$ cultural 
condltrohlng -of Northern people affect the rejection or acceptance ,of 
edUcatloital Innovations? With the culture changing ra^ldly;what subject fields 
will assist Nprthemers in iidjusllng to continuous accelerallng change which is 
Inevitable? How can Northern cultures be retained in light of the inetea^irtgty 
specialized iinowledge and skitls that the more complex cultures witi require? 
And most importahtIy« how, wilt new educational systems allow pupils to adapt ' 
f^e\^er)li^ that' are unforeseeri bu . > 

: The predicament in the North, therefore, H one of Inconsktency, On.the 
one hand, the establishment Wth legal /and financial 'means^to Influence the 
educatlohar system and a growing bank of academic and research skills now. 
recognl2es that ne\v, programs which: will enhance the portion of the cuiiural 
minority miist be developed and Ihiplomented, Conversely, that.yery segment of 
^clety for whom such educational progranvi are desperately sought holds the 
key to meaningful program development but does not have ' the tTackground 
necessary to cope with air the problems. Obviously, ways ought td be foui)d tO ; 
lying the two elements together. Each has much to offer thfe other. Such a 
merger has the potential to eliminate the chaos evident within^ the majority on 
\Ke one hand and Che frustrations bf the^ minority on the pther.^T^ 
degree to. which positive concepts pf (^Oss-culturalism m api^ied to educational 
pirogt^m developmeol will determine the succor otthe anvalgamatiori. 

the tone of the conference clearly Indicated that increased participation by 
the Northern people thernselves (s the esseiitlal ingredient td a rhofe realistic 
N<>rtheln^sodalYnvironnnieht" although ijreat deal can still be offered by^ 
scientists and edu«fionlsts. Whether the present schpol system or whether a new 
system 6f education has to evolve to pero^U this o^peratiye Involvement may 
become thee altlmate. Issue* The degree to which a group of people 4& ready to 
make chanafes or move into differerft snheres of influence whether the dominant 
Of non^omlnant group, H a nebulou^ condition to assess, Northerrter$ may or 
tinky not b* mo^e ready thah^he world as a whole to create a new edu<p|itiorial^ 
;:i)/^tem and social realm, but clearly In jthe North tdday, a departure froih the 
|aUluS quo is essential 4nd Imminent. v . ; 

|M * f * t.. J t^j^ frequently salj! In one way or anoth^ by, many spokesmen that 
S^ERJC universal notldn;bf- the ultlnuite end of>ducatlon, regardless of 
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mponsiv^ncss to local community needs but in practicfl programs reflect the 
antitliesU of Ihe^ principles, and If concepts of cross c.uUunil equality are still 
found wanting, means to aUer. thoscu conditions need Iq be developed. 
Rcallgnnifcht of control of education is generally tKe first m§an$ suggested. By 
V exaniirtfrig this suftjestlon we note that authority Is ideally exercised by an 
indlvlduat or an institiftlon In possession of three common forms of influence: 1) 
legal authority lo act, 2) adequate flnancial resources, and . 3) a thorough 
understanding of the problem In need of solving* Unforlunatelyy all three 
elera.ent5 are seldom brought to bear simultaneously on any given program \h the 
% ' North. If reality only exists insofar as culture has made it acce^lbte, 11 follows 
that the majority of people cunrently holding legal authority and fiscal control 
cannot possibly perc«|ve the problems as. they really are. These offlclafs are not 
of the gra^ roots cuttUFe (with a few notable exceptions) and no matter how . 
^ well meanlng their Intentions, a necessary Ingredient Is typically lacking. Wh^n 
the existing educational establishment set about to develop educational 
programs and designed adiWnfstrailve flow charts "cutting up'' thfe lines of 
authority for Northern schools, they were well authorized by law, and In* recent 
; . years have been asually well funded. But no matter how well defmed their 
authority and how well financed, the third Ingn^dlent, thorough understanding 
of the problem, often has been found wanting. Throughout the North, It Is the 
Nath'e population who has the exclusive cultural perception and bade factual 
infornuitton inherently denied, through no fault of their owA, to those presently 
In control of the education process, it might l)e add^d that this holds true for 
administrators of niany minority groups elsewtjera in the wortd. However, (n the 
- North the. telj^ of the Native population to the total society still 
jrepresents a poid tloh" wfilch dlstlngul^hfs it from some mlnoritj/; pop^Uttons 
elsewhere. For the most part the Nathi population Is hot allena^^^ 
maiorit}^ and. Is still to be found within the circle' encompassing, the total 
N6rthern ^dety. This situation enhances the ooportuntty for Improved 
conditions, but bow long such a, lafg[e segment of tne society 'can be denied 
substantive innuence, and still j$tay within the circle, Is In itself one of the 
critical questions which needs consideration. . ' 

The Universal concerns expressed by the Native peopje of the I^orth may be 
looked up9h as essentia^ elements necessary for surslaritive c^ange; ways for 
* their perceptioj^^ to Influence programs must be\bjr9Vghl,^ff^^.^ 

programs. But like the statements of educational theorists and' WhVvloral 
scientists, they may not^ By themselves,' resolve the Issue* Although there is not 
apt to be asingle voice representative of aU Morther^p people, nor should this be 
considered necessarily desirable, the papers taken collecilvely do point to a 
certain sameness of Med. The means to cbpo with all the politlcal soclal 
elements in the North, counlrj' by country, must come from all segmentsWthe 
Northern community^ » 

And this fact gives rise to one last universal point which seems^to have 
i emerged from the conference; Although realignment of grouffe contributing to 
' the influence of educattonVl prograrns and of the amalgamation oMhe exlstijig^ 
*H*««m with th^ Native pophtatlons Is an urgent need, it is still necessary to kjpej^ 
leed In proper perspective, less the issue of cdntrpi, per se, become an end 

' \ ' ' ' \ ' ' ,'-V'- 

. ■ ' \» ^ \ . ' "^■■V-'-':-::^ 




and» most Importantly, goals of education. Clearly, exliillng programs have too ' 
often Ignored thU premise,. Where Mutational syslerns have j^n des^ned^ either 
deliberately or> unknowingly, with barters to* ihultl^dhfectlonal cultural 
traiumMon, taifure cj(n^4te'{ observed. Educational goats, curricula teaching 
strategies and admlntstrative structure of j^oofi must be aAalyzed in light of < 
thb concept In order to fos(«r educational ty^lems that nru^et the needs of the 
people they sem» V ^ ^ ' y : : 

The most, direct approach to educational Improvemenlr when considered In 
l/ght of these concepts^ triay call for simply abandoning e}dstirig practices and 
allowing conditions which would Encourage altenbattve educatlonal prb to 
develop) on their own without outside inlerfere/ice. XThls process gfnetally 
describes how the eklsllng school system dime into being, but, of cotirse^ in a 
different plac^, at a dlfWrent time, for members of a different society .).But now 
In the, North, because of in^lwd economic factors, disconnected idmfnUtratlve 
arrangements, well entrenched ^agoglcat practices imported from elsewhere 
and'ev^r fncreasing divert cultqral reiationships ail bearing hard on the people, 
the simple solution in reality ht^ the le^t iilcelihood of happening. As the 
^sUuation^ grow mob complex those presently responsible for 

< educational systems inveiit more coinpljcated ways but of the maze.^Regardless 
of whether new processes are going to'emerge in simple or involved farfilon^lf 
they are to be devetoped successfuliy/^l all, they will in all likelihood be 
, conceived In the light of multi cultural equlillty, . * 
. • Each nation has Its own peculiar |>ro%ms and the extent of Inadequate * 
programs varies firort place to jrtace. A few papers stressed posltIA situaliops 
now observable In the North;, particularly m.the U^^.R; Bisewhere the 
(teve!oj)lng social coitscl^nce'by some members o| the nori*Native society who' 
are responsible for school systems has given rise to a much higher degree of. 
attention ^0 educational prograniKs based op local conditions than In th^ past. It 
remains, hbWever; tliat tod mtich atu been-ln the form of;Overly 

specific categorical programs, usually funded for periods too ^ort to determine 
their value, and not necessarily directed towara the basic issues, Even the ' 
description of, favorable situations in the Sp^el Union as reported by^Bellkov 
and:Danlk>v may Ji>d jess thanh promised when examined in irgiht of conflicting 
information, meaner as it Is, thairhas beep reported from other Soviet sources. 
Undeniably, one ^y concludf^,' changes in ba^c educatlohal processes even 
though .'lOnf^tlmes iN'Opoied, are Infrequently carried out and when t^ried out 
iar> done so inadequately or incompletely. < V 

It must be stressed that* tl\e conference participants were essehtlaiiy l^tng 
inventory jnd-iiot solving problems/ The inventory did; however, (^v^ rise^ toy 
certain questions and suggest$d tentative answers wHich may lead to ir^r 
meaningful education. How may tjie con/:ems for cfoss-^bltural inequality thi 
/ jpc^rvade the articles be bjotfght to fc^ar on the existing educational ^stem? Hj6w 
"iiiiy ttie real principies Of democracy and community invotvement be put fnlo 
rplactlce and guaranteed as the (^ntrotting phitosophy In the educattdna) system? 
general toneJfe£ljia^iet>IMhe^ the confer ence/tends 

O JnglTansf^r for both qu^^ / - 

i RJ C if^d iR?hoo1i ha^ been ooht e i ve df on th e principks o f de moy aci^andT^ 
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•education in the p^U and rtmaWi^-so to a discouraging 4^gw today jn ito 
North. This condiilon h no longer bein]{ tolotatcd by many of the Northern 
Nath^^ p^Pp\0S. Sctool pmgrarfis contrtbuting lo a^^iimUalion, arouse increasWgly 
negative t?n)oUon$ on the pkfi of niany, espcdaHy those persons sensitive to the ^ 
identify they have been denied through submersion of Irtheriled culture. Many ' 
Indigenous groups throughout the Monh are now seeking ways to reject imposed 
' cultural^ economic artd aaminiUraOre dominance from outside influences, \ 

Another $ituatlon in the North which ma^ M perceived from the papers 
«)d closely s^ociated with the cultural diffusion phenomenon v should be " 
considered .wheri eduRitlopiS?, econonJc and admlrifsliratlve ^processes jtfe 
examined, H has been fbund tfiat single l^cielies in the North are usually 
coterminous with sJngle cMiUures, i.e., the society and the culture are cort\moh/ 
This fact may be attributed to the condition that in the North ^anj^sodetles 
bave been and In some ca$es are still small, Isolated and relatUely stable. This 
situatidn U tn contrast to the heavily populated sections tp the South where U 
may be ob^r\ed that most'^arije societies are multl cultural or pluraUstic« Now, 
. however, with the northward mov*en)ent of pluralistic socti'tles and their 
complex economic systems* we are faced not only with the problems of change 
brought about by the Introduction of alien cultural elements^* btit with a ; 
Situation ^wherein the basic nature of the social str^'cture "itself 1$ undergoing 
chaftge from simple to complex. Individuals In more comp^x social structures 
may requjre more elegant n^eans^lo cope with their rnote involved relation^shlps 
. « and subs^i^ent frustratiorr^ than occurs in ajsimple society, Existing school 
^ systems were riot designed to provide these means. ^ - , 

The problem ofV^ovldihg for balance and equality tn muUl^lfectlonal 
cultural transmission has b/come a (rttl^^al factor ln/d«(ermtnlng the succ^ ox 
. ^ failure of future educational programs and their consequential effects on/ 
economic and administrative Mtuatloiis. Positive selWm^e and prtde 6{ 
inheritiUice Northern Natives in cornple^ social and economic settings aire 
dependent on the extent to which ^tterigtts arid weaknesses of cultures are 
allowed to flow naturally and beconf)e part of a balanced cultural add mixture. 
the tragedy vbf educdtfonal programs with so few of the elemervu necessary to 
assure mulli direct.onal How of cuitural components and of learning situations • 
that so seldom reflect respect for the le^s^domlnant culture in the diffusion 
process rtiay be observed in the frustrations of Native populations throughout 
the drcumpotar North* ; ^ 

the premise of George Ul Kndler that rt^atlty exists only imohr as culture 
has made it possible and that culture uUiniately controls how we think about th^ 
world and defines how we percelvajt might well become the prevailing argument / 
for new educational developnK^nt in the l^orth.' We cannot understand s 
indi\1dudr behavior of othjers without taking into accouht their ^^guage»' 
eooitomy and cultural settlng> therefore.. In order for cross^ultiiwl^ttlngs to 
bear pr^d 1 1 ^^V2!L " ^tI I nlJLU^^^i^ri^i^ i v nr vmtgr ai /xtent NalU-e 
cultu ra l fdtiof&jnflue ntt* the acceptance or rejection oPeduca^nal programs 

JG^tifi F. Kneller* EducaUotial Anlhropo(ogy: An tntraduction, SSMey and 
4,Iric„New York 1^65, pp lS-16. ^ , ^ 



Cbnclvsion 



The extensive variety of topics Examined jn the foregoing tiuurlat «d the 
broad geographic diths ^hey embr^feer^p^edude the devflopmer»t of flailed 
conclusions on the subject of Mort^ern educalldriW a whole.^ Also, with spedflc 
conclusions drawn In tmny ot th^p pap^w H Is probably an unnec^issary mrdsi 
lo.enlturge upon therii here. There are, however, certain elements of a general 
naiMm whkli may be tdentlfied from the foregoing aitidei that seem to prevail 
almost universally In the North*. • ; ' 

It Is dear Uiat , unrestricted, two way culfural transrnlsslM has nci been 
encouraged by the education systerm in tt^ Ndnh witH the possible exception 
of, certain situatfdns ih the Soviet Union, BlemenU of the 'vWous Northern 
cuUures have often be^n repressed and oertalnly ha^t not flowed unrestrirted In 
the educatloiat systems. Accultui^attonvWhen considered in its bestr sense as the 
(process, of multMiredionat cultural diffusion and thr equitable tnnsfer of 
dtltural elements from one group to another ^ferthe o^trall hellermeni of each 
bai been diicounged, Instead, the process of cultural dominance, or 
iKlmilatlon, can be observed, Asslmllallon, as a i»^stH^ forci, regardJ?^ of 

O plinned or unintentional, has often been the end result of public 

lERIC 



Conclusion 



Frank Dariicli ' 



The CMtluslon for thit mies ofpopen wdt prtpand 
• /CI/ Cambridge. Unimsity ivhile Dr. Darnell was o 
vUUing uhotar al the Scolt Polar ReseoKh ItutHute. 
The Crncjuston t$ based In large pari on the 
information cvntalned in the papers, but also as a 
rt$uU of field $tudi€$ In the aS.SM.,- Finland, 
Sweden^ Norway at^ Denmark ivhere observations of 
cldisroom practices were made and discmlons with 
^"f^ flcialsmpdnsible fored^cation were held. 
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• . AduH Edwution and Telwhhn. Coifiporatiife Study in Viree Countries. VnHcit, ^ 
/. 1966. . \ . 

'4 'An African Experiment in tlhdio Fprums for Run) Dmeloptntnli QhiM, ; 
19M-I96S. (Reports anrf-papon on maw'commurilcaUons, 61). Unesco, 1968. 

Siass Media and- National tkwiopmMt> The Role of Information in tti^^ 
Developing Cbuifr/«. (Linforfrialion <?t le developpenwnt national.) Unwio,* 
1964. * ' ^ ■ . si 
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New BducoUonai Media ih Action: Case Siudl&i for Planners, (thwc volurofs)h 
Ubesco/lnletaonaUnslllule for Educational Planning, J967. ^ 

^'•-V^- • • . . ■ ■ - . ^ 

f;^- • The New Media^.Memo to Educaltonal rtdnnm. Unesco/lntemaiional IwUlul* 
f7;^. for Edocalji>ftal Wanning, 19671 . ^ ' ^, 

■" ' ' \ 4 •» . . ■■ . . * - 

? ? Radio and Ttlebiim In Iftc Senile of Educationitnd Development in Aslg. (La 
" ■ ltdlodjf furion televUl(^n 'au service Idti'fdtfcatlon pi du detelbpponwnt en Aslo.) J 
fi - (Reports^d pajwre on Ri^comn^u.nlwtlon, 49) Unesco, 1967. 

^|?V Radio Broadcasting Serves flml ik^cerdpmenl. (La radlodlffujlon au servlwdu 
< ,,. developpement 'Hral.)(Reportrf|fld papers on mass cominun!c«llon, 4 

dr- 1967.' • ■ \- A . . ^ .1 

-J^C Te/epWofl ohd /he Social P^ucafton ot*V,'dmen. (M i«le^'felon et.i*wluc«tl«ii; 
v> , 'sodale des femmes.) (Repoits and paojers'on mass eotafnunI*«Hona, 6P) ynescOi'f 

^ipfeM67::^ v.: •rv:^;,,;,;-^-^ ...^^^ 
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Hopport $ur te reuphf Experts sur Vadapiotlon dei programmiss de 
^fhcwT du second dtgri en ^Mque. TJintnailveyjuly 196^. 
(Avall*bte4rfParis Only. English edftl<>ft out of prints. ^ • • ' • : 



;:sf5"!si ; . - - 1 . «■ ■ ■«....,. .. . . .-- (.,. 

■■ . • ■■ y ■ ' h ■ ■•■ « ,■■ . ■ ■ 

TKp study pf the environment In School (l/etude difmHeu o Vecote) X}(X(st 
3*ttlon of the lotfimaMonal ConfMenc« on Publlfc Education, Geneva 
IntenjatloojIBuwaa'ofEducaUoBTllftiesco, 1968; I jk. 

B-^ ' ' ' ' . u'- . • • : 

^ EDUCATION ANO BE\?^LQPMENt 
An Asian ^todel of Eficdtlortat Ikoie^pment: PerspeitiveAfor I96SS0. i\M'f. 
dcdevelopptjnentdercducatlbn: perstSec«v<fs ^ur I'Asle ^,l965rl980/.) pnwco. 
1986. ' '. * ^ , • • . /* ■ .1 (^-^ . . • . 

'-.^ . .• / -! ■ ■ • • 

Conference s Veducation eth formattpn scUntifiqui ei, iechntque^ddm lews 
rapmUatkc k develoifpemenl en Affique, NaJfobf, July 1969. Organhatlon t>.f 
vAmcap Uftity/Ujwsco, 1968. (English edition. ojit of prlht. AvalteWe In Parti ' 

^E^onbmierp^i^iopment and the Programming of mnt Education.' (L)i 
programmatton de I'cducaClon lurale el agdcole.) Unesco, lp66. 

' \ / ■ * ^ ^" ■'*■■.< ■ • , 

tUadin^ in the Economics ' o'f Bducatloh,' Un^io, 1968.!{Compo'slte ttdition: 
EngllibVFtenfh), " . ^ j 

5"^ , . . EDUCATTldNAL PLANNING t , / 

^onomic and Social Aspects of Biucatlomi fHanning. (Les'aspecU cconomlaues , 
e\it>ci0i de la planmcallbn de I'educalton.) Ui^escOj.1966 (.Znilropr.). 

fEducafionat Piamitug ondyjflarr&xri Hesomte DepilopmiM. Piahlftcatton de 
r«d.«c*"on dmloppementf des ressouVtw humil0;e^)iThe Fundamentals 6*f " 
Educational Hwnlnf 3) Unwi^/lntCKjalid^a! Institute for; Education. Plann{,tjg^, 

ft?»//on 0^ Educational Hans..to Ecpdomlc and ^qch^ Planning. (I^ oians 




W^r^' Congress of. Minhlers of Education, on the Eramation of Ulitemcy, 
;Tefimn, 1965, (Cttngres mondial des ministres ...A.,.)*Unc$<k>, t9fi5. • 

M^rtfcy i#V-|96S8 Unesco,. 1969. (AvaHahle after NdvemWr 1, 1969 In 
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^ ' ' • ^ " , ' • •.. . • ; • , 

27; MOfch of tWs experience, and ^ome of Ib^ idea^ discussed here, are tteaUdV 
In derail In Schramn>, poombs, Kahnerl, aV»d Lylo, The Ntw Media: Memo * 
Educational Planners. Hrh, Unesco/lnternaUonal. Institute foif . 
*HducaUdn4l Planning, 1969» an^ the associated three y<3|i»nes of 
Case-Studies for P(dnner$, 



28. T(te iVcu. Media, p, 98. > ^ ^^ , • i 

29. -This experiertce is described in New EjiucQtionQi Me<fia in Action, Case ^ 

Studies for Planners, Volumes 1 and II respcotlvely- ' > 

30. Republique. d0 Cote d'lvoirp. MinlsUre de l*educatlon natloriale: 
Programme dl'IducqtionTeievisuelk. iH^^^ 



31. 'The Problem of Educational Wastage/* Bulletin i>f (he Unesco Regioti^i: 
^Office for Education in 4s/a, Vol j, No. T, Nfarch ,1969, p 37! . . ^ 

^B::'-^- ' . ■ - ■ , ■ ■■■■ ■ . . - ., ■ ^ ■ i-' ■ , , ■ , >. 

32, Thiree tar^e, Utiesco alded proj[rams of teacher-training improven)entlfonow 
various elements of this pattern: the Associated .Teaoher (Training Schools 

, . in Latin America; thl^Thailahd Unesco Rural teachfer Education Project; . 

aj\^ the Ectfles Normales4luraIes dlnstituteurs (ENl) In Africa; * 

iM-'^::'-- ' - ■ - ■ ^ \ . \ -".i ■ ■■ ■■ - ... t-y^w^. 

^ 33: *>^ee *^Ttve^,n*Sehjce Training Programme for UNRWA/Unesco.Teachers** ' 
^ ^ parhphlei reprinted from New Educational Media in Action ' Case Studies' 
* for fHanners, Vol, 2, Paris* Unesco/tnternatlonal Instltu.^ for Educational 
I • * ' >^>^PIan»jafig, 1967, updated In* 1969. ' - % -4 

V . 3^1. Sorrialie Republic Ministry of Educatlort/ ReJiionaj De^partment^ of 

Education, Une&co/Unli^f pro}ecl, flcirf^Jie^'^Court^ o/lVo/nfrt^ ln:Sertice - 
^ J Teachers of l^omadic Schools in Eastern arid Western Regions, p. 2. 

'bibliography/ ^ • 

V Unless otheAvise iioted, tnforinalioh *on. Unescb publications listed here Is' 
avalUble from* Une'sco, Dlstribuilpn Dlvlslonv rtace dc*F6ntenoy» Paris 7#» 
,ls»nce, '6T Une^co Publications afntK 317 East 34lh St., New York» N.Y.^i 
V. J0016. UiS.A. Publications * In ''^tbe series ^'Reports and Papers on Ma»# 
/ yjommunlcatlons" are available from the Division qf iPree Flow .of Informallojfi/i^ 
* ♦ * Place de'Fontenoy »„Paris7e, Ftanc3&..* . . / :v;i^ 

Unless a title in i^rench Is given, the pgbU<^ation is available in English only. 

^ m& : ''^■■^-.■M^ 

• . X. CONTENT OF EDUCATION • 
Final ReRort JOT the Meeting of Experts on the^Adaptillon of the' General;: 
^ r Secondary >S^bol. Curriculum In Africa, (R€\inlon d*experts sur le contenu de i 

V J'-^-iselgnefient general) Moscow^ Janyary 1968, Unesco, 1968. (Available lit 
. only/ Also aj^allahl^ In Rltssian), s > . . ' 



9. ^Final Report, ^Mieting of Bx^rh on the AdapJoUoh of the General 
■ Seconckjy S<hoclCvrrkulurn in Africa. TAnAMtiyi^m';^, pp. ^ v . 

10. .jbid, p, 3.- I ^ . >• , . . 

,1.1. Final Repp\nMeelktg of Experts qnCurrifiulurti..,^ 5. J ' 

.12. .r/ic <?ua/i<fl/i'w floof 0{wn«<o<iVe Vl^^proWmcm/(>/^RuTO/ Education 
- .• Unegco/Unesco; Paris, laei?, p. 5. - ' ' ; . " 
.V. • * . '■ ... 

13. PtanofOp'>ralloi5...if.3. ' " ' • . . 

■ t . '■*("■ 

14., The. Qmililative arid Quantltalive Improi^nietit of Rural Education p. 3. 

-.16. final Report', Meeting of Experts on ^nicutunt ... " 

-16. ^Final Report, Meeting of ixperts on Curriculum ...p. 16. 

17; /iVflfli Report, .Coriference' on 'Education and Scientific and Technical 
. T)roining in Reiation to- Ekve\bpynent in y4/rfcfl. Nairobi, July; 1968, pp. 
% 28.29. -4^ ■ t 

[)|8. ^ Final Report; Meeting o( Experts on CuMculum .... p. 10. 

; 19, , Literoc:^ / 967- 69. ,'Jnesco publication to appear In October, 1969. I 

^p. Final Reporl, Meeting of Experts ok Curriculum, ..p. e: ' 

'"ii^ifyVAlphab^iisaUon ei L'Education jles Adulfes qu Nfger - mz-tm. 



j^i: fYfJo/ flcpor/. A(ce«Ai^ of Experts on, the Adaptation of the OenentV 
^k v^ -^tondary School Carriculum in Africa, p. 9. • ' / ; 

'$i;{ibld.AmexV,p.4Q. '. -.'^ " $ 

; 25, *'New media*' can also refer to mechanical teachJrig devices wUh which the 
i j student communicates actively, such a« teaching machines and Up^ 
: > recorder devices used in lanjuage laboratories. The Utfer differ ?rom films, 
;/ radio and television In having a specialized and Individual use only, while 
:4he three me<Jla can be used for, entertainment or formal education (or. 
rC^' something between \\k two), and usually, address themselves to iroupsof 
> ' Jjeople. ' * . . , ^ ^ 

Unesco, CdmUf d 'experts suf fes moyetif d'in formation qu se/vice de 
v:u^n^^^^^^^ ^ flA///(Js el de rtjiphahetisaUon, Paris, Novembre 1967, p, 
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1, \ Children in different societies may ,eveh' learn differentia. "... Little l§ ^f^ 
, \ known about thfe extent to which research findings made in one society 

dfje applicable ..to others. For example, ' While. it Is probably true thdV^^ 
- fundamental principles of human leatnrng are yrtlvemUltls very doubtfQtfv 
f.hat the applications, of these principles will be e^[Ually so under vety sl 
d,ifferent patterns of child re:aring and social expectations. This Is a crucial J 
;9r?a of research , . ' . y;^- 

' Finol Report, Sleeting of Experts oh Curriculum of General BducatiohM' 
Moscow, January 1963, p. 14. " - ■ '''/ ''■ / t 

2. . The Adean Jh-qgram. Geneva: International Labor Organizatlon,";i964, p^, l^i| 
,'Thls Is a pamphlet avadlable -from the t»ubllc Informjitldn' Branch.t 
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6. . plan 4f Operations fot a Comprehensive Child o/jd Youth Welfare Project -I 
in the United Arab Republic (Integrated Services for Children Pro!ect)/^S 
CaiYo; Unicef, 1966, p; 3. ' . ' ^:*;| 
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Thp .olh^ .deal with, ♦dfe^lopment . of -nUneral resources, Irtduslry, r;;* 
agriculture, water, resources^transportatlon and communication, and t5 
enyironiinent planning. ■ ^x:^ ' , ■ ■ ■ C 



8^ **tn. a nutshell, the new Unesco approaclmJhtenslve rather than ext«it$lv0,4: 
;i ■ selective rather -that, diffusive, woirk^o.tlehted rather than culftral'iy^r 
->i^*T»t,e*(^. • It emphasizes funct'iQnal rather , tKafa - rudimentary mejr,a<jjf;|? 
. huoMs. adult education fusing Into' genutne>dcatlonitl Insthfc'tldttP 



Industrial arts, and agrlcuUural scl/rice. It does ndt. hesitate to ' assist thr 
. ,t teacher wUh new educational medfa and to dra?( into tjhe teaching process |.. 
. 4^ vocallonal jnstructdrs .from the Ministry of Labor and extension officers V 
; s from the Minlstiy of Agrlcutlure, t t«ga>ds literacy programs as a flrst^step | 
In^'the-. creatjoh of qualified manpower^ as Investment rather th^h V! 
^ consumption. It Is, to say the least, more than^ literacy ptogram; In $h6rt, 
it U adult education In the fullest sense of the word*'* <C V r V 

- Mark Bljug, **Llteracy and Economic Development/* In School Review, 
VoK 74,No, 4, 1966, published by the University of Chicago. 
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A cOKnprehensive educational program that illustrates a creative approach 
. fo education for a cultural minority Is the **necleo"^or nuclear system, developed 
Bolivia for rural areas. We describe U here because, although It al4p stresses 
xfc^i^nfrKUhity development and schooling, the system centers around telcher ed- 
jiicitlon and In service training. ^ 
>v: L ; J the Impetus for thie nuclear system comes from the Bolivian Indians* 
community, organization «nd cooperation; for this reason, per- 
fSidtt^- Working Jn the system continually survey and take into account the 
^^WfM population's attitudes ^owajfd the education they are receiving; the ele-' 
^k*HM of .the system ar4: (1) & central school with six grades and sometimes ^ 

Wrt^d^Vgart^n, staffed by a director and three or* more specialists In teaching 
^^,rt[i||hddologyV agricultural education, home-life' and health education; 
5jjidlO;Vlsual aids, arid development of small Industries; (2) a residential normal , 
^ $chool. attached to the central school that prepares local voung people as teacb^ 
<3) In average of twenty-five **sectlonal schools*', soffie as far as 200 kilo- 
J^^tens away from the central scho6V most with ohly one teacher. The central, 
f l^i)?ol Si^rves as $ dejnonstratlon school for student teacher*; to U also come 
?\i!^icH|?i;fr0itt th^ sectionAl schools for p^|rlodlc training programs. From the 
^eentral ; school , ttaveK extenstvely JCl aid teacher^ In . the sectional 

\Scljools, .Teachers Iti the hucl^r <ystem"^tse7bo textBboks; each is tralned to . 

.prepare hU own teaching materials* Instruc«6n Is In Spanish, In i^ccordahce with 
^the tndlahs* $tr0rig deslr^ for children to (earn that language, but curriculum 
^:|i|cju4es inany p6ein^;«>A||s, chftnlsi etc/» in the .local language. Both' central and 
''se^^lonal. schppU also serve th6.comrtjunltyi'$nd the specialists who help the 

teachers also aid c^ipmunlty pibjecfe./These aif« pl'anhedln cooperation vrlth the 
f^,|o;mrh(inJtv*$ riatural leaders, who look to specialists and teachers for tichntcal 
Cfi^P i|na als<> organize the comnflun{iy*$ resourc^l In maldng Improvements- In 
illM-^^'''^^ Md twenty ►two. nucW^r. school systems; It now hj^s about: one 
Kiijrtdwd and twenty • - / 

W' Ji|;ii<)flclilsf6n, we would *uinrt0iif)?^ the nuUn^educfttlontl principles sugr 
f0m foV the education 6tcuUu,r?l mjnoritlesi minority (proutis ' 

railed ^d'^tlohAl programs \m prepare them tot det^topment and proj^resi In 
[ltd Jocle ties, t^elr own the dominant dne; (!2) such, prdgriims should Wfe 
ip^Mri^bl/ linked to » totiJ social and economic developi^ent program} ($) th^: 
^ '-nte*nt edycjtlon, shoiUd'be suUed^to the two goals medtli&^OfJ above, to tpi 




fi fli^S9^^tl0 retjulrements of th^ cultural inlnority In vlei^( (8) teachers 
Id ;^ti^ ?rora,^withIn the minority group Itself and If. pd>slble receive 
and in-service training In a regional institution which is alsp a center 
5aU;n«thods, and materials deve^^ * ^ r 

^^^^^.^.^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Iri resources and political considerations may affect pbslUve- 

long-term goals of providing a potentially. ricte/lifeUo 
^ E rJc^**^*^^^* through educatloh should hot be lost, * 
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them more Important centers of significant research on educatio'ri of cuUuii! 

minorities. * _ • ' , . ' ' • ' '-7/:; 

; \. , In-service training, Impbrtaril for all teachers everywhere, is eipecially iUvs^j 

able for teachers In cultural minorities. These teachers often v^ork alwie'lii 
• isolated regions where it la difficult to Iwe^in touch with develop) rients In their 

profession, Further, their Job is usually" much more complex thdn iHft ofih^S 
, average teacher - especially if they ar« called upon to serve out of the classrbtfni- 

as well as In U..Thu^, thei' need all of the professional, technical, ahd moral 
./support they pan get. However, their isolation and their importance virlthln the 

community make U difficult to provide this tralr\ing without eiccfessjvely dis- ' 

hjpting their work. To show how ingenious in-service training programs must': 

sometimes be to suit teachfers In cultural minorities we describe' here' two pro-' 

grams opetating under circumstances with some relevance t<J the iltuat'ion of the 
. Arctic peoples, , ^ - ' . 

;;f The UNRWA/Upesco Institute of Education in Lebanon^a Established 

In 1963 to raise the pxofessiotial level of the largely unqualified teaching per- ♦ 
- sonnel In the United Nations Relief and* Worts Agency school . system for 
, Palestinian refugee. children. Most of the refugee families live In isolated wmps \n i 
^the Gaza Strip, Jordan; Syria, arid" Lebanon; except in Jordan they are not'; 
■ citizens of the' host countries, an^ have little acc«s to jobs. For their children ' 
«jducat)on is a major means of escap}hg a difficult existence. The fh^titute pro-.^ 
^'I^m jnctudes self-admlnlstered correspondence lessons (^irried back and forth 
; by the UNWRA c'ourier service), supplemented by field representatives who visit 
Jhe classrooms and teach weekly, seminar? and Intejislve summer courses. U is 

flexible to account for the trainees* different levels of education and experiende 
^and the differing prograjiis they teach.. vhlch all stjress falestlnlaivhlstory ahd- 

customs but prepare each student to enter the scho^'system of his host coiintry, - 
;,The program Is so efficiently run, and the trainees so well motivated, that they "^ 
.•'ittanage to receive the same c^lflcate as graduages of the UNWRA pre-serWce 
■teacheMralrilngschools while teaching full time. . .. ' • 

V, . • A^itvW;year program for teachers . o^ the noniadic pastoral people of. 
■^^nertheb Somali Iti 1965 and 1966 took advantage of.the fact that the teacher. ' 
"Of ^wedad'*, who travels with them, Is . ' ■;. ' 

\ widely considered by the members of tt»e nomadic community as" 
their r^ligibm Jeftder and guide to advise them on everydayilfe af-. 
fairs, His words are re$pected and hl$ guidance is usually carried out • 
-V ;- without much hesitation."?^ . . . 

' * • . . . ^ ;■ 

in 1965 th^ Somali government, with Unesco and Uhlcef al(l, brought thirty 6fJ^ 
thes< teachers from a widespread ar^a tp Hargelsa for a four-week training course : 

upgrade their teaching. Evaluation of the trplneeiUeachlng afj;er the course 
showed tho need for further* trainbig, Especially In community development 
techniques, and the following year the^'same teacher^ were provided a refresher 
'^iirso stressing practical Iniprovements In the life of the nomadic community 
adult £ducaiio|i. ^ ' ^ 
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v lirtll clearly hay« some unmatchable advantages: familiarity with the group's -. 
--Ways; nnderslandihg of its social structure (who the real leaders are, for 'ex- * 
: ^mple); fluency In the language. However, candidate's frorMhe cultural minority 
f fliay lack the basic education required to meet' the difficult responsibilities of 
\Wachl«giWtthln their community, or their education may have created attitudes «- 

• dfj'supcrlority" toward the cultural p\InorityA Also, they may qulokly be called 
Vpfth 'tQ fill other, higher politions in the%ciety aad thus le<|ve teaching. 

"ITnally, It should be noted that an "outsider?, If sensitive and dedicated enough, 
can sorhetlm^? ~ and for a limited period of* time - play significant role In 
awakening a group to Its bwn itolenllal through' his enthusiasm, respect, and 

; commitment to\ progress; In certain cases U.S.' Peace Corpd volunteers were 
clearly able, to '^scntribute In thls manner. In any case, as iwlth language of 
instruction, so with t«a«hers - an all determing factor Is what" Uie minority 
group Itself wp;its:>lf It- feeb better served by a member of the community as 
teachelr the choie^ is jilear. . . . v . ', » 

l?i>Most Imjiortanti^ teachlng in a cultural minority s)io"W ^ rewarding 

V Htiigh as a profession t^ attract and hold weJl-quallfled candldaUs. Especially If 
the schoob are Isolated,^ ^reat effort nfust be .made to ertSur* that the teacher, ' 
ha» freou>ht cbnta A with txMpti of professional training, tft^it >ie is often visited 
by specialists and advisors Mu^ feaii aid with. maU^lals^ mak^- 

• hlni feel les& distant and forgott'^i andvthat his role, while hot setting: hini off • 
j.|tom the commanlty, makes him aft lmp<^nt,' protluctlve m^bier of it. * : < 

A crucial st^p toward developing aivlducatlon siitiible foif cuUural mlriorV - " ' 
: Ulj« Is developlngUn education suitable fbf their teaichprs.lA teacher will not, * 
,v»late education ]o ^Vironm^nt, prepare for" con(lnged ediicatlon, or educatp' 
:jfo!!r^ang6 unless his oi^ii education has Included these elferoents-as wellas 

• w<>wn; Wna.hoW to provide (hem for styd«nts. TJiusi the prob^ertj of the Schools, 
; mi^H content of edirdatltfu to suit reri rte^ds, is «ls^ Ihe p»oblet^ of the 
C,t«acher-tralnlng>lnstUull6ns. ' . N ^ I .:; 

'6ne liiteani of a^ti^cklng' thKlQroblem Is to place ptthiaiV-schooV t^ach* " > . 
S«1^:tr»lnlng Institutions near .wheife teathiers will Serve; these IrtsUtfitlons can draw' ^-'^ 
|M th«, region for candidates, foot thtireducatlon In the environment In Which '^r^^ 
|ttiy wjll leath, arid glVe this envjr^nment^d^ed status In their eyes through thfe' * *' ' ' 
l#i><>)jW*<i^ U assumes in their education. F'urther, a regional school can provide 
IM-^fvlce training i^nd contlnval aid to'teachm In the regloi), as well as design /. r* * 
':Wii product aptvrpprlate materials ihd cMrricula.^J? The long temi goal of such a 
f jil^,:4r:iegloitaJ, lristityll<vi must, be to of^er ah education equlvalent ln aU 
f mj^fcti id that glvet^ elseWhete In the country. However, sine* the'se Institutions 
IM jilU^iy established to meet critical situations, their s^e?f'f€mi> goal mustLbel^ 
I to '# the resources at hand creatively and flexibly In achieving practical solu. 

: tfohsi Thus, their main purpose should not b«» to meet qualtftcatlonsderiscd for ■-— 

ff dmmi setting, but to shape.their own standardj on the spot consistent with \ ; 
^: effective results, , \ . 

V ■ "Ai f<Jr secondary-school 'teacher-training Institutions, they will usually bei 
^ijisMt]|jtlons of higher education, often associated with unlversUles, an<J they 

¥ nM<l*M 'ess Intimately connected with the particular communities served. On 
r IfppY^ h|nd. Ihe more advanced training of their staff and stude/its makes 
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, implemented In Ohana and elsewhere; each new user is helped by # 
^ocumentallon and evaluation of preyjoys programs. ; ♦ ' 

^ An> excellent example 0/ a program foHowIng alt of these guidelines Is the 

.educational television scheme for^the Ivory poast designed With help from th^ 
French Go\'emment» Unesco, and the Ford foundation, and based largelj^on 

.previous experience In American Samoa and Nlger.^^ This program, which 1$ 
planned In detail through 1980, ^^as devised (0 help meet'the nation's social,: 
cultural, and ecoiriomlc needs Vlthln a a very limited budget. It calls for estab- 
lishing television receiving centers (20,000 by 1980} aroijnd >»hlch will function^ 
primary Schools, educational programs for oul-of^chool youth, and cultural,?^ 
continuing education." and Informational activities for the entire community; |t 
hho envisages extending educational televlslo/v.tb sewndary schools and higher 
education after *1 980. Defiled plans are provided for training teachers and 
various other professional personnel needed; for producing teaching programs 
apd rhalerlals; and for cunrlcufii.^^ ^ ^ ^. 

Providing educational programs for cultural minorities through the new: - 
media will require even more careful planning and specialized training for per^ 

; spnnel than for the dominant society. Specialists producing films and radio and 
television broadcasts -Hill need both competence fn subject matter and pedagogy 
and a detailed k no wle^lge and underslan4lng of the cultural mln6rity (for ex*. 

.An}pl^, jJt4.recepMyUy \io n^Wi*^^ Its relative ability to deal with abstractions)/ 
Similarly, those in charge at the pornl bf w<»plT6n^^^ lhrsMrmt)«g«l^d^ 

:-above^orf'the ability to exercise thesfe skills within particular groups. Language 
will always present problems - whether Instruction. Is In the local language 
(reoulring special production of films or broadcasts and teacher monltiflrs fltfent 
in this language) or In a $ecpjf)d language (requiring special effort^o promote 

. acquJsilion of this language arid to ensure comprehension of materials pre- 

:;sented). ^ ' ♦ \ ; ' 

Teachers -the Vital Unk ' ./ 
, A finalelement of education for cultural minorities-one calling for special 

vemphasls r Is the tekcher. Carefully thought-out go$Is, welWesigned eoitlcula, 

: effective, teaching aids are all Important, but they cannot replace good teaching. 
Nowhere more than In cuUyral mlAoritles is It true that: '*The failure of a child ^ 
(In school) Is e^ehtialty'a.fallure of leachlng/*^^ At the satne time, nowhere 
does the teacher have a more difficult job. Jle (or she) must: a) work to achieve 
the two major goals preparing sludenU for life In the community and for life. 
In the dominant society; b) provide elements of education that elsevvher* ajtl 
often the responsibility of the home^for example, acquisition of the Ungual" of ' 
Instruction, positive at tttudes^ toward school; c) strive to explain the school's rote 

^ to the community and Integrate it^ activities into the community's life;'d) In- 
form, guide, and sometlntes.mstruct out-of-schooi members of the community^ 
and acOas liaison between it and sources of aid and development oxitside. These 
multiple responsibilities set certain requirements fot the recruitment, education, 
and In-service training of teachers for future minorities, 
. Describing the Ideal teacher candidate for a cultural minority is not easy; 

^YplMst we can state a few general propositions; A member of the group itself 
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S geographical or economic reasons; e) provide ) lie racy tralnini and other eilqca- 
itohal pro|rams for adulU; an<l 0 aid In lacal community d evelopment. In all 
cases they*' can provide a uniform standard of Ih^tructlon - -Ideally, the best 
i teacher available - to all recipients^ Thus, they can help attcjln the democratic 
: Ideal of equal as well as universal ^ucallon. 1 
- Recent expetienco In many countries and under differing conditions ip^ 
^ (ilcatessome general guidelines for educational programs using ^he jncdfa: 27 

i The new media qre most effective doing something new. 

> ^They should be used at "change points" In the edacatiotial system-- that 
5:; Ms, at **pltces where educators agtee that change and jmprovenitnt ai« 

^ strongly needed, M most difficult to adilei'e by normal iWeaps;^4« 
A) . Even in developed cou/itries, large-scale Innovative projects, rather 
:; £ than tenUllw ^'enrichment" programs, seem to produce! the best resulU- 

The human element ti stitltmporlant. . 
M"^^ Use of th^se media promotes learning but cannot guarantee it. Careful 
l'4y superVlfcon at the point of rec^i;>tlon, and continued , efforts to engage the 
k^: llstener*a or viewer's active partlclpaMon are essentia. If the learner views 

or llstem Independently he must have contact vritf) th^ teacher through : 
it; ^ correspondence or perlpdJc meetings. Hadlo ^nd television tnsUuctlon 

« must allow for feedback to prbducl^on facllitle^;^ I 
|; ft^^^ \ j . 

ftil this' dills for training speclaJisU to design educational pfojgrams using the 
new media, and teacher-lecturers to pre^ht them, The teajcher monilpr In 
^4 : the classroom ho longer need organize the lesson^ but he mi isf develop new 
IJ^ skllUHeadirrjj dls£USs(oKhetp!rtf assimilate lessois according to 

^ inriivlrltial ArtHfitSt^^ i^viilriAHHtf iKa 



Individual aplUutlei, evaluating ihe success of the teachii&g program^. In'- 
sj^ttors, supervisors, and sp^d&llsU giving In-servlce aid wjil need ttalftlng 



I : In d^vfloplng and Vyaluatlng such skills. 

- J ,_^v 

v; * ' ProdiJctlon and transmitting facilities and tecelvlDg equlpmjeni for t|ie new 
tv: -.media constitute a majoflnvestmenLln fundsTrid educatloiial r.trategy that 
6: v .; tnust be carefully planned^ PorTxample, It would be fooKsh for a nation 

tp constnict scho<jl l)'i\llding8 with thtrty-pupH cjassroomi now If It en- 
>v^^.vlsag^suse of teleWslort Instruction requiring auditoriums for viewing ond 

small rooms for ihidy and discussion In the near fyture. i 

c?i)ocumentatlon and evaluation are essential /both for the: quality of the 
/programs concerned and because they facilitate Intern at Ipnal sharing of 
experience. That experience In orife setting* can serve, with appropriate 
modifications, in others Is shown by the farm radio foitim, a program 
> begun for Canadian; farmers In the 1950'$. The basic pattern Is a radio 
broadcast to Isolated rural areas on problem? of farm }md village Jife 
1; ; followed by discussion by listening groups, or "forums", which often leads 
/ ^ to action on the problems discussed: The forunrts ajso suggest other topics 
u-^i;^ > for discussion or raise questions which are relayed li? the radio station and 
iv; ildered in future programming. This program has been successfully 
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one or the other Is the chUd^s mother tongueV nor. as they are in 
'(X>untries where they are completely foreign la^^ 



This approach must , , 

face the need for sacrificing the. history of the UngU6S<^ to a better . 
\; ' knowledge o? It In Its modeim form; for reducing the study of theo- 
retical grammar to the essential minimum and placing more emphasis 
on. good contemporary ysage.^4 

^ What is hi fact required Is scIentijQ$ methods of second language teaching: . 

r'^~ 1* adapted, to particular contexts^ e.g« through research into the local and 
f second languages concerned (o analyze slmilarlUes and contrasts; 

2. using up-to-date materials and techniques, such asJanguage teaching labo^ 
ratories;and ' , 
;:fy 3, administered by specially trained teachers fluent In both languages. , 

:&y^ .^I J :/ : The New Media and Educatloh i 

i# ' : The "new" media film, radio, and teleWsToh - are -called "new** by 
. r educators to distinguish them from the"old" me<Ha—books» newspapers, post- 
ers, in short all means of communlcatlort employing print and/or a fixed Image * 
.?fV- and because their use as a specific aid to educational systems Is quite recent.*^ 
Film, radio, and television ^ohstUule a malor, and sometimes the m4>st effective, 
'^t^ , bridge between cuUural, minorities^ and donUnant societies. Communications 
rj^i:^ rlec^^^ ts developing, so fast that most members of fsolated grotips not now 
f^^r-*^ reachable .by J^^^^ media soon will be. At the same tlmei education ft moving - 
%be^ Its tradUlonal prtoccopatlon with the writtert word and exploring more - 
cl:- :^ Intensive use . of the spoken reword and the Image; these new dltectlonr show ^ 
f ^; iifflrtltles with ancient oral and visual tradttlpns preserved by certain groups, 

/ 1 f^amo;ig theni some tribesin Africa and the Ari?tle pwples.^.^ 
2 .Ur c ' new media play i^ genekl educational role In several ways: a) they,^ 

' bring news, cultural programs, and (Entertainment from around the world to ' 
> Isolated arid lllUerate pepples; b) they Inform these peopTes about the customs, 
>: - goals .and values of the aomlnant society, and In this my help bridge the ga|i;,;> 
! r ; between the schools, which are Introducing ihe new generation to these element! 
& ? 6f the dominant society, and the rest of the community, who often have nO/ji 
other ^way of becoming famllfar with, the* **«^cond** sodely; c) they help l6 i 
^% ^ Instilfa sense of naltonal community and pride In belon^ng to the nation, for 
: example, by allowing the moft Isdlated.dtlzeni to be present at events of na« 
■ r : ; :tlonal Importance; d) radio and tefevlslpn can create * strong sense of local * 
: ' community by broadcasting 1<kc1 news and other programs, often In local Ian* - 
: : guige (all India Radio broadcasts In 61 languages, and 82 tribal dialects). - , ^ 
) In addition, the new nwdia have ipeW/76 and more formlUed educational 
;: uses. They^ can: a) provide all or part of classroom Instruction at all levels firom, 
;5 ^ * nary through university; b) enrich dassfobm teactiing; c) provide pre-senic^ 
|>gRJ(]ns€rvice training for teachers; d) educate youth, unable to attend school for 
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■ . ■ ' * , 

itfr four years of schoojing educatlqwl conltnt has a second responsibility - 
gradually; to make the cftf fd aware of the cxblenco of other societies and of their 
practlcw and values, to show Wm the role of groups within the riatlon as a 
.Whole,, and prepare him for suwssfuf entry Into the daoirtaot society If 
desired At (his time materials and methods used can morectosery apprwich 
<he domltiartt sodety, until the student becomes fully at ease In both 
Hfpcieties. . • ■ ' 

' , - ' l^n|u'8ge{8) of Instruction 

If a cultural mlnorlly speaks Its own language^ should lnstructtoai)e In lU 
languag e, in that of the doniinant sWIety. or In both? No question highllghU 
nK-K- tftt-lemitmritiYotred-in-^lgnlng a dual-purpose education t<s these 
groups. Language, culture.amd personality are Inextricably linked; If the commb- 
nlty feels that education entails a debasement or los> ofiW4aaguage this can 
create profound problem? for the group's Identity and Its rple^-vls the dom- 
inant sodclyj it will also of ^urse create serious bartiers between It and the 
eduttttonal system..On the other hand, members of the group may need fluenw - 
In the dominant language to achieve a Healthy relationship with the dominant 
society. . . . . 

fi^Jx A child enterlng.school will undoubtedly i»ogress much faster >- and feel 
inuch teas culturally estranged ~ If he learns In the language he thinks Jn and 
ipeaks. The same rule applies to adults learning to read. In an ideal system, both 
groups will learn to read and write their own language and thert acquire speaking. . 
reading ^nd writing fluency in the second larwuage. (All kinds of oral instruction 
^ through lectures and discussion groups, ^Ims, radio and television - can of 
jppurse use the mother torque.) 

^ Unfortunately, bilingual Instruction often proves ImposslWe, and a choice 
|s required. . In each case; the particular situation of the group roust be con- 
sldered, and such questions as the following asked: Which langua^/e will give the 
learner more cban«$ for a full life and more opportunity to continue his educa- 
tk>n later? \yhat do members of the groUp uxoit - to preser\"»Jbel/4aiiguage or to 
lean» the dominant language? These questions canfipt be ariswerffethout cai»- 

io"lhCpeo>K In question. Th?8fiswers may 
;:f|iffef between school education and adult edtTcatlon. 
P^ ;: A decision to instruct In the tocaManguage niay raise aifdiber s^t of dlffl- 
IpHmi transcrlblnig the language arul^ fnodemlzlog It to cope with Sientlflc and 
>.^<!Hnlcal ternw, recruiting andj^afning qualified teachers, proWng sufficient 
5 MaqJng material for the newtyllterate. Where the will exlsU, tlflese problems can 
: » met. Ghana offers Ijteracy courses In ten languages. Kenya in tixM A fey 
j^^fars ago Nfger ha^l^o official newspapers, both In French (a language only 6 
ipfercent of fhfe^pulatlon can read). Now there ate literacy programs In five 
;laflguages |W)d nine departmental newspapers In these five dealing with topics of 
:Iilter*il|othe bulk of the population.?* ■ 
to . .Teaching the language of the dominant society as a second langjage'fs a 
.dJ^llncl dlsclj^lne. As e^cperts at one Unesc6 -meeting put U; 

new and oilglnal leaching approach (Is) tequUed sipo? these 
t EKIC^*^* could be taught neither as they are In the c^un&Je^ where 
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• of general education ... The important of this aim lies In the con- 
»UiH appraisal of tradition ■ and the possibilities, It offers for Im- 
/ partlRga readiness tor, indeed an expectation of, cont(nuous<?hanKe , 
jrtelng'fioro the pfOce« of unfolding discovery.!* - 

' - %. C • 

v ..Textbppk>, work books, readers, charts, maK etc., appropriate for ih^ 
. V dominant society may.be - and almost certalniy tM be - educaUonally un- 
. aultaWe for a cultural minority. The problem Is how to deslffi successful 
V( i^aUrlals. These will be based on specific cultural, environmental, and other 
needs df the pupils concerned, but th?y will also take into account the needs of 
2f teachers; A weil-quallfied, sensitive, experienced teacher intimately familiar with 
■t the-«ntfTonment-tronr-wWc!rthr-5tud«ntrTsm»-T»Tm 

partly unsuitable leaching naaterials so as to use only What Is relevant' and pro- 
ductim Unfortunately, mafly teachers, especially in Mated areas, lack these 
jt . qualities, and they need leaching materials intimately designed for use with the ' 
^> minority group. Teacher tjralnlng institutions involved with the education St " 

cultural minorities ve, otxSourse, ideal centers nrf curriculumjnd materials de- 
f .H . sign and testing. . 

l , The fvmetional literacy pilot prdjects jmenjioned above experiment with 
. developing indivMuMlzed teaching materials for eadi projed,-ln a literacy 
mlcro projed in Bra?«, for example, teaching materials spedflcally related to / 
v. the linguistic envfronment of ifte learners were. de(<loped ./rdm a computer 
^ analysis of local Workers* speech, which revealed a' basic vocabulary of 2,300 
fJiv- words ttJroprislng 640 different syllables. Nine percent of these ^llables form 
lil sixty per6>nt of the words used; twenty percent (about 1 00 syllables) meet eight 
percent of speech needs. A teaching program based on these daU Is expected to 
•^'.^ 'have time needed to teach literacy.'^ f,': 

r^; In discussing the content pf e<fucation for cultural minorities we have 

i£i' stressed the spcdal needs of these groups i6 distinct communltfes, because these 
fji- special fleeds. are so often forgblten. fiut education, fof ilfe In the. minority 
vl, ■ community Is^nly one of the two broad educational goals we set out at.lhe 
t \ beginning of this paper. The second, education fdr life within the dominant • 
t^k «)ciety, must not be Ignored .fn any.driv^ to adapt educational programs and ' 
.c; materials to students' needs. * ' ' , . 

y'- . In considering the relation of these goals to' content we can distinguish 
r ; ■ between the first three or four years of schooling and what follows. The first 

years are, as the Moscow report states it: - ' 

pip; ^,; ; ■ . ' - ^ ; : . . ' -^r ./ irV ''-:^'.^^^^^ 

v';.. the school siluallon where the child must lea>-e the ho^ne and adjust. 

<; • to school learning oondltions:'However, the relation between home 
»nd the school and their Inter-dependence is greater In this" period 
.than is likely to be true at any other level of education.^ .. 

- This is the time to.make every effort to Show the child -and his par«nt«- 
: that school Is not an alien IrtstlluHon but one that serves the cpmmunlty by 
L-H»'pln4 Ik* define and meet lU ncfdJ- Here, cunlcula/textbooks, activities, 
s ' *o W Mwuld disrupt the chird's wbrid as little as possible. After the fint three 



^;:^.^d\:<^^i:;:^;.-:.:^.V:. . , -, , k ' , ^ ■ ' , • ■ ■ 

Jj)^Uutlon», on the jbb, Oirough mass media. The member of a cultural minority 
mtmly will require the extif .help these opportunities p?o\1de. and therefore 
hte CfrffiUd schooling must make U possible for him to benefit from them, As the 
experts meeting at Moscow In 1968 to discuss curriculum reform express«d>lt: 

Chlldren%omr to school with <eo' dlffefeht preparation^ for sthool 
learning as a resuft of thel^ very different hopw envfronments. The 
. ♦ evfdenop Is cJear that (these variations) account for the major differ- > 
encea In early schooj-learhlng aptitudes' and general abUUles ... The ' 
" malor jrim, of lelnlUjgTo learn is to give each chlldJhe condltloni 
necessary to :#osure llyit be has Wffood.an opportunity for further 
Iwrnlnf »s.|$wlUble to the bc«tTat^.red.chUd In the school;'* 

• * ♦repariUoh' (or conilnued learning ha#iwo. tepects, distinct' but closely 
related. FUst, the student must acquire the b«lc look be will need for all furtbe/ 
edu€»tloo r"|btte indu^ejanguuge abUlly». famillaiily with sourcwvbf In- 

^fonaatldn/ielenwnWiy inatfi?maUc^a notloo of^denltfitjiijid^itet^Ai^ 
Urs tbe^ tools hernial iinderrfand'thal success lies not ffi their acquljltloft luil 

^In Ihplr conttnu^d iK«..S^nd, Ine student jnust acquire certain afWiude^. 

.should vUs# education as both unehdln< and*endl^r«wardlnjg,Jeamlflgashls'' 
own nespottutlrflUy, and the teacher as someone to Kelp, but hot dicUle, hUV 
efforU. Clf arty the teacher must share and help Inistlll these atlltudey , \ 

^ In order to eiuible the Indlvldoal to contfeue to selfiducate Himself 
i V; a(Wr eofippletlbn' of hU formal cdCltjaUbn; ifJ.wlll.be necessary to 
i 'Ji > , empha^. th« oh^U-e of de vdort ng educabHUy as a part of formal ' 

: tfducalfon IUelf^« '- 

' i Cultural minorities oft^n place a high. value m preserwtlon aftd continuity, ' 
and diUdren ln Ihew grou'pa are^ttUally not cohdiilbned to exi)«ct-and w'ekoroo; 
change; .Thus. a. major role of educatjon in « cultural mtriorlty, one wJifch U ' 
dosely linked 1o pwparirtg for. continued feamlng,. ^consists lif developing ^\ 
positive attitude to fhange In the enthre community.' This process need nbt iuiffi' 
^pwiopteaway from thefr own sddefy; • - I 

'iXif Tl\e; first aim of >ducallon , stated experts meeting at Nalrfibl In 1968 to 
^4^cus8 the relationship ^tWeen education and development: 

sj': ^i i.. should b^ to help the xhlld.to.appredate the Intrinllc importance 
' '6f his physical, social and cultural environment; It Is that apprcclatlori 

v.<>, which carrlei'wlhln Itself the seeds of advancement', change, and 

,i»o|rea$.r' , -^^ ■ ■ .: : • . ^ 

U IW« connk<lon» sden« titlnlng is partlciilariy Oscfpl. the rcpoW of the 

K ^/'r "v- < / ' - , : ; - ^ • 

: MMnt in scrfl ntlfic methods^ Involving speculntlon followed by 
^*1«natIon or ai$proof» should be one of the ipawrimpojrtMt aims , 
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By !'rei1slon'' lhM* experts "did not nwan adapUUon. Mo«t M 

U Is not sulUhle to Uke the' European curricula and^lrj-Jd iwilapt 

ihejm tp the African envttonmeni, but tfther io single out the essen- ' 

, titi ^ndf^es aAd sdenUfl<; methods, and then to nuke i study of 
the, AfHoui environment befbre Initiating the actual process of re- - ' 

, fplm.'*. ^ ■ . ^ • 

^ UftfortunaUfy, this sugg^tlon is rarfly followed; usually curricula designed for 
s lh> dominant sodety art*^ adapted for.cuHuial minorities by Insertlngi reference ^ 
^ \ lo local customs, cha^i^ng Illustrations^ etc,» jivhereas what Is i^ally required is 
. * ^thorough commltmeirt to tfie p?^)liidn%ry research and the lopg-term creative 
^ effori lnv(rfved in fmi examining the nalnoilly group*8 characteristics and needs 
apd then derifing appropriate educaUomd content, 

' Education suited io lbe environmeiil does not - the primary level, aV 
' ^ least mean only tecimlcaf OTagri^pUurali education. Nor does H mean giving one 
jpoup an education e«ert/to//y, drrfererit from that RWen a^y other. lnsiead, H 
: ; Implies "education spedftcalty de^gnedi for each Qontext/*'' . Wherever pos-^ 
: : dbfe? examples^of general principles used ajfe those familiar to ihe^sludent As 
skills »e taught their ijpomedlate practical appileailons to ever> day life ar^ made 

* .c^ear. Hours and days ^f;Jnstnicilcin aip fitted to the community's cabndar. 
Educational, ifesourc^'of fihe s^delji iire drawn on whenever possible: for W 

: ; attiple, (n some soyifties:olderjmTOren^natu^ supervise and Instnict younger 
{ children; In schjSbl lhl$ piacti^ t$M be used to help 9n dverbunJened teacher and 
^> /etafprb? the other child's understartding of what he has leanie^^ j 
i Education suited t6 the envlronmeiit also means ^^Ihe adaptation of curii< 

cufa to real needs,'' that 1^ "the Intellectual and practical preparation of the 
pupil for the part;he wUt have to plaV In social Mfe.**'^ "Real*' is stressed here 
\" because Vieeds are so often seen in tenm/of examination results leading 4o 
occupational positions or< further education rjither than preparation for all a>- 
pfrctj of life. In awareWejs ot this danger^ Ihe ^J^A.Rl prograrti d^rib^ above 
\' calls for introdudrig dx hours bf practical studies a week for the Af\fOd sixth 
^ grades of primary school - beoiuse ''the prinjary school curftculom Wtoc much 
: ' ^ ofiented toHlie needs of the minority ,who continue In ^ool, and'even they 

* would tyneflt If sopie pra<;tical subjects were taught.*^^^ 

While U. Is an ^xccll^nl thing, \xi accordmce wlMTthe prec^i^ of ^l 
O , direct teachlxtg methods,' that ptinUry educAion in rural areas 
V , ^ sltouidjake Its references from the locali^yi tifculcatea taste a^d a, 
Ire^ct for Rianufi work "arid introduce Uie child to numual a5:Uv- * 

* ' ilies, it rrfust nevertheless k^p )n the forefront its two functions: to , 

communicate knowledge^ reprded.as a loo), and t6 train the mind, 
^* . I ^ ihm m^tng p<mlbk the acqulsitioh of further knqwkdie^^ 

' £ No aspect of educational content has more impoitanceffor culturji] minor- ^ 

; Itles tbab this one.: AU contmienlalois agree that in a raptdty changing ^Hd ' 
r Af knowledge (s becomlHg more and moi| imperative, in res- 

^< 6, educatlpdaf opporiunltles wUi be tncreaalf^ty avidlkble ki educational 
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: Jhajry teenagers; and opening a community center in the dly of Aswifti lor 
women» gills, and chUdrep which also serves as a training bnter for family and 
child weifatejworkers. .v J / T 

: * Tt»e K^rim^ntal Woild Literacy Program, begunUn 1964, provides 'a 
nwdel of spcclflc^educallon UnKed to deve opment. Recognizing that piecemeal 
; attempts 1o teach lltlterales to read have m t been very su^tessful, It encourages 
l.*»selectlve.|ntenslve" pllpl projccU In "fulcUonal Ilteraiy". These Integrate 
'.teaching with vocatfond ^hd technical i raining and general education for 
. worker* In high-priority sectors of the.ecdnomy. The plfot projects teach 
skills where possession of these will pK>duce Inaxlmum reiurns, and (2) dewlop 
effective and experimental mHhods of literacy leaching and explore the relation?* 
i^fp beiween functlohal literacy and de\?elopment.s Thus] farmers newly organ- 
ittd intd cooperatives tn. Tuplila lea^ how to read, how. to cariy out the basic 
computations conrfstent with tiue selfiAvanagemenl, anji something of the social 
'and eq>n<vnlc problems affecting them.SplnnersIn a wooWn mill h Iran learn to 
read co% names and the factory ciolor- and yamlrnlxture <k>des; froHi these thi'y 
%l^gre6s to mote general tejidlng skills, technical Jnstruptloftrhyglene, artthtaellcr 
0tc.', resuli* show that the cour^e.reduces errors, accidents, and fbsenteflsra. In 
tlb^dan-, Nigeria, Illfteral^ lobaccp. grpwers are learning l^ow to rea4 Jftlricate 
niles, difficult* to Itarjsmll orally, for growing and ^curing t6bac«0i >the 
tobacco purchasing coitipfay belleve* jlhat farmers whoican reiser, to writlsn 
jiuldes will produce abetter grade .'product. It Is too eatiy to evaluate fully i^e 
"selective-Intensive*! approath to HteraQr but prellmlnao'. assessmenUl seem to- 
: show porfil ve results for both education and economic deveropment.' 

S'^ \'' ,/Tbe Content of Education " , ' 

From an overall look at* *here. education tor cultu^l minorities Is telng 
.integrated Into total development efforts, we nbwiufn to' what this education 
cpnslsU. of .sJSveVy where the c<?ntent.of education (alms,- organlswllon, cyiiic- 
ulunK nf»ethod^< exvnln«tlo»w) Is being questloned. Here suggest sevml brbWi ' 
; areas of Inquiry and ckperimentallon relevaht to.cuhund minorities. ' 

In m/my societies eduteators are draggling to iedeitgn c6ntent^ Imposed 
from outside and haviii| little relation ib the sociel>i Experts meeting in,. 
; Madagascar in 1962 to discuss 'gcnersJ secondary curricula jfor Africa found both' 
: ttsycholo^cal and ptdagoglcal reasons for reform Ihat cad be generalised from 
'the African contejit; * ' . . ; ; - 

-\ ■ ' • \' , ■ ' • ' . 

f • ^Whert there is. a contradiction between th^ chrtd's ci^e ryday life and - ' 

what he learns at school, cohfJlcti are set/ip In the personality of the 
- j, child a^idjcomplexes are developed ... Iftihe Africaft i;hUd wIk) lea'nis' • 
1 • great deal -.that ^. foreign Iq hl^environmeiit and reflects on wjlues, 
Ideas and sentiments that are not part of Ws own InttiiectAiai; splJlt-^ . - 
. ual and emotional vray'of life, therfe Is a'tertdep<ir.fdr pwticiilar ' , 
v:.' reliance to be placed on the memorization of faSts-'^BuJ' with a 
/; revision^ of the curriculum that will allow hlni to stu^y thhigs related . , 
to his own experience, "his InlelllgenceVscnsibUJtjf, will,.and creative 
^ ^nation vrill. be giran greater, play.9 ' 
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num<?rliiai;maio/Uy In sohW). Jlxe f)rogTani ,wa$: ((►''raise Iho UWng Standards of:;.; 
these people^ to integrate thert Into iho life otjthelr nations, to bring Ihenrfiop^ - I 
for the future, and to give their muntrlol the ^ull strength of thett hUfjerto 7 
u^itapjicd huniani resources/'^ UnlderU schools,* constructed 'mostly by adult 5 
Indian volunteers, serve children during the day and aduUsat night. ^The thirst 
for education ^mqng the Andean Indians,** notes a report on the program,;^; 
/'seems to be almost Insatlat^le. Schools put, up as part ot tbe Program are packed 
wUfi pupils from the day they opeh/*^ In addition, experts ^how the Indiani^n,; 
how to ^increase ^agricultural production and* rals^ health and nutritional ; ;^ 
standards, and 'voca^onal centers provide training In skills with immediate ?! 
vocational use in the cOfiitf»uhity, , ' / J 

In the sixties the couptries ln;^Qlyed tiave' gradually taken over respon* : 
sVbMlty YoT^lhe^ projjram and ixtcorporated lis activities into their plans for econ- 
omlc and WHcation dcvelopmeirtt, As for results, the report , • 

Many changes* already are perceptible Vp' the comm 
' ' ifOt the Program. Iihproved agricultural techhiques ate begin;>lng to ' 
increase' the yield of land un^er^cuUivlation; cooperative activity Is ■ 
emer^hgj new sklils are bplhg put ipto use jn trades and homes as 
well 9s Oft the^ land. Above.ail, perhaps whole commumitle^ ha^fe . 
t A ' letirticd that the;^ ate.aWe tfiTough their owp, efforts to do things not 
preVldusly regarded as pQSsib^^^ , . • , > • n 

, / ^ A, second irtCegrated propam, UHs llnie In a rapidly developing region, is;^; 
■tW jojpprehenslv^ chHd and you^^ project for the Aswan Dam area, 

ItnplenVenled'by the United Arab Republic with aid from Several Ijnlted Nations 
agencies* .. ^ * - < *^ \ ' . 

^ V In'^r^cerit years tonsCrticHbn of.the Aswan Dam has brought th|s rapid 
cKjinge^ahd development and prffWenis. Among rhe latter are: "weakening of 
tradilionat'fanjHy lies, the,transform^tiiP>;iv[)/ th^ role and status of women, Ihe 
..growing njLimbetror maladjusted IndlvldUit^^^ th^ growth of an unskiyed labor 
i'esene, bad housfhg'and sluni areas, jtialn and undernourishmjnt causing;- 
increased susceptibility to various disease?;... the multiplicity of social problem^ 
brotight about by Industrlal ahd technological ^evelopmentiJ^f These problems U 
was felt; required Intellti^efi^^hd bold poUcy/of social planning that gives 
*dVi^ conslderJillon to^he Humah^w^sources on which such development depends 
aitdi in whose interest il^oqldopkjrate. The changes how taking pla<e and Ifkely 
to occurcanhot beleft to chatJce."^ \ . : 

, Coordinated, 6y,a regidiial Hurn§h Relations Departtnent Center (one of 3 
' seVerl development centers lithe reglon)% coi^^ pfogiAm forVhlldref^. 

and youijjf people has been IttacttVng^hese problems; it involves trsJnfng viHage.i 
ievel community .workers and ^ di^vetopmeni leaders; .providing .education fn 
ijrafts, hygiene, fi^t aid. child carci Ctc^,^ to giris and women; opening daycare 
centers; f9tr small chUdrerii^inltiating practi^;studles for1?oyis and girls In rural 
primary "jipliOols, and for primaiy school teachers In teachef training Institutes; 
- providing otf^' year pre vbcalldhaif training 4md general eduction fOr boys 
le&vlng primary scfidol «t age iwelv*; ot^nlriRg rUii^ youth clut^for post pH- 
O try youyi In the resetllem^nt areas and'l^cultural training camps for postpri* 
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f^;:|k)n for mJnorily cuUure. children has oft*n been patUmed after th«t developed 
i-: Sy^J^ifi " ^"^'^^ totally different from theirs, l.t Is quite proper to stress that 
•>4 m*''^ education suited to their environment, .grounded In 

^ fanilHar terms Rut education that onfy suits them for their restricted environ- 

went constitutes a form of educational fl^r/te 
&^*iJ^/t?*'' Is, an^ education balanced enough so- the student can choose 
^5f.,T? 1,V 'fn)«Jn'n« « 'unction ng member of his own group, and (2) fitting'. 

- the dominant society If he so wishes Th\ls. he needs aS 
l^^e^tpanded. not a restricted, education, covering the heriUge and values of his 
STPoup p/itf . he knowledge required for living \ii the dominant society. Cleariy. 

f ftJ!^f uf?? *PP'y education - whether Irv school or out. 

?^';Whether for children, young persons, or adults. .' • * 

rnil^l.^'^'*'* education, has drastic Impllcajlotis. Those developing educa- 

.'^^•'^ '? ■P'fP?'^ people, for life fn twO societies must thoroughly 

Understand present and future characteristics and needs of both societies" this 
f^^J^ ^A^Zt' ^ «>.w<linf tea plMnlng. In th^schools. they will ne^d to 
?r.|!?"'£l curricula and textbookr; look again at content and methods of 

^' fi!^*^* ^ nevest media. Including radio, tele-i 

" J ^° ^}^' t^achenecrultrtient and training practlcesvglve added 

' ^portjmce to relations betweet) the school, parents, and the cotnmiinlty asa 

S u i Education must alsp;move beyond the;school sy.8tej)j as w^ tradltloaalty 
H-^Anf^f .^^1^''^"'!L^P'*^^"'^''*^^ groups ^thtn the community . 
jii^.imuiMiy leaders. • . « " . ; 

■ * 7 Integral Planning fo< Development . ■ 
w^A^f}}^^^ programs for cultural minorities, no ipatter how well de- 
signed, cafinot alone provide a fuller life for these people. Such prosrams must 
be. part of a total.effort to Improve life for the whSe Eommunl^. wdmuS N 
plaiwejl carefully with the other componentS'Of this effort. Econoihloand 

^iJmJI,Jfi.'f*y;/n>?.'^'*^^*^^^ expanded transportation and" 

commun caliurfs facilities - these, along with education, will help ihange the 

^wmmunlty s propSecU for the future. In tljfe absence of a full, well ltitegrated 
development plan those educated to welcome and effect change wlii meet only 
frustrations; further, they will join, the Exodus of youth and talent from deprived 

I nl.^^^* m"!" nwjor resources problems. For this 

- .reason Unesco aid to education Is often part of anlnter agency and sometimes • 

^V'^^^^ ^ radically a "community's or ' 

; Wgion 8 life. We describe here three such programs to illustrate how they flt Into 
' comprehensive development schemes. 

MlivSiSll! S***"^*" '* * «>0P«riitl«e rural development projeit 

governments, and the International Ubor 
^ife " *^ „"^<>'W H^flth Organl2atlon, the Food and 'AftkiuS 
: Oiganlzatlon, and Une?co It slanted In ieSd In Bolivia, Equadorlftnd^^^ 
>W«* JLT^iS " A-vWIna: When It bmn ^he aSKm 

T ^ »nd psychologically froirt tfie eWomlc and sodS 

: ?ERIc ^ ^^^^^ countries (although they cinslltule s. 
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^ . - , ' JNew RoIe« forE<iucii9bn \ r i : 

>: < 1^ Whewa4 on<A eduatlonal lniHtutlptt$ ej^lsWd to pres^frve knowledge and' 
:> pass It on to a carefully, chosen elite, ii^ow.editcatJo)) Ib Wing aaked to. fulfill 
; f^^^^ different role^ helpliig people develop thSnuelves so they h^eett ; 

y • j^ais' of economic and ,coc|aI cha^ige. At the same^lme t^e modem wom defines 
i^'v'educattonr as^ a rneana of Increasing each Individual's potential foi spjntual, In- 
TA, • ^i^lectual, and physical developnent^jiccor^lngly the Universal Declaration of - 
(^:t^ iftuman Rlgt^ts ptoclalnft that ediicatlon Js a human. Hgbt, Thusi govemmentas 5 
5/jj^ l now look^o education both' as an Investment ptpvldlnjf an excellent return la 
J^; V of economic an^ ^clal <fevelopment and as a benefit potentially, at least, 

' due all citizens* . ^ _ ^ ; ' 

J \ ^ A view of education as (Jl> a fore© for fchange and (2) available to all entails 
> > ra'dloi: Innovations, th% extent of whlc6 Is poorly undmlood, as shown by the; 
IV' ? dangei'ous gap . u> freque^it^ betv?een current educational expectations, and * the 
, means now In use 3>arid even ptonned for the future of nwetjngtheni * ^ * 

^ As access to education exten^ds to more and more people^ education also 
becomes a prime concern of political strategy. Such emotlonJaden tejrms.as 
" . ^'integration /J ."assimilation,!' "promotion of minority cultured* are HnJced to 
V : political goals; in nations striving to achieve political unity or, conversely, reglon- 
fcvl;.? al autonomy, political goals can supercede economlc-develdpment targets. At theT 
same time, governments must consider the rising e'dUcSitlona} aspirations and, 
3 ; , ♦ demands of their citizens. BspecWly for cultural MnorJtlrS, political policies are . ^ 
l^r^ a major deteimfnant of ed*uj»tlpnal opportuW^ * \ , 

•ll S . ' Sj>ecUiNwd«ofCultu«aMlnoriUe* 
:<k^ . ' f CuUurAl minorities, dften the wont victims of in elitSst approach to educa* 
:.t*' .xtioR and usually" In, need of rtidlcal economic and social dewlppment, aw be* 
X".*- .' coming a prime object of edacallona^ pfograms based on the new educational 
A,-; expectations. But resulti are not always ai j^&nned. Widespread illiteracy, School 
{ : repetition and diopiout', high wneroploymeht rates, cynical or apathetic attl* 
tudes, or a genersi-'MnaWllty td adjust -to modern widety" are ofMn; found . 
among such groups-^ even where educational facilities i^fid enrollments have been > 
"'X' Impressive. In extreme c«ei, cultural flUnoritles may reject the dominant sodely.,. 
- : - Its values, Its methods. It goals - sometimes with violence. ,| 
The prime fact abput a 'member of it cultural minority today is that,'* 
i. educationally si>ealtlng» He is a ra^nibet not of one society, but of two. ; • 

- » .The society to^whlch he belongs by parentage hu it* own history, cultural ' 
. V: : vherltagw, vUues and ways of explaining the woiid. Nobody can «'biiB|"'educa. v 
. tton to it, .since it' already possesses a system of educating the young in these ^ 
- elehjehts of sodety-as wett as in certain necessary skills; otherwise U wbuld n« ver ' 
' - " have perslsifed as a cultftMl entity. An .educational Jystem completely divorcw 
. (wm the society's Ways r for Instance, a sy«temb«4e<i on competition betweifa 
i' -f ' iHjpils In a sodety thiit value* group, not Individual, achievement /- wlU' 
i iS,^ *pern»nently barm the student's sense of Identity.- - » 
? < ' But the member of a culturay minority also belongs, to the dpm|a|at| 
^ V sd^tyJ>y dtlzfini^ilp, and because /t lai^ely determines th^ condltlohs 6ttim 
*i (To «n elementary examplfe, he Is subject to its Ia*s.) Because. edu<*- 
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• I Introducllon 

- . .r'''l? world's hawhMt .c»mat«, In a part of th* earth visited bv few 
.trayellers, Ihe peoples of the Arctic regions exemplify the dMtlnct and self con- 
Wned hywan grouping. Fot human Whigs,, however, remoteness U not a matter 
geography alone. The worid <k)ntaln8 ma^iy ;other groups as removed in 
*A?WOUs wayf from the societies aurroyndlng thtm as are Jhe Arctic >bples. 

^'^*f"«^* .P?*V be less geographical than social, psychological, cultural, 
a«d economic, but It U Just as strong a fact^wr io th^lr existence. For convenience 
fuke WA wilt MiU »ho«A i^/vtiiu "Ai'iHi.i^it 11. J --^1^ If^fjqg^^llij 

heie denotes' 
'< may con- 

i.'"''V-'l '~"'"r'/(» i~p*»*^,*'""'/ nuiiiBw oi ine desert, mU 

It wdrkerj in America and barge ,fiihilUes1n Europe, political refugees living |nf 
f^If • T'*^^. deprtved rural groups all stand out from Ihe domlnanti 
tnel'^un'rtts. If as fviitural entitles these groups do not closely 
igjWe the Arctic people*, they do present many of the same educational 
jonunlttes and problenis. In tljls paper we attempt to define these oppor". 
t P'objems and descri^ certain practical alleihpts being made with 
r"*^* T .to meet. them. ' 




4vV John Cairns 

!;s^iUt-i^■':■'^'?^'=:'■■^^■ .... 
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preparation by staff membtrt of UNESCO -iri Piaris. 
lA ' ^' .lfTie paper Is reproduced with the permission of 
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.H . Finally, one'or.lwo familiar coocepU, seemingly jotted down at ran<iora:^^= 
t-- r-tcondmlc law, labor n«>«rt/lfidliHdjaJ'ji wel^bein^^ct^llure. The?© coftcepU fl- 
f % umbrae© the problems whjch are very relevarit to the Lapps. A worthwhiiti ^ 

> , ipmark by one of )he leading Icelanders sKould be quoted in this context. The 

V <>qnversatl^n, hid turned to the Icelander's culture and everyday problems. He 
5 ,;.^ iiUd, V.Bel;)g anM^ • - 

■:S.:-yy- No/ddubl u is even more expensive to a Lapp. The Lapps cannot afford to' -,i 
<: lose thdr roots In th? culture of their wicestors and face the risk of extlnctlofli 
they cannot*%!ther afford to. work f6r jU development. Tllib Isrparllcuiariy • 
v?; v; trfle of young i/itellectiials jirho receive modem schdoling and modem training,^ -ji 
i < There are not eriough openings and posltlpns where they can me their knpw- * 
' . ledge and,t«lents for the good of their own group. This is a regrettable feature of;-', 
the labor market (particularly where intellectuals are concerned) Into which the '-U. 
; * Lapps are Incorporated. ^. , , , . " v> 

^'1>: Meanwhile, the Inexorable economic laws In the hartds of the technocrats ' ° ^ 

* and miyiyested in sUte capltalUm decide what Is to happen oh the lands and B 
^.r. water* of the Lapp«. And many of the Lapps, especially the older ones, cannot 

: follow the course of evehts.. V' - -T^^ 
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It has deep wounds In the root, V . ^ v\ ; 

r. forcesjry towllh^rlt. 

l< The root feels chopped. ^ Ch. 

ilit':^^ ■ ■ ■ : : ^:^-:;;■v:vK^ v.: , . 

- / He who lives In the soil ^ V r 



cannot defend himself against painful blows. 
He merely^ feels thit something Is chatjged 
In his wind'-drlven life. : ^V; 

But In the spring, . ^ . 
whe.h thi snow still extends V : 

across frojpen ground In th^ north, . k 
then the new shoots s , * 

with the nwtlV'e power of the sun's warmth . 
right through aUrej^lstance ' 
t>egin to force tb^ tips of the branchesr ^ 
towards the light. ' 

The rool*8 wounds 
do. not heal quickly. 
But he rejoices 

when the wind tries the shoots. 

Self^nfldence and faith 

rise upi that tb^lr matlve power v 

will carry on the heritage. . ' 

PiulusUtsI 
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ygjl^* I have gone Into detail iDioijjer to sub$tihtlate an assertion which deal; 

pedagogical slluatlctn. U Is obvious that the child who sj^aks LaiJpUh and, 
i; : i»ho ha$ his roots In the Lappish life and milieu must have, In respect of compur 
.tf. «v« cducall6n, some- contact with his .mother tongue. In absence of this, the 
;J;(phild will experience :,great difficulties In the understanding of concepts. The 
^jr j^suUlng tlmldness and Insecurity will seriously limit his ability to fcalize his 
|;;potenti^. ■ . : 

j. ti v- The teachers selected for instruction purposes must be chosen according to 
;|;(;Mlr knowledge so that relevant naleriarwill be represented. A common 
Ivfsdehomlnalojr for modern 'and naturally developed cognitive systems Is brought 
J. ab<)ut through data collection and analysis. This has to be the bi^s for the 
■4::amngement of methodical development and lis practical application. Therefore 
>: the results of trans-cuJtuJal studies ought to constitute an Important phase In 
^;i?Vl*acher education arid teacher continuation courses. 

. Teacher candidates who are bom Into the respective ethnic language and 
It^lhe western teacher candidates naturally haVfe different qualifications In order to 
I^Aieach these common cognitive elements. Moit often the western vfrbrld*9 attitude 
<;jjjrnot conducive to the attainment of- common conceptions and thus the flexl- 
S ; blllty of contact Is Impaired/- The consequence Is. that the members of the ethnic 
li twnprlty become w.^temlzed and gradually lose Ihelr ethnic Idwtlty, thui be. 
: coming poor copies of the members of .1^ "macro" society. Knowledge of the 

i^tructure of bhe's own'janguagie arid c^ipre-ls-sojiecessaty that It should be^ 
sfgiven on all educational levels, from elementary school^n up through the ui\lver- 
Ictfty years. In this way, the status of one's o^n language Is maintained. 
' - And now we have come to appraisement. If the members 6f the "macro" 
society appreciate the language and cultuttf^bf the arctic peoples, thp members of 
the ethnlcTtilnorlty wlircome to value their cuftural heritage. Valu* are partial- 
ly based on emotions. It Is my opinion that the ^luman being's ultlnute Intellec- 
^ tual resources are best released If he has an emotional basis of 8Upp6rt, where the 
. feelings for one's own culture are i^lf evident. .' ' / 
; v. - > ^ would now like to say a few words about "yoHting", the pplsK form of 
Ij alnglftg. In PIte Lappniark, my home area, each Individual had a musical name, | 
!*:ftjYsonal "yolk". This han^e was naturally a means of placing and Identifying the 
f; individual In a social q-stem. "Yolking" Is ah Important part of the Lappish 
--culture. Herein lies the cognitive an<^^femotlonai elements where artistic elements 
rf aye delegated to emotions. ' . , 

It Is In general thes« facts arid conditions which must be brdught forth to 
ft become a living reality In terms of th<5 present and especially 'significant In 
fl^acher education. • . . 

' • The theme of this conference has Included the economic outlook of the , 
^'Nordic peoples. I, too, wish to stress the Importance of economy, and the point ' 
(tmM would like to emphasize Is that destruction of capital means an economic 
i\L^' in 9 wider sense of the word, the human belng^Hlmself isa/ormofxapltal 
ra,Mil U 14 a loss t<j society when an Individual Is unable tb realize his polenllai 
si . |>fCtii.s4,of a iinvlted or non-existent educAtlon. As you can see, I feel that one 
^'Dipuld not only stress the physical aspects of economy, but that one must also 
ii r' " '"^ *^^*"''<>n t<> the hum«n aspfcts. 
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olher, Is Ujrgely djie to the want of tL common systeii of reference, or lt$H- 
iendencH* \f one does exist. In thb system I include both value hornis and ^ 
cognltivtJplnrtenls^The cognitive elements are.pften reflected In a taxonomy. - 

In the United States during the last decade, a ^rekl.d^akof interest has 
been shown In |ran«*cultural studies. These studies analy^ the t^itiology and / 
classification systems of so calted primitive peoples. Thisitype of research is of 5 
^great importance and f^speclally" relevant to work of a pedagogical nature, since "t 
th^se studies clearly sliow that the theory that cognation among primitive 

^peoples is prelogicai is utter nonsence.^ ^.^.^ ' . ^Jf 

y An American researcher In Uppsala, bavid Kvlsler,!has recently wrilfen aill 
^piper with the title< The Ihtadigmtlc Structure of the Uppish Reindeer Classt* i 
ftcatlon Systemi A Study In Ethnozoology. The methodological basis, is taken ' | 
mainly from OoodenbUgh (1957), Strutevant (1964)', Pikje (1954), and Coifklin % 
(1962). I!is data is partially drawn from a terminolo^ckl study which I havfe. | 
published concerning my native dialect in the soulhertvd)vision o^Noorbdttenl^ || 

Reindeer terminology is made up of fbur main categories: sex^ age, colc^Tivci 
and antler or hprn form. This classification system of ftfur categories makes It^ 
possible to identify each separate reindeer in herds ranging frdm a hundred toa | 
thousand animals. , * j , \ . ; V| 

It'should be mentioned that reindeer and reindeer herd()ig lermInology^|3 
comprises approximately one fourth of the enUre Lappish vocabulary. TliteYiict Ii 
is based on NelIson*s Lapphh dictionary which contains bpproximttely 26,000 ^| 
words, > . :| 

The color terminology In Arjeplog, my home ^iistrict, is comprised of>| 
seveii basic colors, gamely: ' ; | 

I. ^unrtoAft ( black [ v \ 3 

> n. kelpak^ qark with white (light) hoof brush and light belly pelade 

III. . • reddish brown .J ;| 

IV. , ^/uuAft • yellow grey ' : " Vj 
v. muou» * light grey j , 3| 

VI. ijuorak • throat Snd belly pelage ^almost while i * J 

VII. 4^e/ftu/ife^ white ^ / j : | 

Even though one can make a detailed ^classlflcat ion and a positive identlfl* i| 
cation of reindeer froiQ the color category alone^ we can combine it with age i 
terminology and antler or hoin description to f6rm an extremely compHcatejl / 
^ and refined classification system. ' . , * • 

Other areas in which Lappish has a rich termlnoipgy |are snow and the lack x 
of snow, weather, wind, terrain fornis, and kinship. j . 

Another way in which Lappish shows Its refinement, is the grammar of the 
language itseir The verb; for example, describes the catctgori^s of activity and 
occtirrence as duralt^e, continuattvci momentive (fbr t)ie moment only), and 
f^quentive arts of action fo( the base word and the forms derived from it. 

cuoggot • to stab repeatedly 
cugget - to stab once - 
cuggudit • to continue stabbing 
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Edyicatlon and the upbringing of children should be seen ss an Integrated 
fft-p»rt of cultural, social, and economic life. With the term^'ilfe", I lefer.td the 
f .actlWUes which fall within the framework of socWly. These actMlleS have more 
:rw less specified structures. Professor Torgny Segerstedt, Uppsala, Oft 'Tekniskt 
bUtand och social struktur"), shows thre* fuhcUgnj of the social lyitem, 
t:*gf«»»yt reproduction (recrultn^nt), ioctotoaWort (education and the upbringing 
* :-^f children), and the production t>( utUltles; The sodal astern Is the!, divided 
^£lplo three >neral poups: particular (patriarchal), Industrial, and educational 
-^tr^U'tlcs. The ^Ider forms, such as rural and nomidlc societies, are members 
^;;:of the partlcuUr sub-sodely. In th^ older forms, the three functions were 
KC furnished by the extended family group. < ■ , " 

; : Ftini a historical point of view, the beginning Industrial societies were 
.^'^•?h^racterized by the fact that the production of uttllllea'wfcs broU|^''( forth by an 
uneducated labor force. This labor force was drawn from the extended family 
groups. Nowadays a component of the western culture .Is an eiucatlonM sub- 
society In which education, and to a certain degree the upbringing of children. 
.,>rconsHtute8 the task of the'"macro'^ sodely or as a final resort, the stale. In 

|»indple, education s.hould be nondlscrimlpaUng anrf available to everyone. 
II^;. The arctic peoples living In th^e rural areas ln:^he northern dlstricU fa/ from 
r< 4he distant Industrial centers, fall oi:t$I<|e of the type of development T*hleh Is 
determined by the particular, Indusirialy and edufcatlofial sub-socletles- it Is also 
!^: Wtural that the educational sub-sodfety .fiiids Itself In j prioblematic situation, 
M^Vhen It tries to export to'the members of ai a/cllc sbdetv the qualities ot being 
i;^.«*'ve^<»iWbuttngand productive Individ uals.ln the modeta meaning, especially 
If this Is to be done In a natural and constructive mariner, 
i « "^^^ .^P**' ■* " peoples, have quite special and 

M'^^f**** a«'nM<Js lo nudje of the.moderVeducatlon*! system. When satisfying 
Pf; these demands, the cosU for sp&clal teacher e(lucitlon'and.the production «f 
l^ aupplementarjr materials, espccliaiy educ4tl6nal television and radio, should not 
^;> bf a hindrance, but perhaps the raost^lmport*nt point Is teacher education, br 
rather continuation courses which pay attentlonto the Specialized needs of these 
teachers. ' . y! ' . , 

IV \' In connection with teacher education and contlnufllon courses the ques^ , 
■f. Won of recruiting candidates Is also/of Importance. From toy point of view one 
f .should consciously strive for the fclecllon of future teacheia from the ethnic 
p l^oup which Is to receive educational instruction. I^te failure l^irch^n should b* 
Upps, Eskimos, Indians, Samoy/ds, (3hucU, etc. Bul .%e*«ijt .notexcltid«in«ro-,. 
bers of the "nwcro" society, I.e'., Individuals who are not membett 6t'(h$ parti- 



^^paya ethotc minority. 



4:; This is an extrenjely Important point. The experience wljlch I have had 
f: from the noma<i schools In Sweden, and lately from the school In the Lappish 
^pop^Uated area In northern Aorww» speaks £or Itwlf. It U my opinion that the 
of teacher which has/been previously referred' to, cab. be a base unit for a 
fe^per understanding between dlfferfiht cultures. ThU (s the manner In which an 
||,#ducatlonal program can be carried out fn a mei^lnghil fashion. 

For a long time, it has been dear to ifie that the lack of understanding 
^' 'rr*"!/- '^^^ re^onal authoriUes, on one side, and the Lapps on the 
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nomad etudlei which contains tnslrucUon relating to the Lapps^ 
specific way otUre« Thel'soclsl orientattonal^^ subjects alsd contain 
mtaln materia] lelating to their own culture and community life. 
InsiriicMon ^ven In han<Ucrafts In ihese schools 
Lapps* charactertstlc products/ . * 

pradH 7*9 there has b^en set up a special Senior level for 
Lapp chTidren, it>or(U(Uted with 'the Senior level scbobl In the com*' 
mun< of Qa]Uvare» In the northernmost part of Sweden. This 
arrangement has made it possible to offer Lapp pupUs the same 
range of choice in the Senior level as other studedl^. At themie 
ifm?i It Is possible (o give a specialized forp^ of teachlngi In that the 
Lapp pupUs can, in tht midcrlty of subjects^ he kept In the Mooae 
classes. Special Instruction In Lappish can be given also at ibe Senior 
leveloThe knpvrtedge of Lapp cultured community iif^ imparted 
at the Junior and Middle levels Wb^ expanded at the Senior level. 
In grade 9. there ts given als^ preparatory vocational instruction in 
reindeer-breedlng on a spedal altcmatlvt line tlut whn two.thlrds 
of the teaching tinitt jisdgqed to this year. These amlbgemenU have 
been made to allovir Lapp puptb; so f^ as it accords with their own 
ister^ti and vrlshes, to adapt their studies to thehr own form of 
Hvellhoc 1* The practical tr^i^lnf included in thb Hne Uarranfed by 
having the pupUs accompany the Lappa for a certain period <m their 
travels, taking part in the different i^asH of work Induded In 
relndeer-breeding. Under skilled guidance they make nature 
oliservatlons, get to know camp ItCe, and experience the chknging 
conditions of work Involved In rclndeer*breedlng« 

* Interest in this lltfe:is great, and pupUs Qrom the nomad schools ^ 
take this alternative al most to one hundre d percent, in spite of their 
compteie freeoom to transfer lo an ordmalySen^rr level at tnother 
school in their home district. ' 

At the OalUvare school there has been buUt for the Lappa a 
separate, hostel, which provides adequate care, 

* By the; c^rovtslon of these wrangenoents in a nine year compul* 
sory school, opportunities have been created for those wlio de^ to 
continue their education atlhe/gymnasium level schools. 

The schooling of Lappa Is regulated by a specfal Nomad 
Sch<x>l^g Act.(SFS 19dt;^2ie)i by the terms ofwbldi Lapp parents 
themselves, without clearance by any authority, can. dkdde whether 
they win send thclt children to the nearest nomad school or to the 
nine year compulsory school In the commune where they are 
registered for census purp(Hes» No inquiry or test wbatsoenr Is nude 
as to whetherCftOr not the child is in/fact of Lapp ori^n. The coni* 
^plete freedom of the parents in choosing a school for their child Is 
reflected In the wording of the Nojnttl 8choolin| BUI (1962: 61) '*A 
Lapp Is a person who slates that he b a Lapp.^^ 

' <rhe total number of pupQs in nomad schools in the academic 
year 1967^8 is about 220, plus 114 pupiis atUndliig the Senior level 
In OalUvare. 



LuItaVBIshop 01o| B^rgqvist, who extmlned the educatlohal system of 
j:ihe Lapps, was of ^Ihe' opinion thai "the Lapps lacked the phyrfciatatlrlbules 
t fiecessaty for lejtular, heSi^y manual labor and therefofe fell Iftto deep, poverty 
?|hd misery wheivlhey adopted a settled way of life. On tbe other hand If they 
: wnltaued. with rejhdeer herding they coiitd count upon a secure sou^ 

Urellhood . , . " According to him 11 was also "of national econolflb Interest that 
rVthe Lapps retidn Ihelr Inhfertled source of IfveHhood^ bedtiiSe the Jjnmense 
j;^flelds could only be used as, pasturage for reindee/ herds. Reindeer l^erding 
t:demanded that the Lapp lead a nomadic exigence. '^bU free fife/^ which 
^?hls proper element, his delight and Jdry, and If he wete to mab a lengthy visit, 
>:|speclaUy during Ws younger.veafSjamong those whq 1^ a settled Hfe» he wbuld 

become, unsuitable for the nomadic wanderings in the mountain wilderness of 
5 ieold and snowstorms;*' • , 

: The limited viewpoint of the Investigator reflected In the above quoUtion 
h was predomlnanl aniong the authorities In Swedeji at that tlnie. BeigqvlsV« 
■ palemaHslIc, ron\anllc cliches and prejudices forrted th^ basis for lhe 1913 

reform. This type of occurreiySe Is not unique to Sweden, but crfobesAld't^b* 
' the general situation whenever there Is contact between members of the we<Urh 

world and the so^^ed primitive peoples. Thus a great deaf of IKe eduoitlcipi Wti 

still given In the Lappish. huts througl^ut the 1946's. The reason behliiNt thta^ 
^practice was to keep the Lapp children from withdrawing from their noniadlc 

wtyofHfe. . ' 

In spite of this attitude, the ;nomadlc,5?ay qf life has been, weakened^ 

Nowadays, hone of the nomadic Lapps live in Lapplsb huts d^TiiJg the cold 

seiason, but rather jreslde in regular houses, Mo^ often. tllere are Iwb hojuses for 
5 each family engaged In the nrfgratory jnovementa of the reindeer K^rds. It b only 

during hl^ sumnr)er and In (be nocuntalns that they- utilize the more primitive 
V means of residence, the La^plshJiuts. > 

That this old romantic concept is no longer predominant is shown by the 

following section, taken from Jonas Orrlag'i School in Sweden: 

Tlie reaction . to the ambulatory schools and their relatively S 
;r low standard (aboire all in respect.bf premises and equtppient) has 
^- /^ led to a return to permanent schools, slluatfd In ^be largest Lapp ' 
> vUlages. The state his In about ten places set up foir?^ife#djlldfen of 
Lapps special/schools, to which hostels are alUcbedT* these schools 
1: i; are call.e^^ nomad schools, ' . , ' . 

vV The InstrucUon given there h«$ been Increa^angly adapted to 

: r ' the particular requirements of, the Lapps, and raised t^^the sanie 
5 standard as the teaching given in the seven year primary ichpol, and 
V: now Iri the nine year cdmpulsorylchool. At present grades 1*6 are 

taught at the nomad schools. In view of the relatively snull number 
t ; V bt children attending these schools, each teacher teaches, as a rule, ; 

two grades. The Junior tevel comprises grades 1-2, and'the Middle 
ftv level grades 3-6, usually dlvlded!into twogroups. For the inost pari, 
r^i : the nine year comj^lsory school cuiriculum Is followed also|n thes^ 

schools. Certain modiflc^llons have been miidei however, tc^'petmlt 
V: - ruction in the Lappish language. There Is a special subject called 
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.•A That there exIsU and haJ existed special ediitatlon fdfctKe Swedish Lapps 
for hundreds of yeifs Is iwrhapr a surprising fti^.^A? early as 1632 the sa ctlfed S 
, Sky tleanlan- School wai foutfded. This school was the onl^- educallohannstltu- ? 
tion availatfte In ifte Uppish terriloiy (hereafter to be reWrtWl to as Lappmark) 
fo^^^^ % * • 

V " To Illustrate the Importance o.f this school we ne>d only to refer to the 
foUowing fact: fourteen Lapp siudents were enroled at the University of 
Uppsala between 1633 and 1722 di/e to Ihe activities bf the Skylteanlao school; 
Si, . U can prolwbly be sid that this ^hool was unlgue .during itj period of exli- 
yv trace, in no other plice has such a sertous attempt been made to Import Khool 
g : edttcalloif to ii primltlw group living oh the ouUklrts of titled areas. - , 

During the;^1700's Lappmark schools were, foiind^d In the parish vHlagea ' = 
, (In this case "partsh". refers to a polltl*^ division of land area which can. be 
compared. to a 'Uownshlp"). In these schools the Llipp„chUdten-folltfwed a 
course of study: based on a twQ year plan. The maximum pi/pU quota for each' 
lit . gra(te was six. Neither ibe Skytteanlan nor the parocWal sdiools were Intended . 
iir to off^r a direct public education. But IndirecUy they did Intend to reach thU* 
end. Those who had completed the two year cov rsc were expected lolSpread 
•their knowledge of Christianity and the abUlty to read In their hotae vUlages. Ac 
- th# Lapps are a nomadic people, the term "hotne villaie" (In Swedish, "rtst^") " 
:# refers to .a .^pedOc group of IhdMduals rather than a specific place of residence. - 
llift .The rnain pilrpose of the schools wis primarily a type of teacher's tfalning, even 
gg&nhough verjf prImlMve.; But mark well that th« teachers themseives wSe of Upp 
# olJgln. , ■ •' ♦ 

■ The pedago^cal acllfHy in the'"rUtes" was encouraged through monetary 
rewards^aiijltherefore became widely s|«ead during a short; period oftl^^^ 
type oredU(»tiOA by rnonetary rewi|rd.wai<R^^ . 
,more stable syttero. Tfte post of caUcheU was founded 
ttawlllng or ambulat<iry teacher w)io was proficient in the catechism: ibh torn 
of ambulatory ^ucatlonww characteristic far Intel the 1900 V , 

ftom thf »cpnd half of the J760's and on. there existed both per^ 
and aifjbulatory schools in the parish viUages. feoth the advanU|es and dlsad* 
vantages of these two systems were intensively discussed up until the 1930'$. At* ' 
llivy; certairi times emphasis was placet} ori the permanent (brrtf of school system and 
'atothertlm« tlwambuUtorysystemwas selected 

The pJrmafient form was naturually ntorfl effective, but unfortutiltely'did ' 
not «ach sol, mah^?; the ambulSl^cy itorra was extremely prfrnHive because of the -> 
low quality o« the education of the teachers, but it did reacb-'a great number oi' ? • 
; ; ; U>e.Lapp cblldreti. Between two and four w?«ks a year was the usual length of 
#? . study that each child ?rt»aWe|o recelvtt Incfdenlally, J myself received my first 
.^rv; . schooling In a Catkhet or ambulatoty lype^ . 
C ' Those who defended the amVulalory tjsiem/elt that the permanent school 
If : forin drew the fcjppbh youth away from the nomadic, life. Here we aitch a 
is> ' 8«»P« of «n IraporUnt point, ftamely that the Lapps should (Main that legacy 

wbkh. lias passed down through roa.ny generatlohii, a Icgai^^ arfe^dent . 
t;ii, U«*Uoh*( inean^ of livelihood. It wis thb convervatlonlst . Ideology/ which" ; 
f ir fofroaed the basis for the development of the Lapp schools, and the nomad 
II *gool reform ofl9U 
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• • Th» ptpt» 1 b«»e. {»«(iaf«d U a dewilpllorv of tbe Lipp=«lroote In Sweden 

tod MOW of thf cu(i*Dt t^bl«tm involved therein. Coinp«mbfts:wit8 sitjiatlont 
' •to othffr nonbtm i^om of the woild may readily t« mkde from oiher aitl^ei 
iCtoWDwylog.lW* piper. • 

' . The U^jm m tkUc and *ub=aictlc people, Juit as roany people* to the > 
Sortat Union, ffiSamoyeds, ChjycU, Koiyaa, plus Esklrobs and certain Indian.. 

• pop^Uooi to Canada. - . < : * 

Ia dbcutting Uac^er (nlalog and related eduatlona) lituailons in th*- 
North I wovkl Uka fint to piesent a l>r{<f Ustorical account of educition of the ' 
;v .il4jppa tn Sweden; I vtD (hen oomnMnt on the ideologies that have J3e«n the bacit 
:^ iToc this educatlOR during t|iff«reot.«po€i)/. Secondly, I wUl giie a short surrey of; 
Dm' fiisUfll educational tyrtero, taken mainly from Jonas Orrliig'a!x»oI(,;^Aoo/ « 
I^Vtoeden, StocklMlm> 1(167. Ustty, I wUl discuss some pHadpIet.wfalchf In my 
/ ' . ^jgb^n, ought ib be Ui» bads of a meanlt^u) edui^llon for thte ndnority 
7' iflldptibfpifbrtlwolberKorificpw . • 

- A fowramentai report (Eduction of the Ji«ppei,«?Samen(»*s skotang,'* 
i1 based OQ the i9M analysts of UMi nomad s<ho«ls. SOU 1960: 1 Wl) was released 
i:^ ~ DJwasaiMmh«rbftbatld57.ex«hdalngcommltt^., >> 
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v (i^rM/ /?«o/ijf o«e of Sccndami^^ mo$l 
autinguUhed Hftohft. Jftr* RuonS has %pehl hU tiffi. 
|>* working io improve hon0fon$ of Lapfn through his 
^ ichohrty uwk a a profeUon ot the IJfifvertily of 
. ^ Uppibh and author gf $€vmt boo$$ on Lapp 
j2« coniUlions. A$.a Lapp itad^r in iht' NordiofMpp 
Vii^i^ Councii andtc$ a member ^ of wloik itudy 
j;pmmUston$ for the gooemmeht ofj^ Sweden, Vr, 
i O >ng i$ uKli known througfv>ut1ScaHjjfa^^ 
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^ lesls during the last three years, although .when examined by tndlviclual school? 

>|nlts,Jt is pbylOM$ thai by the sixth gr?de, puplb in Ih^ remote vlltaSfes are twb 
t::t^ihree years beWridlrt^ I v vU: 

^i' the Bureau^pf Indian Affairs has a testing program throughout Ala?k<l, but 
^fif^Aifts are broken down according to 'requlrements'iof regional agencies and are 
^' J not reported on a stiitevk^jde basis. Each agency controls selection of tl^e Items to 
ripe reported bv the testing'cbmpany; so data from'one agency to the nekt Isjnot 
, cfiecessarUy co\ijpatlble fo^ cojnparatlve pjirposes and partially prevents analysis , 
ft 6f the system as a whole, \ > , ; 

; :The mdst striking characteristic of 4he BIA system revealed by the BIA 
Y^ tests are the generally low achievement levels for the populations as a whole, the 
; : tests reveal that by the ttme^puplls^lr) the BIA schools have reached eighth grade, 
^> the average pupil Is approxlihately three grade levels behind pupils of the nation 
|;asa*hole. . V . 

f Thus, data as Indicators bf attainment and achievement by Alaskan Natfve 
Mplls In the rural system 4s a\ whole or as a means of comparison is tenuous at 
^:v>est. The most obvious observation from the data Is the lack of a cootdlnaled 
rOf^prl to utilize what little Is kriown through testing, and the lack of cooperative 
plans by the BIA and sUte for mutual testing programs. Not even the same tests 
:^ |te used In common by the two\agencles. Both the BIA and state In their most 
lirecent annual progress reports are\sllent on the subject of testing. . ; 

It fs Interesting and Important to speculate on the degree to which each of 
>ahe variables of pupil cultural \background, English language proficiency, 
^Jf economic conditions, Isolation, and nature of jschool programs actually Influence 
f Vlevel of attainment, over age grade placement, grade point averages, achleveihent 
v].iest scores, and eventually ''success*** Knowledge of the relative Importance of 
y^ahese, and the degree to which they are inter-related,, all have Important 
|t Implications for future school program^. ^ : _ 

Significant detalledf data In attainment and achievement by students fr5m 
the unorganized rural districts simply does not exist. Where achievement has 
been observed, the observations are based on small samples, tests of questionable 
. value, or Incomplete data. Ck)hcluslons reached from such studies do Indicate 
fjjnidequate programs' but different studies tend to contradict rather than 
y complement specific conclusions, What is Indicated Is tjie need for extensive 
coordinated Improvement In educational pr<^rants and research. The educational 
success characteristics of . Alaskans With a large segment of the population 
K (^bn-Natiye) better educated than the United SUtes popujit jon generally on the 
J 5pne hand, and the Alaskan Na^lVes^wlth cohslderabljewss education on the 
f iOlher, poses special problems for improved Northern edu6|atlon, 
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Whlj^l^^atii/e dix>pout^ showed no sign tfiont relationship^ 
fietwwft J:Q, score? and grade point averages, the Nat)v:# 
gra4i[jates .did. This supported the suggestion^ that many o'f 
- ^tho^ who dropped out of school had I.Q*a. strong enough .to. - 
*cpi^plete high school. The continuance in school by the Native 
s|jidents' was dependent upon ,factors other thap icademlC / . 
^/r r< V ^ srfJiCess iMid achievement alonf-^i . . ,V >\ ^ . . ; * 

t - ?The\cn<ist sophisticated Alaskan study tp date that permits an analysis of 
if Native U the study dO|ie by Dr. Ashley Poster of the Alwlc*' 

cV;,; Native^; Hp^^^ th.eo study sought to fliid . areas for profitable research- aii'' ? 
ii> : preaispbsitlonal faci% related to the. achievement of suco&ss by Alaska Nftttve • 
?> - . pcop!*/ It ^was assunWd that a person who had finished high school and enrolled ' \ 
W ^ ^Ift col\*i[e,fuiniM Poster*a criterion for success. Thus, for the study; thlrty-seifen 
^^j^jAlaskiji mtlve students Iji attendance at the University of Alaska were 
^)te?)lhtf?View,ed (h 1967- The students were asked ^yhy people should go to the 

J Tvnlyety ly and what education was dolpg tor them'. . . a --i ' 'X 

:iv)>^;^; .By grouping the stiidenls litlehdewed, JRosier Identified ten from tJift BU's^f 
f^^^Miti school, sixteen frojH various dty Ahd slai^ schools and eleven frdmrnWiiii v 4l 
fe;^ -icjfioots^ High school grade pd^M ayerages'lndlciled that BlA aod mission pupils - 4 
^Id betteir thain studetlts^JVom stat^ and city scflools In hfgh school. In collie, 
however, the opposite t^^as Qb^ervAl by examining grade point jiverages; students^ 
fir jfrop BlA agd mission school p<frf9rt^ ' , ft 

^f^^fif^Findings .of Fosters 'study Indicate. that high "school grades couW not b^ 

twed io^ predict, academic success^ tior U performance In th^ secondary Ichdol ah , | 
t^J;/ 'I Index of motivation for in education. The niOst significant efemehl leadlrtg to ; 
) academic success appeared to W the quality of seeking knowledge from ji sensej^'l 
\ of curiosity. Thus, according' to Poster, tn understanding of educatloniis the^''?' 
%s } ' means to comprehend the environment seimed the n^st slgnlflc?mt factor of 
r;-; I >\ academic success by Alaskan Native students.^* 

:%;?Jt Achteveniep^ testing of pupils a means to recognize problem areas has 
! largely been a failure In rural Alaska because of five apparent variables^ several 
^v j distinctly different minority cultures, varying degrees of acculturation by ..^^ 
> member) of the minority cultures, varying degrees of conimand of Englirii as a $ 
K: . se&nd language, lower economic status, and extensive geographic Isolation. 
- »; ^ With the foregoing variables In tnlhd,.a brieif description of the 'achievement 
' ' iestlng program In state and BlA schools njay be made. Flist, the state's testing . 
(NTOgram may be critically, questioned. Tests have been given to all pupils In 



Alaska's SUte Opcraled Schools, Including children In the 10,17^ pupil inlfiUry 
f;^ b^ school system, with little attempt to dlstlngulsh test results given In isolated \ 
tiX' ^freas from test IffeiuUs given children In larger town* and military bases^U may S? 
V)f .*Vpa said 't|iat the current testing program In State-Operated Schools senes mainly ;f 
tha purposes to which individual teachers may utltize the tests for studying 
ihdiviclual pupils. This may be an important use of the tests, but there are no 
^ ?C i^r'at school tesl data available for purposes of examining the system aj'a whole* r P 
/I ^ t/"*' presently being used by the slate are the Loise-TThorridlke Intelligence tests ■ ' 
: t D iplhe Iowa Test of Basic Skills. There was rio analysis made on data from these 
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COMPARISON BEWEEN BI A AND STATE SCHOOLS ' 
.BV PERCENTAGE 0^ OVERAGE PUPILS 
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ft(iinii'°i»'i.i..'.ii..'.» 


Total Enrollment 
BIA ■ SUte 


No. Oymg»' 
BIA Si«i« 


ifVrcenl Overuse 
BIA SUte. 



i third 
fPoiirth 

sixth 
^Sfventh 
Eighth ' 



671 
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660 
593 
621 
569 
607 
453 



236 
844 
659 
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676 
568 
463 
503 
646 



141 
188 
239 

292. 
293 
.326 
^341 
270 
259 . 
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.270 
250 
242 
270 
. 176° 
267 
279 



21.0 

26.9 

33.1' 

44.2 

49.4" 

52.3 

59.9 

63.3 

67.2 



■ .033 
25.1 ' 
40.6 
41.7 
42.8, 
47.3 

37.a^^*'--->- 

61.4 ^ 

6I.6'-'-> 





5,521 


6,003 


2,348 1,963 


42.5 , 


39.2 


Ungraded 
Grades 1'8 . 


. 367 








* -7 


Total ^ 


5,888 ' 











'|ourc©: Pwp» «woHm«nt fll« of the BIA (Juneau) and State Department 
V of Education (Anpborage). 

sichool i>efore graduation wa« two and one-half tlraea a» great as 
the non-Natlve, 

: Native students who came fron? small towns and vuiages had 
more difficulty with high school subjects thin the Native 
students who bad lived In the larger towns iind were more 
. . dosely assocUted with the dominant culture for the major 
ifY: portion of their Uvea, Not considering the cultural bias of 
standardljed Usts, 76 percent of the N*«w dropouU who were 
' ' E RXC ^ Intelligence enough ip complete hl^^ ichooL 
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AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OFPUWLS 
STATE^PBRATED SCHOOLS, 19674968 
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Viif*!' "J''^'^' f"** (^09 Vllligm) h«ve a median education lewlof almqit 
4?: the nfih pde and Ihree percent (thLrty-seveh) have completed high school. A 
f3*<'i^Jl<*' ^" repo^led for the poup from sixteen to thirty years. Of 
l^lf?^. ^^'^ viUagcrs In this ^roup almost 26 peKc^ht (223 persons) have completed 
^^Jhlgh schooL^o {. ' 

f f:i >: Data descrlblnjf pupil age^ade com'posJtlQn" Is the most current 
y lflfprmatlon- available that may be use^tjo describe levels of rural school pupH . 

attainment,- Table 7 llsw age^rade placement In^state schools, and Table 8 Usls 
|v?^e^dejJa<»ment'ln Bureau of Indian Affairs scKooU, both for the school 

. . ffjiV Uije number of over-ige pupfls.'ln each system hii been made 
,. ; to apparent by distinguishing the number of normal age^ifrade pupltl 

, by ptadng their enrollment totals In biJxes. These two Ublesalso fnUoduce the 
..^ means to make a compartspi\ between BIA and Stole schools especially when 
f; enrollments are summarized a'nd twt side by Aide as seen In Table 9. 

Reasons for the generally high percentiles of o\-6r-4ge puplb of both 
f r iysUms, regardless of relatke program quality, may be attributed to:Vl) ^ 
^P.iionpr(>rootlon of studenU by teachers until certoln ^cad^mlc standards are 
leached; (2) school closure wheti the nlimber of children enirblled falls below the 
4vmlnlmum enrollment required to malpt^n a school, or the teadiers leave before ; 
gtfhe sdiool year Is over.and a replacement caiujot bi.fQund; (3) late entrance, - 
f:^ irregular attendance or early departure from schbol because the dilldren are 
taken firom school by their parents during the scho9l year, usually for hunting 
'.5 -and flshlng;ySnd (4) a high Incidence of dilldhood lllnew, especially Illness 

affecting hearing and sight resulting In Irreguh? attendance or Inability td - 
s. accommodate sdiool programs. ' / 



Perforrjunce of pupils ;jrom BIA and StaterOperated Schools In one large 
Alaskan city high school have beeA compared with Interesting resulU. In a study 
of Lathrop High School In Fairbanks by Herbert K. Small et al., the foUowIng 
sconduslofts were.drawjs A Native student entering Laihrop Hbh School had & 
better survival rate If he received thS majority of hU islementary education In* 
Bureau of Indian A|falrs schopl or aii Independent public school than If he came 
from anj^ other type of school. In the years studied (1964.1966) a student 
transferring from a StateOperated School had the least chance\)f graduallog.ai 

Findlwg8.>;of the stu^' of Importance to Native educational programs In 
general inchtd^ the folliul^ltg. . . 

1 The success or taliure of the .NaOv&" student was not as 

predictable as ihe no^j-Nattve. The testing program and grading 

system we;e more tn^anlngfuf predictors fo^ non-Native than ■ , 

for the, Natjve as to IhHtudent'a success In school. 

Over 70 percent of th^Natlw drppouU left school during their 
freshman and sophoAJo're year*,- 1*hlle the non-Native students 
left ^t a steady rate of about 25 percen t each of the four years 
;: of high school A definite dropout problem existed among the 
- cnVV*"^ StudenU The percentage of NaUves dropping out <)f 
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, completed their work. T\*o percSent had gone to college, but a frictlotj of only 
^ oAe perceni had c^hipleted four years or more. AUo; in IdCK), it should be 
-"-noted; only» 1,832 of 6^365 Native children between the ages of fourteen and, 
. nineteen were enroUtlfjl in high s$!h>oK^ . > . \ 
^ u It b obvious frotn ,ihe preceding examlnatloh of the 19||p CerisuSidata that 

j^ath^s of AUska per u have a lpw:er level of edUcatfonal aftaltiment than the 

people of the nation as a whole. t>at«'£rom 1960jr while Importunt, mav be. tod 
• old, however,. for purposes of lohf-rkjige edilfeatlonal planning, and the 1970. 

Census data will cpnbtn mudi from which Inferences ma|^ be drawn. Dl(U from 
; IjcieOJs Ijflpqrtant ai a me^ns to jleU^ trends^ however, RK>re than fbr'dwtwlng 
^ specific condusloni It b tctbe expected that Improvements Intuial education 

have beeri mikje iSnce the 1960 Census, and the limited data avalisbte iOnce theri 

indicates that such Is the case. It needs to be str«s$ed^ however^ that only caiufd 
^ data since 1960 have be^n analyzed. Data avairable since 1960 aUb introduce : 
^ elements that may pefthlt a UmlCed degree of oompamon between BIA and Siilte 
; schopU. > ^ / * • ■ . ^ 

The number of vHlage d)lkjren attending Bl^ boaiding schools ts inmastng ' 

faster;^ thun the |)6pulatioti/ Jh .1962*63, there W0i? ^ pui^ls attending! 

secoifdarj^ schooUj In- 1966-67^ thf re were 1,695.. the 'hui^ of Natives 
^ pursuing poU high schck)] educitlon/has increased substantially. Between 1966 

and 1967 the number of students continuing education beyobd the high school * 

rose from fifty-four, to i^ore than ^iOOd^ - 
. thdlcattv'e of 4reniis lending to show an improved picture of Native 
; educational attainment are data that imerged frolfn a recent regional study. A \ 
^ BIA study in' 1968 of thirty-four Interior aUsIpi inA Arctli^Coait vlUages% th^ ; 

Fairbanks agency revealed that about half of the pupils sUteen yean arid over 
: completed the sixth grade. This represenU of two to three grades 

aboi*e tho rhedian fou^^d In these distrtcU of persoiiis lv^enty«fiv9 year^ aiid over 

,tn 196pi Broken d6wn by age grp 

'the least. education, about half have a second grade |^u^^ or less and ntne 
O' >f <^ total of 401 in this ^e group are high sdiobl graduates. The group in 
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1964-65 
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1965^^66 



S^1966-l67 



1967-68 



1962-63 
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4963^64 



196t'^ 



1965.66 



J96&67 



1967-68 



8.688 
(75,(X?) 

8.968 
(720^) 

14,437 
(78.0%> 

14.885 
(77.7%) 

14,565 

mm) 

18.596 
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TOTAUENROLIAJENTJJOF . 
ALASKA SCHOOL pmLDREN. BY RACE 
Ondudlnj Nillve IChHareit In Pulj^pf-State Stbooh) 

.BLEMEOTARY. 

.14.300 
(^8.4%) 

13',894. 
(29i5f) 

14,281' 
; (!i9,m) 

(27.§??> 

16,462 
(28.6%) 



White 

35,18?s: 

34.479 

(Jb,4?t) 

31.298 
(66.3^) 

33.014 
(67,1%) 

37,931 
(68.8^) 

37,841 , 
f68.4%) 



' Olher 

1.603 

M3.1%,V 

1.611 

(3.2%) 

' 1.980 
■(4.2^) 

Jl.875 ' 

(z.m 

1.816 

(3 'l^) 

9.966. 
(3.6S) 



HIOIiSCUOOL 

2.676 
(23.2%) ' ; 

3,213 
(25;8%) 

■ 3^668 

mm 

3,866 
(20.2^) 

3.939 
(20.6%) 

4.512 
(20.7%) 



2io 

276 

(3.2%) 

402 

(2=2%) 

402 
(2.1%) 

493 
(3,1%) 

703 



^'4 



49.874 • 
(l6d.0%) 

60,390 
(100.0%) 

47,172* 
(100.0%) 

49.177 

J^00.'6%) 

53,825 ' 
(100.036) 

65,289 
(100.0%) 

11,674 

(100.J>JI) 

12,416? 
(100.0%) 

18.807 
(1000%)* 

19,163 
(100.0%) 

19,097 
(100.0%); 

21,811 
(100.0%) 



I The Urra "N«}he" refm to Esklf^. Indian, and Akui peitons Inducnow (o 
.AUAa. The 8ur»fu of Indian Arfalri jeodi some Ataikjt Nttke chlMren to 
^Ottt-QftUte fecondw>' scbooU, 
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borough and "city schools and Natives allendhig school outside AtaaSrfrohi the - 
total of 19,99) Native pisplls, it is se^n that approximate!)' 11 «000 Native pupils 
a^e in ellher a BIA or Stale-Opetalcd School. The BIA does not bajr non-NaCiv^s ; 
(>om ihelr schools? tut there were no such" students infl96t'6S. Of 4hisi<Jtal 
5,354 (78.8 percent) were full blood, 847 (12.6 percent) three-fou^ths blood, 
'147 (6.6 percent) one-half blood and 146 (2.1 percent) les« than one-half blood , 

(BIA terRilnoR)gy),3 ' . .. . : ■ 

ifc The rCwL state scbpoU enrolled a tbUl of 6,333; pupils In 1967'68, of : 
whom 4,4()1 were of Native heritage. Obviously, more than. 900. non-NaUw 
r children^re atten($ng State^Operated Schools, but it h also obvious that the 
rural scnbols oppriled by the &t|ite ire wsentlally provided as a service to a, 

# " - distinct ethnic group. If Alasiin Natives may be so grouped collectUely. A'so* 
Ipi serving to sustain this observation is the. fact that Viere were sixty-five state 
I f schools In villages with exauiJw'Nallve enroUirient. . r 

$1^ Before des^DrlUng the educatlona) attainment and achievement of tbe. v 
W¥- schools prlpu^ty, with Native student bodies, it is d»trable to report on i\» 
educational level of the population as a whole. An ap^e^ble difference of 
|> 'educationai atjj|lnment exist$ among ethnic segment^s of the population and 
'll ^ a'mong regtons o"f Alaska. They bear direcily on factors to be conddered In p^pll 
ifS; cduoitio and oir future administrative decisions relative to 

12; dewldprnentofAla|*anrw^ . - ' . ■ 

W¥ ' • Data froSi the ilnlted States Bureau of the Census pr«Si1de some measure of 
ill. the general educational level of tbe median sdtool years cbm|rfeled by;Alaskan 
Sp - - adults. Educational attainment -of persons tvre]tity.flve years and over may be 
lilB tabuUte^d to^^ ODWpidrlsbns'betvreen Alaskans imd (h% ifeit of the UnHed 
m-/: ;gtat«s and between Naliv'es.an^ whites within Alaska. Table 6'deplcts the trends 
in median sch<>6l years completed dnoe 1939 for the whlte*^«tlve. ajid total , 
population of AUiska Compared wllh^the resl of the United Stite^.. ... 

From table 6 It may be «eh that AladiansalUlned a medlW of twelve and 
ft^X' on/ tenth jeaw of edui^ldn; the national popuJalloa attained a rftedlan of . 
eleven yim. Considering Alaskans by white, Natt« categories, Jjowe ver, It Is ; > 

• ■ obvtous that 'the naedian scbo4^ years completed by Alaskan Natives Is much 

' 'lower, than fhe natl6nal and Aladtan a«rages, aKhough an |pprcdable incircase 
from one and elght-tenihS years to six and .slx tenlhs.yea^ri occOired "betwwn 
I939arjd 1960. - U ' . 

Bduonional level alUlned by inhablUnU.per feglo|> of Alaski Is aliflf 
. sigolficant In an 'analysis of educational success. Certain regions of Alaska, as; 
pointed out abo\«t'are populated predominantly by Native people and th^is a 
conoentratlbn of people wiih lower than a:verage edu«?itionfl attainment h fou^d » 
if ' In these regions. The educallorial attainment leveU by region, are reported In, 
Tabi*'6.«fi^'. V . r " / ' •■^x-^ 

I Another dimension of Information perlainlpg to attainment ii provided bj^ 
. examining^ dat^ available^ from Jhe f960 Census after breaking It down to 
.)? perc^tages of the- toulpopulatloh complettng, various grade, lewis. Of the 
fl-? nearly 126,000 Natives fourteen years o> oWej» 60 percent had. completed no 
% O e lhan the sixth grade; 21 percent hajd cpmplet«! the sjrenth <)V eighth 
res; Mother 14 pcrc«n^ had goneloh'gb school, but only 8 percent had 
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ENROLLMEffT PER SmOLfCLASS;iO<i^r UNIT GROUPED BY 
, VSIZ^^titfAQENCY IN BCHQOI^ to I^X)UR TEACHERS ^^^ -^ 
.V ORFB#R ' > . - 

. " m7.1968 ^ - , • 



BoiolWntper ' *, ' BlA- ■ * * 

pqii^ooora ' H^: . %. ^ No. ■. 



state 



12.90 0 00.00 



•- pm 36 ' . . ^ • 8 

, 30.34. *, 7 . . U.27' 0 v?^Oo!oO 

• 24-29 ^* 25 40.32 , 5 6.02 

■ . - 14 • S^,58 - 34 16.87 

J^^IQ - . ' . 6 9.$a' 33 ? 39.76 

Wi , . .2 3,23 ;!2 2661 

' Under 10 ^ 0 00.00 ' 9" .10.84 

. . •, ;:Toi4U " ^» 6^^^^^^ ^83 .V V100.00 

t dly or borough khool dWfid. TWenlyfive ft^ia'nw'tenths percent of the 
1966^67 «tilff*.h«d left Ihe-sUte and had tieerfVeplawd In 1967 by tea<Svef&who 
were oew lOTtirtl Ai84k^. Th«$, th?re was a total of 3^.4 perceal of new (ieuUy 
UiStat^OpeialedSfh^btal967,68.'* J-^ . 




why, 

jpetgonnc;) — ... _ — .,^.-«,„»,.^ (i^mi.ivii «v«iw» 

dtes, ietwa lb tfhool for gmduatf HudyVdissalbfactlOJi ijllh flnandaJ rewards, 
•|o«lequateboudDg, limited opportunity, "for advancement, and 'community 
prob!era»Mth*;roostlipport4ntfe*soh», ' ■ . ; . 

* ^ ^ ,^ ' , ■ - ■ ^ ■ 

>y... PupU Composition . : ^ . , • i 

ToUl* ewoUroeals of al| Alaskan sdKMl cfa^ren for I Hix-y^ period 
(1962-19^) by noe Is reported lit table'4.^ By combining total elementary Vnd 
blgfir Ediool emoUukuti ret»rtedb\ Table 4 for 1967'68, It may be teen there ; 
we** 77400 4ia^ pupflj earoUed in scbooJ in grades one through twejw 
Jodudlni pJjpUs to Sile acKooU, BIA i^odla,,cUy and'.bor<uigh lihooU*, and 
Qdjj^l^puUide Ataika. Of this number, 19,994 are\qo^d«^ to i>e Alaskan 
rl>{|({tfe« (tM))2 elementary puplb tad^,612 high tdidol pOB^^ the 
11 U reported by offlciaU of thfe Alaska StaWJpepartmenl 
# #f ""0 Hon.Uiere were about 8,800 Natlre studentialtendjog boidigft a^hobb 
r'^ERlC'*^''''"^*^ Alaskan By. subtracting the number of Natives attending ^ 
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TABLE i 



. QUALIFICATIONS OF 
STATi; AND BUREAU OF^NDl/CPhVFP^RS TEACHERS 
. AIT'EN DING .UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA SUMM ER SESSIONS 
.} 196e 4967 1968 



Q ' ^ - STATE BIA 

ELEAIENTARY Schools Number. . percent Number Percent 



Tieacher^ covered by Import 


• • 




91 




Degrees^froiti accredited schools 




100,00 , 


86 


t ■« ni t fx 

* 94.50 


Degrees' from non*accredUed 
* Schools/* 


. 0 • 


^0.00 




1.10 


No degrees 


0 


0.00 


4> 


4.40 


Elementary teachers with no 
elementary education courses 


34 . 


38.20 ' 


21 


^^3.08 


Average hours !n education 


29.31 




2841 




Av^^? hours in elementary 
MjkooJJ^ducatton for ; 
' elf Ihentiry teachers 


16.47 - 




,16,69 


, » - * ■ 


Median*1iouts In education 


30.00 




30.00' 




Median hours in elementary ' 
school education for 
elementary teachers 


I7.0d . 




17.00 




Averap^ yea» teaching 
experience 






■'4.09 





^urce: Files of the C>epartn)ent of Education, University of Alaska 
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but U must •be stressed that the population Is not ^ scienUflcally developed 
random sample. The attributes of Indlvtdual teachers which motivated them tor 
seek summer study may or may not make the sample group atypical for A!a$kan 
'village -teachers as a whole. Table 1 summarizes quijUficaUon characteristla 
compiled from University applScaUon forms and transcripts, 

* Analysis of pupH-teach*r ratio data for schoojs providing rural education 
reveals th^ extent, to which each agency Is commuted to provide professional 
staff membm for operation of their respective $ystems. Taken as a whole, lh0 
puplMeacher ratio for the two rural agencies appears favorable when compared 
with district schools and the United^.States as a whole. When the two rural 
.components are compared , It Is obvious that an appreciably greater number of 
pupils per teacher Is found In fitereau of Indlm Affairs schools (21,84) than In 
state schools (16,36), Data In Table 2 summarizes pupil-teacher ratios In Ala&l^a/ 
Table 2 also provides a means to compare the pupil-teacher ratio of the two 
rural systems with city and borough schools and schools In the United Slates a^ a 
whol^, * ' , 

Examination \fl Table 3 of pupil teacKer ratios by IndMffdual schools, 
espedally the incidence of extAme$, In another way to examine enrollment datat 
to obtain Insight Into effectiveness of the rural systems. Extremes may be 
/observed by examining khool enrollmi^nts and'number of teachers per school In 
the small schools of one to four classrooms each. ' 

,* The largest pu|ril-teacher ratio (53.5) is in the BIA system at the 
two'teacher school of Alakanuk where 107 Elementary pupUs are taught by two 
teachers. The smallest puplMeacher ratio (8) Is found In stele rural ^hools at , 
Stony River and Thome Bay. The pupU4eacher ratios of the Bureau of Indian - 
Affairs and state-operated schools are clearl^ unequal* ' ^ 
Teacher mobility ojr attrition rate may be used as an Important factor to 
examhie the nature of the faculties of northern schools; Hol^jling power of the 
rural schools per se^has Increased substantially over the last ten yearu, but 
^ attrition is still much higher than the 18.9 percent of the nation as a whole. 

The rate of turnover for the na^lort was 17v0 perceht In 1958, vvhile that of 
Alaska was more than twice as great with 34,2 percent. The BIA schools In 1958 
had an at|rUlon ftte of 42.8 percent and the rural ^tate-Operated Schools had 
the highest rate of all at 47.6 percent. The altrftlpn- rate in 1967 shows I 
substantUil decline from the earllef high turnover rate with the most markedL" 
--itnpcpvement oljserved in BIA holding power. Bureau of Indian Affairs ^boob 
; emptoyed 305 teachers In 1966-67 and accepted slxty-nfne resignations for a 
^ turnover rate of 22.0 percent. In 1967*68 the BIA employed 311 teachers and 
had seventy-slx resignations for a turnover rat<^ of 24.4 percent, a rate which was 
higher than the previous year but much less than 1958. No data were available 
Indicate how Yfvany BIA teachers who resigned stayed In'the stato and may hav^ * 
mov^d to dty, borough or State-Operated Schools.^? 

SUltsllca for State-Operated Schools are available in slightly different form, 
but comparison Is still possible. Data for Slate-Operated Schools shows a decline 
in the turnover rate since 1958, but not as great as In BIA schdok'The rural 
. teaching staff of the slate in 1967-68 consisted of 64.6 percent of the faculty 
r.y^ toyed in 1966 67. Another 9.'9 percent was still Iri Alat a buihad moved to 
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^ p6lUlcaJ.80clal tlemenU apparent In the North must come from all segmenls'of 
Hhe Northern community. Robert H«viehurst has pointed out In his summary 
{ **port, 7%e Education of Indian Children and Youth, that there Is still no "clear 
/.Wlee^from th? Indian community setting forth a single position, that there "will 
;,f.e some uncertainty In the Indian voice on educatlonal.matters" and declares: 

; ' 'Ai time goes on, ccrt^hi basic educational Issues will bfcorne 
i, : mn controversial among Indians, For example, there will be 
disagreement on the question of maintaining small local 
Wl-Indlan sdiools on the one Hand, dt consolidating these with 
^nonJndlan school systems t<y (create larger, Integrated schools. 
There may iilso be controversy over, the way Engli^ is taught In 
communities where 4he honie language Is Indian. In this case, It 
Is to be hoped that reaearph will show what methods work best, r 
so ,that Indian tommunltles can make knowtedgeabJe decisions; ' 
In general, we must predict that Indian leaders will be more and - 
.more involved In the problem of transcu)tural education and 
> styles of life. This Is a complex problem that cari never be met 
t ;; by a dngTe unchanging solutloM.5« ■ . • - - - 

- Alfhough HaWghui:$t's conclusions are. general and for the nation as* a 
Whole, similar conditions may be said to prevail In Alaska. A level of increased 
participation forecast by HavlghUrst Is valid.. 

Faculty Composition 

, In 1968, 328, teachers were employed to Instruct 6,333 pupils In the 
State-Operated Schools and 911 teachers were employed to Instruct 6,793 pupils 
In BIA schools, ^n additional 75 teachers were employed In^small remote 
Incorporated school jllstrlcts with programs for another 900 puplls.^.« 
^.-K demographic datfi reveftls. that of- the total BIA faculty, there yirm 
162 males and 149 females employed In 1.963. There were eighty-five married 
couples employed as teaching teams In Bureau of Indian Affairs schools In 1968. 
In the Stete-Op*r>t|d Schools, there was the same number of tnales as females, 
:^163 0/ each sex. sixty married couples were employed lis teaching tearts In 
5Stite;operatedSchook.'.a- . " . , 

v;vv; Analysis of professional qualifications may be utillwd to describe the 
|ii,ture of the rural faculties. Because of security restrictions Imposed by 
rjfdwmlnental agencies to protect the privacy of their employees, unlimited 
J-W«l<§nel data Is not part of the public domain. Datk detcrlbini professional 
u<j«|Hflcatlons was compiled from transcripts and application forms from* a 
j Umple population consisting of 180 sttite and BIA teachers who attended 
; tUgiQier sesslojis at th,e Unlverslt/'of Alaska during 1986, 1967, and 1988. This 
data Wm collected with the expectation that a reasonably representative aos* 
"'^ERJC present at the University during summer sessions. 
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Th^ Conferenoe ihh morning passed i resolution asking 
the Alaska Federation of Naltrts to file suit agalhst the United . 
States and the State of Alaska for **an Integrated quality * 
education for all Alaska Natlve$fln Alaska. . 

At a meeting In Sitka In December, 1968, Native spokesmen continued to make 
known their dissatisfaction with the current status: * 



: Natives from acfoss Alaska served notice Thursday nSght y ; 4 
that In their drive for Improved rural education^ they will be . ' Sr :t 
satisfied with nothing less than A system of regional high 
schools, close to the villages th*ey serve and uhder direction of 
Native School boards, ^ . 

Ihdlanj Eskimo and Aleut spokesmen gave their vlev^i* a 
conference on rural eduofttld|v presided over by VS. 
Represenutlve Howard PoUock» B-Alaska, and VJS. 
iSenator elect Mike' Gravel, 0-Alaska.^^ ' . 

In. an appearance bWore the Special Indian Subcommittee of ^ 
the United States Senate in 1969, Mr* WlUte Hensfey, Alaskan 
Eskimo legislator fifom Kota^bue, stated: 



I think that once we give a lot of these' students from the 
villages the dignity they need, and let them know that they are, 
not inferior because they are Native, that they have as much 
opportunity to grow In the wdVld as anyone else, then I tblnk 
we^U have licked a great portion of the problem.^* 

Also appearlng before the Senate Committee, Mr. Phil Kelly^ a representative ot^ 
the Native Student Committee on Education at the Unlverslty of Alaska, stated 
that Native students enrolling at the University are ^^psychologically and socially 
almost totally unprepared to meet and cope with the weslteml?;ed university; 
situation" and that (f **these^stu(Jent$ are to find and fit themselves Into today^s 
great American social structufe, (hey must be exposed to It at an early age and 
not be made to feel as though they are ethnic freaks'*. 

Emll Noltl, at the lime President of the Alaska Federation of Natives, to6 
the Subcommittee that villagers should bd members of school boards arid should 
have a member on the State School Board and called for givlnf responsibility for 
scljoOJs to local people,^^ r 

' / ■ . " . • . • • . . ' ■ ' ,^ . , • . ^ 

The concerns and demands thus expressed by the Native people themselves 
may be looked upon as essential elenien^ previously lacking, necessary for 
substantive change; although, like the^ statemt*nis of researchers, by themselves 
- y not convincingly argue the needs^. The means necessaty to cope with all the 
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' In orrfer to carry out Its prograrm, the BIA has established several priorities 
5 including: construction of new cfassrooms, quarters and support facilities to 
; :: allow twenty-five pupils per teacher^ plus orie teacher aide for each clasirpom^ In 

ordor to "nrvalntaln quality of education with standards eqvalor better than 
U those ot state schools?*; maintenance of present facilities for 250 elementary, and 

Junior high students at Wrangell Institute for those puplU from vtUages thit have 
i^ .no grade sqhool; continued Johnson-0*Malley contracts with the state; Increased 
: i'$ieho1arshlp programs, and provision? for kindetgarten programs In all Bureau oft 
1^ Indian Affairs elementary schools, ^ - • ; 

^ i'\ Mrh6 state continues to attempt to meet lis goats through approved unlforih 

tdurises of study for all grades In all schools regardless of their location ct 

- Ifdmlnlstratlve structurec A stale cunrlculun) committee representing the local 
|:j;|Chool districts, the Untyerslty of Alaska, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
K;St|ite Operated Schools exists to advise the Commissioner of Education, cin 
:$ purrleulum Issues and recommend courses of study for adoption. The state 
piijpourse of study manual, Scope and S^quince, aqd^ several single-topic curriculum 
f:|guldes Initialed by this body (or. all state schools, Including autonomous 
IflfdUtrlcts, covers; for all practical purposes, the same material as Bcsfc Goals for 
%y£lementQry Children, published by the Bureau of Indian Affairs fot all BIAl 
rJSchools.^^.^^^ r ; . 

. Established goals of education and prescribed programs of education* In ail: 
thtee components of the Alaskan system of education are not different from the 
:5^goals and prpgratju of the country as a whole. From the very beginning of 

- educational programs in the North through current times programs and goals. 
„ have been the programs and goals of the domlowt *Vestem** culture. It Is 

because of this situation that emerging Native voices are bHng heard In 
Increasing numbers and with growing Intensity. The following examples are 
/ representative of recent statements by Native spokesmen: 
Klmmls Hendrlk. writing a series for the Christian Science Monitor on national 
Indian education wrote: 

During a recent /Bureau of Indian Affairs conference, an 
Alaskan Indian rose and spoke: "IWe beeri reading Kierkegaard. 
(Vou could hear a pin drop.) He says there are three basic fears 
that confront a man - marriage, God, and death. I want to add a * 
fourth feat - change." To BIA personnel, no word couW strike 
J y more deeply.^^ * - \^ 

f:*:VS,i:::'-; ■ ■ ■ ' ■ , . ' f 

f vA meeting of Alaska Natives In October, 1968, resulted In Jlhjs report. 

i V Improved and qiore educational opportunities for Native 

^C' youth has been a principal concern o{ the Tanana Chief's 
^ > Conference sin;:e the confefehce was revived in 19^2, 
; i , Meeting In Fairbanks for the second tlmi this yenr (1968) 

the representatives to the Chiefs Conference again . tackled ^ 
, gl^^lucfitlon witifi more vigor tharf before. . . ^ 
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.The difference beiweeh the -philosophy and procfedures of 
lenrltorlah>5chool education and those of federal isihoots for r 
iitlfes<bf Alaska are few.er lhan Is generally believed to be ihe 
'^"L^^'he differences that do exUt are differences la degree ' 

,klnd.'i> > . ' ^ . , 

In '1958, recognized "that Jboth agencies In Alaska' have 
• /orVtommon body of knowledge and common skilts be 

learne<fJyalUWdfen/V2>,' * J ^ 

It/ would b^ necessary to InttTate an extensive research study In Individual 
classljbom^ across Alaska to determine preclsejy how similar the programs truly 
are. but considering current statements made by each agency^ very little 
difference appears to exist today* The slate, the BIA» and local dislrlctsiise the 
same textbook adoptions and teacher pool, theireby a^urlng a high degree of 
pQtehtlAl for similarity of prograjms. Individual differences in programs under 
this situation are probably as likely among schools In the same ^stem as among 
Intra-ag^ncy schools- v . 

. Programs developed by officials of the Bureau of Indian Affafrs may be 
summarized by the following outline prepared as a statement of programs for 
the BIA's manual for teachers new to Alaska: 

1, Provide a local school program for vllliges novy without , 
such services; * . \ • . . : v| 
a. Extend all vill^e school progi^ams through eight 

grades, in order to raise the educational level. This 
will do the following: . 

(1) Imple^ment .the policy of keeping education as ' 
near the home community as U feaslblfe, 
especially" during the formative years of the 
child's life, ' . 

(2) Raise the level of education so that maity n)ore 
T of the ^lattve people can compete for available 
{ lobs withlOi and outside 6f» their villages. 

2. Operate regional high, schools in villages whefe the schpoi 
popul tion caJd Justify the provisions of an adequate 
secon ry school program. 

The high school programs aim to provide the necessary 
education and training to enable the student; 

a. To complete academic high school as a foundation ^ 

for college training, or, / , 

b. ^ To . complete high school as a foundation tor 

advanced vocational and technical training, or 
c* To complete high school and gain prevpcational and \ 
practical arts experience useful to thos? who desire 
seml-skilied work. ' % 

S. Carry on a program of adult education In basic education 
and community improvement where a demonstrated nee4 
w» exlsts.4 V . / , / 
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In^UUng the re&iH>n$)bSUty of the schoot, one muH not overlook the 
/uofdlQji of the home whfr^ .mannersi ^tancU^di of molmnty, knd 
l0]|8]flea are Uttt UingUt bade attitudes aire l&rgety molded^ The 
rdleTof the ^<3fi|dfe(^^^ wllhln the 

cbmTfnunfly in 4he^^^ppn^t^^^^ iwitf ethical value* 



roust be repgnize^^^/^-pi^ 

: . Goals* , ' 

In the t>raciical appHcatlon of this phltoiophyi the, 
following opportunities shall be provided each student to ihe' 
maxtmuni of his capacity: 

to lem to ihlnk critically and ad effectively through the ; , 
maslexy of the basic skills and knowledge embodied within the 
maJoMchfevements of cMUzation; 

To gain knowledge of; and to ^lifevelop ^ndvCherWi a 
commitment to his own national and spiritual heritage and 
culture, as well as thai of otheir people; , 

' . " ' ' . > ■ ' , ■ \* ' 

fo develop Intellectually, emotionally, ihorally, and socially so 
'^"r: ' that problems of ev'eryd ay living can be succfssfully attacked 
and solved: , 

4H to develop a purpose for llvlrig with standards aod values which 

emtiljdy honesty, , Integrity,* self r^Hance, self-^et^rmlnatlon, 
pride, and ambition; f ^ 

V ^ to develop a healthy bodyj 

; . to develop Intellectual curiosity and creativity; and 

■ ; to acquire the basic preparation culminating in saleable skills 

V \ ' for various vowitlorts, professions, oricareers Irrsp^ety.^^ • , ^ * 

Current goafs of the BIA are more djfflcult to Identify than the goals of the 
^ state, as <hey have been dedi^red at more than one level and currently are once 
' ^rnore. undergoing radical change, . ^ , " 
"/M Because goals have sometimes been stated In Inconsistent forms, a 
* >pmparison of ptogranu T>etwe*n the two agencies may be a more valid factor 
consideration to determine the degree of similarity between the Iwo systems, 
:la iHkeclally since programs should be manifestations of actual goals, stated or notr 
: , ^ lEvldence.of similarity of programs goes baclf many years, In a national 
'J *ita<iy of BIA prograhis In the 1940's, Hom^r How*«* ^o^t^d few differences 
" ' s^' ica. He wrote: - 
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Commlsslort on Cross^'^^uUural Education, the J^orthwesl 
Regional Ed|uc«((ona( Libontbiyi (h^ University of Alaska and 
o ther t ntewted groups, agencie s and Ind Jvtduals, hte In recent 
yeaT$^Teguh to develop ptograms lo fneelT thT^spi^^ 
r edCkcational needs of Native Alaskans; and * 




I Whereas these programs must^e expanded, the $3^ce at which 
they are being developed Intensifled, their utiUzatiorr^ocati 
pupils throughout the state eucouM^> their existence and 
' Importance publlctied, In order to provide the bjesl elementary 
and secondary education fot alt the youth of the?state; 

\ Be It Resolved , that the Obverr^or Is requested to direct ihe . 
\ Department of Education to tntenslfy Its programs to develop 
culturally relevant programs forihe Native pupils in the slate, 
' to encourage the teaching .of NHii^ iatudte^ to all pupils 
\ regardless of cultural or ethnic background, ahd to stimulate 
^ and encourage the utilization of these progiajma in the city and 
\ borough sfchools'throughout the state. *^ ( . 
^ . Regardless of the Intentions of legislative bodies, today goals of education ; 
for Alaska are no less nebulous and dtrficuU to derive than In the past and Wy 
be mot^ difffcult' because of the growing complexity of the .cross cultural nature 
[ of the population. Goals for Alaskan sdiools, as elsewhere, should be considered 
■ the objectives toward which educational efforts are directed: Unfortunately^ 
; goals^have been elusive and so'metimes have been cohfused with their means ahd 
policies. The history of Alaskan education reveids a lack of consistency hi 
' educational goals and thus policies and means haVa fluctvafed oyer the-years. 

Fluctuating goals virei^ (he result of a combination of dhangln^^soda) and 
I political factcjrs. Also, It appears that at tiniies there was a l^latus between goals 
stated In Washington and policies carried out in Alaska. ^ 
' There were no specific educational goals declared by the St^te Bof ;d W 
Education for the State as a whole In 1970 but the Board had previously 
prepared a statement of j^ilosophy aitd goals for State-Operated Schools: 

iJStalement of Philosophy for State-Operated Schools 

; \ Our democratic, way of life ls"-founded upon the ability of • 

people ^ govern themselves through representative government^ a ^ 
recognition of the dignity and integrity of the Indivlduali and a great 
spiritual heritage. 

The Constitution of tile SUte of Alaska, Article Vll, states^ 
^ *^he legislature shall by general law establish and maintain a system : 
; V /0f public schools open to alllhtMren of the slate , * >*Mro meet this 
requirement in a sparsely populated state the size^f Alaska, a 
variety of public schopli must be established to ttml the needs of 
r ij I ^ itud»nl5 living In villages, small towns; and large urban communlllea. 
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the ccoaomic Ufe of American society f$ much greater than the 
student fiom a mWdIp cfa« Caucasian family. The resources 
including buildings , specialty designed instructiona l materials, 
. and temeis td nimw^ftiU'gap/a)^ llmlM In rural Wa^ka, and ^ 
In sonw cases they ate non^xUteht • 

^ !i la a w^H accepted (act that it is not the student who has 
. failed In the school setting, but the fact that the prograni 
^ : provided lia| been (nadequale ...Jf 

In 1968i Presl<Jent Lyndon Johnson; speaking on the subject of the total 
itationat Indian situation, declared: / ^ 
, l.am aAlng the Secretary oMntcHor, in cooperation with the 
< Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, to establish a ^ 
model cbmmunHy school system^rlndlans.^ 
; ' > These schioots willr — • ' 

have the finest teachers famlUar w|th Indian history^ 
V culture, and language; feature an enriched curriculum, 

:K^r- special guidance and counseling programs, modem - 

V Ipstruictlon materials, and a sound program to t^ch^ 
EngUshasasecondlanguai^.,*.^7 . ^ 

Following President Johnson*$ lead, tfie United Slates Senate passed the 

following resolution: . 

The complete solulloii of Indian problems will require new and 
Innovative services for the fuir development of Indian arid 
Alaskan Native^ people and thejr communities . * Necessary \ 
technjcal guidance and assistance vriii li^s^n to Insure future 
econdmlc In4^pendence; that w^t^n^^iWlwig *yHl be directed 
to maximum development of iiatUrali^^HHES^ ^ 
and substandard housing and sanltatloMpw^nrected; that a ^ 
comprehensive health ^ program Incorjloratlng and insuring - 
curative and preventath^ physical arid mental 'heaUh.will be . 
further developed by Indian and Alaskan NallW; and that a i 
: > lonlj-term general, vocational, technical an;l> professional 
^ education program will be encouraged and developed ;itpr bot^ 
\ old and young American Indians and Alaskan Native^ so that 
they may share fully in our society. v-^ 
The Alaska State Legislature, in t9t6, passed thr^ resolutions, all 

addressed to the subject of Improved education f<>r the Alaskan Native 

population. The resolutions, house concurrent Resolutions 3, 4 and 6, contain 

thf following: 

1; • It Is universally i:pcognized mont Alaskans that 
r Improvements in the field of education are of ihe highest 

V prtp.riiy to/ulfllllng \Jn ni^eds of our sUte . • * 

Whereas the Alaska Department of Education, In cooperation 7 
Yi-^h the Alaska Rural Schools Project^ the Oovemor*s 
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g^nmt economic' development, and educaUoh. On the topic of educfttlon the 
Task, For«e report made a special point to stress educallonal needs of 
Northerners and concluded thatr j^J 
Above all tbey (jtederai and State education agendes) should ^ ii^ 
^ recognize and make provUlona tqt meeting ihe peculiar 

educa^onal needs (language tralnUig for example) of these ^ 
youngsters,!^ ^ 
. Contemporary studlei^ on the natloniU level, such as the Strin^r Report (a 
atudy on Indian education commlydoned W the (kmgresslonal SulKommiltee on :>> 
Economic Progress of tlie Joint Economic Co ihmtttee) urged that federal schools > 
for Indians be made nM>dels of excellence €or the education of disadvantaged r^^^t^ 
^ pupils, dedared It to be essentia) to Involve Indian parents In the education of^fl 
their children, and indicated the Inadequacy of the present curriculum espedaUy ^4$ 
I as related'tcf Indian jculture, history and current life, ' 

In 1966, in the publication Bducotlon and Norlhwest Aksfu^ Bureau of f I 
Indian Affairs offldab stated the edu^tldnal needs for Northern Natives as then ^ f 
precelved by their agency; - _ 

The pHndpJes arid objectives of education evkjenced In Native * r !:^ ;' ^;fi 
programs have too often failed In their application on the local 
school level and the cimicul^m bw; frequently renwilned a SmI^. 
result of current educational practices 4s found throughout the 
public school system throughout^ ^he Uplted . Slates: Any '^'^M 
Innovations of educational planning bavr had to Qvercon}e 
distanc^i ad rhlnlstralive problems to supervfslotii and traditional - ,^ ! . : 
pfocedures before betngA)iill.*eA'^ ^ ■'''^,,-!y: 

Even more recently^ tir 1969, the Alaska ^Ooi^mor*s Commlsdon dii \p 
Cross-Cultural Education In their publication 7V>nf for Change (n the Bdwcation 
0/i4toiAtfA6//tw, declared t|iat: *4 -I 

In Alaska today, we have a unique opportunity to proilde new ' ]^^^ 

^smfanlng to the concept of crossciUtural education. Our iodety ; \ - ; 
tt^ compodte of elements drawn from many facets of our ' ' 
muKi^^ultural sodety, In order to provide each individual, 
regardless of background^ maximum educational y 
opportunity.'^ > . . ^ 

StatemeriUbyI^)UticarFlIi^ ' " -| 

< aiAl Reaolul ions by OoveinmentalAgendes 

In a letter to the Honorable Harold Howe, then Commissioner of Education lyi 
for the U.S/Offlce of December 28, 1967, Dr Cliff ft. 

/ Ilartman, Commissloner/^f Education for the State of Alaska, pointing out 
needs for educatloiial^iupport by the federal government, made the foDowlng <-i: 

liijiment: . , . ■ ■ , . 



The public schools rauU provide the vital link to progress and 
Indeed tne very existence'of our democratic sodety* The gap 
separating 4 Native student (n Alaska from full partldpatlon in 
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was, {ritb the publication of th» report of a «tudy by Oi UwlsMertam tnUUed 
ftw6tem«,.o//nd/<w AdmlnblraUon, some.AUsktnj h«v«-be«h «w« of the 

fbortcpmtngs of educttlonif iMrogrim* for , many segments of Alaska's 
; pppiuiatlom Meriam brought national attention to the n^d for Natlve<onUoUed 
^ «4dMdtUnliyiiup(ted educational programs.^ * ' > 

V V ^Joha Collier, PSresldenl Roosevelt's CommissTdner of Indian A'ffalrsJ streeed 
^;|Iie need to respect Indian culture which ultimately led to tjie passage of the 

John^oll<^^lalley Act In 1934 as one meani of Improving education for 

Araerlc*** todlgeniaus population. 
■ Anderson and Walter C. Bells of Stanford University reported fii 

J934 «sn their- two year study of Ataska for the US, Office of Education In an 

extensive volume entlUed Akuka Notlm. The research of Anderson ajJd Bella, 

financed by the Camegle Corporation, was the first coraprebenslw study of the 

joclologlMi and .educational needs of Native Alaskans, lo their conclusions they- 
.lamented the dearth of Alaskan'basfed education researcMpd stressed the 

rtcommendatloa that: . '\ ' _ . 1* . ^ 

C The present subjict-cenj^red, formal cui^'cuium' copied too • 
much from that of public schooU in the SUtM (they caUcd the 
. curriculum an 'Inepl.patchwork of various American lexJbooks - 
ji, quite unsufted to an* Eskimo ,envitonment*0 should be 
abandpnded In favor of ail indigenous one to brwo/ked out (la 
^; ; Alaska) and made up of desirable actlrftfcs fundamental to the 
^ ; eooopinic and social life and well-being of the people.* , 
;\. In 1941, the writings df Charles P. Reed of Teachers; CoUege, ColumbU 
University, on the topic of Alaskan education, Included the belief ihats 
, . . , Ihb type of curriculum Is especially unsuited to the needs 
of Native children, who consUtute a large majority of rural 
r. schooMO. ' , ' 

' President of the University of Alaska, Drfenis Moore, chtiied 

1 special UnlverHty committee In 1949-60. to stuJy the neMs of northern 
education and concluded that: - - 

It Is difficult to determine which (gowrnroenlal) agency is ^ 
■ , •-lespQttdble for (education), Natlw ahd white populations are 

:\ • mobHe, but there Is no coordinalloh between the school?". 

: systems, programs of studies,' tektbookf, or methods of ' 

r . ; ln*truct!o».H . 

^ Just prior to the lime Alaska became a stale, Dr. Charles- K. Ray. of the 
University of Atask%, made an ejj^nslve study of Alfska'a educational beedit 
Ray stressed in his report the need for hew curriculums, especially those btsed , 
: on materials appropriate to the culturaUnvironment, and the need'for eeachers 
cfpedauy trained with an undersUndIng of cultural &ctor»bf the people of the 
LKorth.** ' *^ , 

•'^^^"^ itilehood brought about a federal-stale 'Task f oree*» Ui 
'•4?*f educatlonal-soclal needs of the Indigenous population of 

? Arf^'J^''^'i*^<^ Secretary of the InUrior, add joined In by the QoVemor 
; of Alaska, thl Task Force innstlgated the entl^ continuum of Native problemr 
1« welfare, hunting and fishing, t^e land problem, \rtllage. problem*, ; 



• 'Sy»tem of Siilp4 '(»erited Schools, it may lie Bid that only the 4t*te.Jiv«'deir 
consUtuttoiuil aitu statutory authority to operate putiUc schools la Alaska (or. 

' deieff (e this nsflonsibllity^to local authoritl^). Also^it ma>' M sa)d that the 
aviUiokily otthe Meial government to 6i>erate public schools in AU&ka lias been : 
« ' acqulr^ bfcaute of ttie unique ht^ortcaiwelatlonshlp of the federal goirerfiment 
' to a pariieulac sefpnant^of the. population vand through tradittoiM^y assumed, 
■ rolei. TbenC U no reason 16 expect the authority of the BfA' to operate school^ 
' to be challenged by the state is long as both the State ai« "bfA hold to ih4' 
Ni|QndUlonsagreedtoloWash(ri4fon,<}.C.ita 1962t. • . " * 
It U agreed |hat doser cbordinailon MiU b^ esUbJished between ' ' 
< programs <jf ,tbe FederaKOoveri|ment which pro^d» the Slate 

with flnanairt aid ior eduAtlon . . The Bureau W Indian i, 

• ^ Affairs, Intends ta^perate, 11$ schools' V otherwlso fulffij iU ^ . • 
commitments to the edurallon of Ata^'Natlv^ in alashloii 

, , consistent- Mlh educational "policy as it is developed by the 
SttiUi of AUsM. How^rer, it Is agreed that SUte policy should 
. be formulated with full consideration of the Untnattons of law 
' whldifavero f^ral activities and fitiandalo>ntributlons.7 
« It is important to note that at this tiihe» "the plan that the'siate formu Mejf" 
. not been developed. The stale, by cotwenting to the final point of the 
. /agtejemeni, has' given Hceme o( a sort to the BIA: 
; " Noth»« W thJ* s^*teriient is to be interpreted as a commitrtent 
. by either .the State of Alaska or the Bureau of Indian Aff|h» to 
'.a/partlctillr approach {n mAtttng the' educatloniJ ptobtems hi 
Alaska whldi are of mutual concern. At the time the State of . • 
Alaska provides policy guidelines for dlscusdon wjlh the 
Bureau of Iadia% Affairs, It Is hoped that a commitment to 
particular actions nuy "be mad? at both the State and federal 
; . * levels.' . 

Agreements and l^al bases' either real tniditiooal notwitbsUndlngi the 
-. state cannot continue Indefinitely to- avoid full responsibility for. all public 
education. With two Urge agendas, one atlhe federal and one at the sUte lerel, 
both assuming the saas^ responsibility and with no visible unifying structure, a 
change seems essential Co^apounding this situation Is an Internal adrolnlstrattve 
structi^ in the sUh requiring a disproportionate amount ofdecisl^makiflg at 
'the !top** and an inlsjrpal adml.n|iliaWve slrudurf in the fit A WItbflfVKcesslve 
. number of krlent levels. Because of the strudure in each system ideas at the 
tower lewl have usually |>ee«\ j^revpnje^ from becoming pari or the total process. 
Ai present Uac* W authority' for o\«rall educational dei-elopment dearly are 
uncertain. UnccttB ty his discouraged Ideas, hindefedleadership and dekted the 
prliidple of tetMPrmlnation for segments-of Alas&a's population in the past 
and may continue to do so w the Cu^uris, unless substantial reforms are brought 
■ -JIbout. , . * * ■ • . • 

: ; ^ Educallonal Ooats and Programs 

, > Studies att€mpti!^g to define and assess edu<»tlonal needs uilique to Alaska 
have been made over a longer period pf Ume than is generally realized. Since 
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suggested ^Chiof imUte Miyr^ali {n an attempt to find a>Ri^»^5 amoi^ ' 
confUdlng iAm about lh# status of Indian iribw, U was belle^^ by Marshall 
t|«| i^laiioiuMp of Indi|ins to tbt govt^rnm^'nt should ^ie$«mbl^ ihki of a 
iC wihf l^jfati lUiidUit/' but retain a formof bdepemlk At lomt^i^s'The sUtu$ 
^^^f tMtlm^ bowtwr^ becanw wucJi m>t$ exdudn^l/.that of father than . 
k sovftiK^n Mtli tbt inforc^d $0ttl$m«nt« of Indiana on memtiotta.^ 
: Eaily tnUbe iibtory'^fted^i^l Indian retatlo^^ 
: *but since 1^71 statu t^^ bare be«n tbi^ exduUre moiii^t dealing with Indiu 
i affatrso Ug^laUon, sudi as the Indian R«ofgani2attdn Act of 1034, mth 
r facilitate dev«k>pment of tribal fovtmmentat structures is an e^ple of Indian 
/ legtOaUon extended to« Atam.jbat iivh r^ulatory authority to the Bureau of 
> Indian Affairs* vAttboagh ^ia^M NatH^^wii^ never tn a situation requiring 
. «nfort«d iettr^|99)t on reservations, BIA>ra(ti^ established oul^de Alaska 
;appty,to Ajaska idmpYy becnuse'BIA regulations are applicable to all ^f the 
^ ^t/nited States. Thui, from tMi concfj^, Indiaj^ and Eikltooi of Alaska, may b6 
considered to Mr the respondbimy>of federal Vifncials. AHding fprce to t]bb vlew^ 
. It miy be that by the timpto. fact that Natives Ifi^ on unpatented federal lands of 
public doman, th^ fedend |ofemm%nt If obliged to assumV a iegi) 
mponslblUty toward tiiem« In the abs^enoe $t Httgatios by Alaskans contesting 
BIA )uitsdtc(ionai rights, and tn light of a.stkte school merger policy of ''mutual 
, *mdinesl/^ it app^ Itaajt ctear legal authortfy fo?r|^A ^choovoperattons is not 
needed and authority Is bas^ more on tradition and mora) mpoEibltity than 

V on Uw« TbH poslUonib.9xpre$sed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs tn their , 
>:jHibllcattonWe1VwchwAtote^^ c V/: , . / , ; ^ 
Sri: I^JJcy of the Jfuo^u Area (i.e. A|a^) is based upoi>|he 

^ point of view that Indtam» B&Umos and Aleuts, iss dUien^ of; 
^^ th«.$tate, aie entitled fd theiame educational services andx" 
!> - adtaittages as other dtUsens ^ Alaska^ Therefore^ the final 
JOespondbllity for the education of alt Native people jests with 

V the state to the exteii^ that theyare situated as other dtl^ns; 
N and with th« Federal GoiemRiint to, the extent that they 

: \ differ from IcrtheK dthsewi:d*% tlheir oi^n and hhtoricaJ 
relations to the Federal OoVemroent, It Is the poUcy of the 
Juneau Are* to discharge, the mponsn>liHy of: th^ Federal ■ ^ 

(jkaifebm/nt; as stated above^^ whe|iever an^ wheiem possible 
' { < . • Due td the inadequate i^ucaqdNd fewl of miSty Indians, ^ 
: i Eslthm and AWuli, and Ih^ Inability of the state to carry the/ 
: S "Tsojrden flnancWly and to meet the educational needs of tbe^e . 
, • people wllhln It^ Jlmltatlons of the stale policy, and. 
^ preKitbed courses of study^ it ls>t)e policy of the Juneau Area 
vr:; ^.Jo oper»t<^ ichools di(e<Aly ^ .1 . unJiil su«^ tltoe as these 
# HmttatlQus have b^en removed.^ , 
VfFor the lime being, vague^^l^" responribUity appears to satisfy nwst offktc)$ 
?| onttcerned with Native eduratlon."^ ' ^ ' . 

^ Itt^ legal MsH tpt SUteXTperated schools Js dm and simple; the 
' ^ leililaliwe, taking lU mandate from the ConsUlutlonio **lsUbllsb and maii^ft 

- O n 6t public schools open to all children** Jbas providedjjy statute rbf a 
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< ^6 Tj»e P^dagdg^Ksiluatlon ■• ' V..- " . m 

1. A minimam bniottment in ^d^^jp^ jt|iroy^'li^ht of ten 
' , or mofe pupih^ ^in state sch<^^ and art Jhtlcipated 

minipium amage'daUy attendance of twelve pupils In the 
Bl A schools lste(^ulred« ' , , . 

2. * . Evldetice of future population grawth of the oommynttV^ 

should exist. ^ / * , - ^ ' 

. 3. Other factors t^ be {^c^sldered are availability of mndi. 

- and feastbliity of tYai)$p6rtins pupUs to existing scb^ots,^^ * 
In those situations where inifufflcient number of pu|fmid|ira^a^mR^^^^ 
the minimum for an e!crrtentar>; school, the state will provide elemoritoi^ level 
\ \ycorfesporidence courses..: ' j . . : . 

Te«^er responsJbftitles In the rural tchools vary according to the policies of 
<J/huch igency. BlAjleachers, employed oh a twelve^month basis, In addition to the 
: / regitlar school fjirogrami.are often directly involvcfd In adult education, sommer. 
; prbjpimi^ sch^t Itioch pA>gra^, at\d community aclHwes.^ Teachers In statf 
" schools, generally employed for nine months^ are elCher not directly responsible 1 
- V. for, or not rreces$arUy avallable^^to perform or administer these services. < - ^ 

'^^ K^^i V ■ ' ^ " • •^:^fr^i 

^ Legal Basb for Alaskan Native Education * I 

• ' ' ^ . / ' - • , , 

With the advent of sutehood the respondbtltty4'or education of Alaskan V 
Natives became the legal /esponsibllUy of the State of Alaska. Indians and.lt 
Eskimos, as full citizens of the:state. free of treaty encumbrances or reservation 

V statMS, elearly came under >he full Influence of the Constitution of Alaska. Thu^ ;t 
r state «»nst(tullonal section providing that ''the leglsUlure shall by genertil tavf 

establish and^n^alotaih a system 6'f puMlc^schoola open to all children*' refer$ 
: ; ,$^peIy. to Atokan Indians, and Esfimos u to other <ltl2ens of Ala^. FqVmer^ i 
' V federal and terrltoifl^l school la^^t«serving rei^onslbHlty f of Native education t4> 
^; ' the federargoverrfment had bef^ designed for n territory without sovetelgoty/ti; 

V State constitutional provisions notvrithstandlng, the federal government i 
Qontinues to retain responsibility for the education of many Native^s In Alaska; 

; V the legal baslar, If «nyj^> which the Bureau of Indian Affairs continues to Justify** ^ 
; ^ supporting and operating ^ucational projprams 

In slates other than Alaska where Indian reservations are found, th6 BlA 
^ pos^sses filial authority over most tribal actions as well as over many declsloria 
' idade by Indians as indlv1()MaU. For example BIA approval Is requhed wH^n i( 
* tribe .enters Into a contract* expends money or amends Its constitution. Th^ 
: '\'v normal expectation on the reservation Is that the Indians may not do anything . 
V; f unless It Is specifically permltte'd by the 'government.^ In Alaska, nevertheless, 
.:where thorr^re no reservations In the formal sense, nor treaties wllh defeated:^! 
IndlW.Aftttons, the BIA continues to maintain a position In the **protectlpn" of t 
0f^f^5er\'atk>n Indians and Esk!^^ . : ' 

rj^ rr^Detidled analysis of iHe hisloricaf legal relationship between the federal ' 
<^ )|dvemmenVand the Indian tribes In the U()Ued States per se is beyond the scope 
5\/ : ol this paper, but because BIA authority Ja Alaska^ls based In parl^on precedent 
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^ "^tb^jf {i«rts of the nation, brief mention of the relationship b appropriate. A 
ipoppi^ that Indians as .memberi of ^'domestic dependent »atlpris" was 



vocaUobaU ind sbdlal skills necessaiy for equal paillcipatlon as 
produdlVedHzmof Alaska^ , 
Thi Afi^a SUte Etepdrt^^ Education In its public Inforniatton \ 
publication Afert/i to the Fnture acknowledges stale rtsponslbllHy for education 
l^it people In the rural areas: - ^ " 

ii;^,: The State Itself may bo the logical unit for operation of celrtAln ' ' » - 
f: C W of educational Institutions' or proems (In the rural 
:;^;fV and H Is necess|ry In Alatka to have the State as a single • ' 

atleridance areator rural schooM * O - - 
Thus each agency provides essentially the same service for iJfiilB safne 
P0pulatl0n; viz,, education In riyal Alaska populated for the most part by the ^ £ 
stale's autochthonous tnhlbttants. ^ • ; . 

%^ie#he State-Operated rural schools are located througliout the state, but 
mostly In <;c'i.tral and Western Alaska. Average school enrollments range from 
; twelve sixty pupljs for grrfdes one through eight, and average schools employ "-i-'-^-^^i 
^g|%|o four teachers^ \ ' * 5 i 

Iffi^"!^; SecojNdar^ by the state In rural areas Is especially V 

mUlte^ Most Vniall communities with elementary schools are unable to support "p®^^ 
hjgh schd<)!l j^gram. fn those small communities where high school programs -S^fti 
been established, cunrlcular offerings are of necessity extremely limited and' 
^ education obtained by students atle«dlng them 13 meager/ Although sm4ll 
^ejementary schools may be operated with only one teacher, much more " 
^ chfncqitjr^tses In successfuUy operating small high scho^jls* Of the 116 tural SS^^^^^^^^ 
communitierin which Ihe state operates schools^ nine offer secondary l|wogr,ams ^ -^^^ ^'ft 
vrtth ohfy fdur of these high schools enrolling more thart fifty students. ' I 
illiiiSplhfe tlfiy-^ by'the Bureau of^^fc^^^^^ 

Indian Affairs, about tvfo^tWrds are of one and t*o classrooms located in B^S^vS 
- remote, Isolated .vfllages. The four l^est schools In Barrow, Koiz^bue, H^wper^^S:*^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^.Bijr, and Unalakleet provide Junior blgli schooj iwro^ams,ln addition to ih$'?'!'^-'::'?^ 
::;,eltmentaryjprogm :^ .■WI^M^ 

ft>st BIA jschool? are located In WeWern and Northern Alaska^ At the 
time the filA operates a, boarding high schoqj at Mount Edgfcumbe near ^ 4 
§plt;WW<^^ f rdm all parts of the state, ^ fey schools operated 

¥y the plj/V Offer directed correspondipce study courses In hfeh school work. ft 
Chenrawa;5chool Ih Oregdn, which has been attended by Alaskans since 1961 
and QhUocco School In Oklahoma, which lta$ been attended by Alaskans since 
: t9p,$jj,pffer fi^ t^^^^ school curriculum for Alaskan pupils. These schools ^^^^^^^^^^^^."l 
.kism> overflow BFA enrollment which cannot be accommodated In Alaskan ^ 
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• Education * THe Slate legislature allocate^ the major sljare'of financial resour^w , 
^ for the support of each of these two systems.. Local districts augment sUt^ • 
support with local taxes, but there Is no. local suppprt, and no loc^l control, In i 
Stale-Operated Schools, as there are no organized local units. The third ^lemontV| 
gf the tripartite is the federal system of rUrat schools for Alaska Natives operaled|i 
directly by the U.S. Department of the Interior*s Bureau of Indian Affairs, i 

There are twenty.-sevVn Ipcal school districts In Alaska, each with their own 
elected board of directors and stjperinlendent of schools operating under laws6f ' 
the Slate legislature and regulations of the State Board of Education. These' 
/districts coHecUvely enrolled 52,166 puplU and utilized the services of 2,614 >i 
' J professional workers In 1967-68,' uln administrative structure and control they 
' are unrelated to the State-Operated Schools and Bureau ot Indian Affairs 
schools. Because the local School districts are more often located in the 
• populated regions and towns of Alaska ^thin elsewhere aM because Ih^Ir 
operational procedures Bre not unlike those of typical school districts across the " 
country, they ar^- not usually considered In the same realm or operational 
. . .scheme as the State-Operated Schools and Bureau of Indian Affairs sohooU A 
i\. jmuch closer relationship In geography and purpose exists between Bureau and 
: State-Operated Schools, • * . 

' There are 173 villages in Alaska that do not have local districts but do \mf } 
- schools, prlmarlly/fw-Bfkimo, Indian, and*Aleut pupils. Of ^hlrniimb^r 6f 
; schools, 100 wejfe administered in 1970 by tho Alaska State Department of , 
< -Education, ertfolling about 5,200 pupils and employing 314 teachers., Also In ; 
V 1970. the st^e operated 4wo boarding high schools v^ith about* 300 pupils and , 
' *rtw^nty-five teacher^.^ The remajnlng 'seventy-three schools, wjth 5,888 pupHsl 
ir:. and 260. teachers, were under the dlreclloh of the Bufeau of Indian Affalft 
>: '(BIA). In addition to the Milage schools, the Bureau of ^ndlan Affairs operates;, 
/ { two boarding scho.qls In Alaska, on^ a high school of 673 pupils and thlrty-ste-| 
teacher$ and the pther an elemenUry school enrolling 232 pupils und employing ^ 

r fifteen leacher§.^ . ♦ ' . / 

Bach compotient of the fcderal-stat'e rural system defines Its role alofig . 
.i- . simll^lf patterns and purpo^s in providing educational programs In the rural 
areas. According*to the opening statement In a booklgt prej^ared by the Bureau 
' / of Iridian Affairs for public fnformatlon: 

All of the education programs conducted by. the Bureau of 
^ Indian * Affairs In Xlaska arc for the\ purpose of providing v 
opportunities for Native people tb achieve academic. 



V ' *' 6n July 1, 1971, State;Operated Schools came under control of a ' 
semi-autonomous Governor-appointed board. of education established by the 

.V Alaskan le^slature specifically for the purpose of creatlftg a special body to be. 
' responsible -for rural schools and subseijuently separate the State Board of 
- Education and the State Department of Education from direct schobl- 

:^^v^oi*.r4ilons. The exact relationship of the new board to the State-Operated > 

i <«Jrh§j Syst^^^^ vague but the schools clearly remain Slate conti^olled, with ^ 

^w^9^"B|aJ)o^l Influence 4 



Systems of Education 
for the Alaskan 
Nativi^, Population 



Systems of Pubftc Educatlpn • ' 

•Over the past hundred yiears throughout the MT\\ieA States many 
j ad'mlnlstratlve -arrangements have , evolved as local ' populations, state 
governments, and the n>t|oh\as a wh(>fe have designed systems to control and 
support publlc educatloOj U'jialghf.be said that no<vhere has a more unysiial 




^JATO^^^I^^J^wU**^*^ which are both positive and.negattve, have all 

^ w»'ratljlt"PB the' making of an anomalous system of education for a 

Uuve:^nt,4i)^ of the people or-Alaskar~ rr— -—-—>^~~~^^- 

Ji" rThf?fJ^ In Alaska what may be considered a complex tripartite. system of 
:;|l^!3fj^lX6n|T parts of the system are organized so that thefr functioning Is the 
P-PMlWlte^^^^ * ^^^^^ l^^*^' jJislrtcts wltjjjoc^l l?bards with 

|;f"*'^^'»'T?;#Mi%' the state legislature and the' SUf#ftl'rlir§cbools 
*:,lgj^(^vd*^-d(r^|tlf!|)f legislative act and regulations of the ^tate iBdard Of; 
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• i. ."^^l^T students do obligatory school practice. Practlal wotk 
' Mt"'' ''u®^ s«cohd.8ry schools of Leningrad under the guidance of 
:,.^ip^rienced teachers of the Institute and school teachers. As long-tertri 

I SC?«^Mtt -^•^••^"'^ P^dWcailractlce ln - 

l^J^L"^ ;h6 Northern Peoples Department live Inii si)^clar hosUl, « . 
: Sn^/'r*!' wjf^« they have their own self/oYernment .-the Student 
.-^tfnpll of the boarding house. They Issue aVall newl^wkper, see to the routine In ' 

iili ^"2"! ^''*J*^ years of Its existence the Norlijferri "6epitmeflt (^f the- ' 
>Sf££lf ittS" an national districts and 5ns-w th 

* •* iro*^ 6t different specialties, who were mWm of th^ Par North;-thev are the 

msl i** 'ff.» ^^^^H}^^ writing In the twenties and thirties whIW 

?f Jj^'l pwidfathers yim. Illiterate and led a seihl-primltive life, ^ ; ' . 

>#ifCf-'i S'^auates work In the national region^ they came from Now ai'bVi&f 
i^lihoiTTffi"? the- SoWet Tar North our ^adSsTikTnl S 
?=^S;J^tiLff ' ''.'^''^ ^f*'^ ^^^'them teachers -~ ow 

jJadiJters * ""^"^ ^ ifaduated from our Instl'tUti^ ire 

i-u S'^^i^^/^^S^^*^"^^^ the head of local feducatloifil ' =' 

#MJ6S forirt*s^n4$; MikolMShariolsMl^ls^of^duiStlonof tSrVak^^^^^ 
iMlchaotstorn^rt U H^d„^f the DlWct'd^tfeSKucaS ofth^^^ 
M»;dlstricv^B^^^ 

■?^ffil*>^i^'^^* ^^w'^h work Ifl th^ field - 

'ft^ ,rP*!?i Evenk, Alexaj!dr Shubin, 1 li jtorlan, do^s research ^mim 
«K 5tM fthnography, and the Natulan. VlaW Beldy, a sSS on 

^. «^h?'«;/o the field of education^.. - 
'iJr^:^*?^^^^!?* ^^?^^^ the MansI IvW' Sheit^ov, . the Nlvkh 

i^t? ' N^'rthem Department, hive^besome well knowp writers aiid, 

^f^^^"" i^at for man/yeaW'th« Northern 5^^^^ 

WJ^iP^^^^ « higher e5u<»tion 

^f** regions of the North, but It 
'^^n&^itUTl'/i"" the growth of talented lr(lellectU(ils of the Vatlohal . 

^?^Uw.SaM J^-i^^^^^ M^W^> mathemitli^, the: languages of 

alio of thf LthJas of ' 



a ^SSfM^lS!^^^^ 5f ^he bes teache^frt'tlii ngr|d sch^U 
J I flrfder the guidance oh : -.r : r ^-^if 



nil 
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v- '^' * - Such are the resulU of the higher pedagbgical education of the northern 

'^^vVpeopUs in thje Soviet Union, which illustrate the practical fesufts <5f th^. , 

:\*,CommunislPany*s Leninist natlonafpollcy^ . 
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^ 1" ; Frank Dameli U professor hfEducaUon and Director^ 
: v: ; Center for Northern* Education of the University of 
Ahskd. Dr. Darnell served as- a rural ttacher and 
pifl^lic schifol administrator throughgut Alaska prior 
f (l^%^ving to the Uni^rsity. The following 'paper was 
:,f^i^:fi<>t presented at 'the Conference although it was 
€ writteti 0b6u^ the ^me time. It was prepared with 
I yu^f/purpose^ in mind, one of which was the 
'^ti^ricd^lmenjory funcUon of the Conference and 
ih^reby fits the theme of^ls^bddkr The^Jlaskah 
jtyl^i^ i^cribed in this paper, \\}hile $tjll essefitifllly 



:^ *f^^%ftf^i;/a^ change sinc^ tm^md is 

{C^^miWmd^^^ revision In, the near future 

— j^-? iE?ii?/i^« for change prevails. 



